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Automobile  Advertising 

in  Chicago 

War  time  efficiency  brought  about  a  change  in  the  SIX- 
DAY  automobile  advertising  situation  in  Chicago. 

It  brought  quick  recognition  of  the  power  of  great  MASS 
circulation— of  the  compelling  merchandising  force  that  only 
MASS  circulation  can  deliver. 

Here  are  the  figures  in  agate  lines  for  the  six  months 
ending  December  31,  1918,  a  period  during  which  the 
automobile  industry  made  every  working  dollar  do  its  full  duty: 

The  Daily  News . 106,564  lines 


Post . 101,832 

Tribune .  67,689 

Journal .  38,112 

American .  28,903 

Herald-Examiner .  23,911 


The  fact  that  The  Daily  News  is  read  by  seven  out  of 
every  nine  persons  in  Chicago  who  read  the  English  language, 
answers  the  requirement  that  advertising  must  reach  everybody 
to  register  100%  efficiency. 


THE  DAILY  NEWS 

FIRST  in  Chicago 
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From  all  over  America 

also  from  distant  countries,  peo¬ 
ple  come  to  New  England  to 
study  and  to  be  instructed  in 
the  Arts  and  Sciences  and  in 
Technology. 

Not  only  the  youth  of  both  sexes:  mature 
men  and  women  seeking  the  highest,  spe¬ 
cial  training! 


-  Thousands  come  to  spend  their  summers  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  in  the  woods,  or  along  the  Shore-at  places 
famous  the  world  over. 

Healthy,  Wealthy  and  Wise,  they'seelijind  they  find,  and 
they  furnish  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  New  England 
Income  and  Purchasing  Power.  They  broaden  the  mar¬ 
ket  too  by  their  requirements. 

“Not  as  the  conqueror  comes,”  these  periodical  visitors  to  old 
New  England  are  invited,  welcome  and  PAYING  guests.  They 
carry  home  with  them  enough  of  the  New  England  spirit  to 
bring  them  back  usually  again  and  again  for  MORE. 

Thus,  the  riches  of  New  England,  that  make  it  such 
an  inviting  market  to  National  Advertisers,  are  also 
of  the  Mind — such  as  Good  Will,  which  every  great 
advertiser  hopes  to  attain  for  himself. 


New  England  Now! 
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SELECT  LIST  of 
NEW  ENGLAND 
NEWS  PAPERS 


MASSACHUSETTS— PopulaUon,  S, 605,022. 


N0t  Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Circulation 

Uno* 

line$ 

Boston  Advertiser  and  Amer. 

lean . 

..  (S)  321,483 

S5 

.35 

Boston  American  . 

..  (E)  358,515 

.40 

.40 

Boston  Globe  . 

(ME)  288,216 

30 

.30 

Boston  Globe . 

...(S)  320,060 

.35 

.35 

Boston  Post  . 

..(M) 

497,125 

.45 

.45 

Boston  Post . 

..  (S)  354,706 

35 

35 

Boston  Record  . 

...(E) 

50,650 

.15 

.15 

Boston  Transcript  .... 

..  (E) 

44,170 

.18 

.18 

Fall  River  Herald  ... 

...(E) 

8,653 

.025 

.025 

Fitchburg  Daily  News 

..(E) 

6,140 

.025 

.025 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  ... 

...(E) 

6,029 

.025 

.02015 

Haverhill  Gazette  . .  . . 

..  (E) 

13,072 

.0285 

.0214 

Lynn  Item  . 

...(E) 

13,562 

.050 

.042 

i.ynn  Telegram-News 

(E&S) 

15,000 

.04 

.04 

Lowell  Courier-Citisen 

.(ME) 

17,242 

.035 

.035 

New  Bedford  Standard 

- 

Mercury . 

.(ME) 

25,291 

.05 

.05 

Salem  News  . 

...(E) 

19,443 

.055 

.04 

Worcester  Gaiette  .... 

..  (E) 

30,564 

.07 

.05 

MAINE— Population,  762,787. 

Portland  Express  .... 

..  (E) 

26,283 

.06 

.045 

Portland  Telegram  ... 

...(S) 

21,626 

.045 

.085 

RHODE  ISLAND— Population,  691,215. 


Pawtucket  Times . . 

...(E) 

23,146 

.06 

.04 

Providence  Bulletin  ... 

...(E) 

54,208 

.12 

.12 

Providence  Journal  ... 

(M*S) 

34,299 

.075*10 

.075*10 

Providence  Tribune  ... 

.  (E) 

28,156 

.07 

.07 

Westerly  Sun  . . 

...(E) 

4352 

.021 

.021 

Woonsouet  Call-Reporter (E) 

10376 

.043 

.029 

VERMONT- 

—Population,  361,205. 

Barre  Times  . . 

...(E) 

6,608 

.017 

.0143 

Burlington  Daily  News 

..(E) 

8300 

.025 

.02 

Burlington  Free  Press 

..(M) 

113^ 

.025 

.025 

CONNECTICUT— Population, 

1,114,756 

Bridgeport  Post- 

Telegram .  (M&E) 

43,434 

.0850 

.07 

Bridgeport  Post  . 

...(S) 

11,081 

.04 

.025  . 

Hartford  Courant  . . . . 

.(MS) 

24,745 

.06 

.05 

Hartford  Times  . 

...(E) 

34,759 

.06 

.06 

New  Haven  Register  . 

.(ES) 

20389 

.06+ 

.045 

New  London  Day  ..... 

...(E) 

11,064 

.03 

.025 

New  London  Telegraph 

..(M) 

4,830 

.0128 

.0128 

Waterbury  Republican 

(MS) 

12,405 

.085 

.022 

tRate  on  2^00  lines. 

Government  Statements  October  1st,  1918. 
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The  Real  Estate  Classic 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Real  Estate  and  Financial  Review  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  issued  on  December  31,  1918,  won  a  chorus  of 
praise  from  men  prominent  in  all  branches  of  realty  in  this  and  other 
cities,  in  North,  South,  East  and  West. 


Here  are  typical  expressions  from 
prominent  real  estate  men  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Real  Estate  and  Finan¬ 
cial  Review  of  December  31,  1918 : 

“I  marvelled  at  the  wonderful  compilation 
of  facts  and  figures.  It  was  a  wonderful  edi¬ 
tion.” 


“Your  issue  contains  so  much  important 
information  on  real  estate  that  it  ought  to 
be  of  great  value  to  all  men  interested  in 
real  estate.  I  think  your  paper  is  universal¬ 
ly  recognized  as  the  authority  on  real  estate 


“Evidently  you  were  looking  for  construc¬ 
tive  thought  and  material  of  educational 
value.  Tho  result  in  my  opinion  was  the 
best  real  estate  edition  any  newspaper  has 
ever  published.” 


“I  must  congratulate  you  on  the  wonder¬ 
ful  Real  Estate  Review.” 


“We  would  add  our  voice  to  the  general 
chorus  of  commendation  that  certainly  must 
be  pouring  in  upon  you.  We  have  watched 
the  real  estate  market  for  years,  but  the 
character  of  the  articles  and  the  care  with 
which  they  were  prepared  conveyed  more 
information  to  a  student  of  economics  and 
real  estate  conditions  than  any  review  we 
have  read  for  some  time.  Something  should 
be  done  to  perpetuate  them.” 


“We  thank  you  for  your  contribution  to 
the  general  enlightenment  of  the  trade  and 
wish  you  all  the  prosperity  and  success  that 
your  enterprise  deserves.” 


In  this  large  edition,  articles  by  ex¬ 
perts  survey  events  and  forecast  1919. 
Conditions  and  causes  are  set  forth;  prob¬ 
lems  are  stated,  and  constructive  thought 
is  given  to  their  solution. 

The  Financial  Review  marshals  busi¬ 
ness  facts  from  centres  throughout  the 
world  and  the  opinions  of  American  men 
of  affairs. 

The  Annual  Real  Estate  Review  has 
an  established  place  in  the  confidence  of 
the  realty  world.  It  has  recorded,  year  by 
year,  successive  stages  of  real  estate 
development.  It  brings  thinking  to  a  focus 
—  and  so  speeds  progress.  It  is  highly 
prized  as  a  work  of  reference. 

Investors  throughout  the  United 
States  recognize  the  Evening  Post  as  the 
authority  on  New  York  real  estate  and  de¬ 
pend  upon  it  for  their  information.  Thus 
the  Real  Estate  Review  renders  to  New 
York  realty  a  service  that  is  national  in 
scope.  • 

Copies  of  the  Annual  Review  (while 
they  last)  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada  for  5  cents 
each. 

Owners,  builders,  contractors,  real 
estate  men  should  act  at  once. 


Njcljy 


More  Than  a  Newspaper — A  National  Institution 

Founded  1801 
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^In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin^ ^ 


Showing  the  effect  the 
habit  of  the  individual  has 
on  advertising,  J.  C.  Cheva¬ 
lier,  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Theatre  Program  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.,  in  an  address 
before  the  Advertising  Club 
of  New  York  on  Jan.  22, 
said : 

“Living  conditions  affect 
advertising.  New  York  is 
built  on  an  island,  and  it 
can’t  grow  out — it  can  only 
grow  up.  The  result  is  that 
the  majority  of  people  of 
New  York  live  in  apart¬ 
ments.  You  wouldn’t  call 
New  York  a  home  city,  as 
Philadelphia  and  other  cities 
are  home  cities. 

“We  are  often  asked  why 
it  is  that  New  York  has  so 
many  theatres.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  New  Yorkers  go  out 
for  their  amusement  and 
spend  their  leisure  hours  in 
entertainment  away  from 
the  home  and  they  spend  it 
in  large  part  at  the  play¬ 
house.  They  entertain  their 
friends  with  theatre  parties. 
There  is  comparatively  lit¬ 
tle  entertaining  done  in  the 
home. 

“Philadelphia  has  an  eve- 
n  i  n  g  newspaper  —  ‘The 
Bulletin’ — that  has  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  450,000  in  a  city 
that  has  only  a  million  and 
a  half  population.  That  is 
a  large  circulation  per  capi¬ 
ta.  VV’hat  does  this  mean? 
It  means  that  one  out  of 
every  three  persons  in  Phil- 
adelj)hia  reads  this  news¬ 
paper.  They  spend  more  of 
their  leisure  time  in  reading 
than  we  in  New  York  do. 
It  indicates  that  the  paper 
is  not  only  very  generally 
read,  but  also  that  it  is  very 
thoroughly  read. 

“In  New  York  there  is  no 
one  new’spaper  that  comes 
anywhere  near  so  thorough¬ 
ly  blanketing  the  popula¬ 
tion.  The  largest  news¬ 
paper  circulation  in  New 
York  is  300,000.  The  popu¬ 
lation  is  6  million. 

“Philadelphia  is  a  home 
city.  New  York  is  not. 
That  is  the  difference.” 


Dominate 

Philadelphia 

Create  maximum 
impression  at  one  cost 
by  CO  *  centrating 
in  the  newspaper 
nearly  everybody 
reads — 

The  Bulletin 


Net  Paid  Average 
for  December 


443,481 


Copies 
a  Day 


The  Bulletin  is  the  only  Philadelphia  newspaper  which  prints  its  circu¬ 
lation  figures  regularly  every  day. 

No  prize,  premium,  coupon  or  other  artificial  circulation  stimulation 
methods  have  ever  been  used  by  The  Bulletin. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin’s  circulation  figures  have  always  been  on  a 
net  basis;  all  damaged,  unsold  and  free  copies  have  been  omitted. 


EDITOR&PUBLISHER 


Issued  every  Saturday — -forms  closing  at  ten  P,  M.  on  the  Thursday  preceding  the  date  of 
publication  by  The  Editor  and  Publisher  Co.,  Suite  1117,  New  York  World  Building, 
63  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Private  Branch  Telephone  Exchange,  Beekman  4330. 
James  Wright  Brown,  President,  Editor  and  Publisher;  Fenton  Dowling,  Secretary. 
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JANUARY  BANNER  MONTH  FOR  ADS  kitchin  eliminates 
WITH  NEWSPAPERS  AND  AGENCIES 

Reports  From  Many  Different  Sections  of  Continent  Sound 
Common  Note  of  Enthusiasm — Business  Revival,  Under 
Way,  Promises  to  Eclipse  Previous  Performances 

Reports  from  ncw.spapers  and  adverti.sing  agencies,  received  by  Editoor  & 

Publisher  late  thi.s  week  indicate  a  bu.siness  revival  on  a  large  scale.  The 
month  of  January  has  established  new  records  for  volume  of  business  with 
many  newspapers.  It  has  been  a  month,  too,  of  activne  planning  for  .'idverti.sdng 
campaigns.  A  majority  of  the  agencies  are  busier  than  for  years. 

The  prophets  who  predicted  that  1919  would  be  a  banner  year  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  for  newspapers  have  been  fully  justified  by  the  January  records.  If 
there  Is  a  pessimist  anywhere  he  is  in  hiding.  The  proce.ssion  is  moving  according 
to  the  schedule  of  the  optimists,  and  the  outlook  for  still  greater  activity  Is 
bright. 


ARGUE  ON  FREE  PRESS 
RIGHTS  IN  WAR 

Supreme  Tribunal  of  Nation  Hears  Ap¬ 
peal  of  Debs  and  Frohwerk — Berger's 

Fate  Depends  on  Decision —Many 
Authorities  Quoted 

(From  Our  Own  Correspondent.) 

Washinuton,  January  29. — The  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  definition  of  “freedom  of  tha 
pre.ss”  as  a  general  proposition,  but  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  nation  Is  at  war,  was 
stated  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  tho 
United  States  this  week  In  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  cases  against  Eugene  V. 
Debs  and  the  publisher  of  the  Missouri 
Staats-Zeitung. 

Unusual  Importance  is  attached  I0  the 
Debs  case  by  lawyers,  because  they  ex¬ 
pect  the  court  to  make  It  the  test  pro¬ 
ceedings  In  which  It  will  pass  on  general 
validity  of  the  act.  On  It  also  Victor 
Berger,  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Leader, 
recently  convicted  of  sedition  and  dis¬ 
loyalty,  depends  for  a  new  trial  cr  ac¬ 
quittal. 

The  Government,  speaking  through 
John  Lord  O’Brian,  special  a.ssistant  to 
the  Attorney  General,  In  charge  of  war 
work,  harked  back  to  Blackstone,  Lord 
Mansfield,  and  previous  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In 
the  contention  that  “liberty  of  the  press 
consists  in  printing  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  license,  subject  to  the  consequence 
of  law.” 

Hag  Congregg  Power  to  Punigh? 

Jacob  Frohwerk,  who,  with  Carl 
Glee.ser,  published  the  Staats-Zeitung  at 
Kansas  Oty,  were  found  guilty  In  the 
lower  courts  of  having  "conspired  and 
attempted  to  Interfere  with  the  raising 
of  an  army  and  the  faithful  military  ser¬ 
vice  of  those  subject  to  military  ser¬ 
vice." 

“The  question  raised  under  the  F^rst 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution,”  the 
Government  contended,  "comes  down  to 
this — whether  Congress  has  a  constitu¬ 
tional  power  to  provide  punishment  for 
deliberate  attempts  by  means  of  publi¬ 
cation  of  articles  in  a  newspaper  to  In¬ 
terfere  with  the  raising  of  an  army  and 
the  faithful  military  service  of  those 
subject  thereto. 

“The  constitutional  guarantee  of  free 
press  and  speech  does  not  secure  an 
absolute  right,  without  subsequent  re¬ 
sponsibility,  to  speak,  write,  or  print 
whatever  one  may  please. 

Applies  Before  Publication 

“According  to  the  prevaiilng  view,  t  us 
constitutional  freedom  of  the  press  ap- 
nlles  to  re.stralnts  previous  to  publica¬ 
tion,  and  not  to  responsibility  after  pub¬ 
lication.  In  the  broadest  Interpretation 
of  the  constitutional  Immunity,  It  docs 
not  Include  that  which  Is  generally 
recognized  as  harmful  according  to  com¬ 
mon  law  standards.  It  does  not  Include 
the  right  to  Interfere  with  military 
operations.” 

The  Government  cited  at  length  va¬ 
rious  authorities  on  which  It  based  It-i 
case  in  the  arguments  against  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  Debs. 

(Continued  on  Pape  36.) 


Sound  Common 

The  following  messages  from  new.s- 
paper  makers  and  agency  men  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  sound  a  com¬ 
mon  note  of  satisfaction  and  confidence: 

Er.'in  Wardman,  publisher  New  York 
Sun: 

The  January  business  for  the  New 
York  Sun  has  been  fine  and  the  outlook 
is  for  better  still. 

G.  V.  Rogers,  general  manager  New 
York  Tribune: 

The  month  just  ended  lia.s  been,  of 
course,  much  more  .sati.sfactory  than 
the  same  month  a  year  ago,  both  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  volume  of  advertising  car¬ 
ried  and  In  circulation. 

The  outlook,  it  seems  to  us,  is  about 
all  we  could  reasonably  expect  under 
the  pre.sent  conditions — that  is  to  say, 
it  is  extremely  encouraging,  but  the 
great  expansion  that  is  possible  will  not 
materialize  until  the  jicace  treaty  has 
been  actually  signed. 

W.  P.  Coodspeed,  business  manager 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News: 

Our  bu8ines.s,  notwithstanding  that 
1918  was  the  largest  year  In  the  history 
of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  shows 
an  lncrca.se  of  more  than  600  columns 
for  January  over  January,  1918.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  had  more  reserve  space 
contracts  from  high  class  advertisers 
during  January  than  ever  before.  Lo¬ 
cal  business  Is  good  and  the  advertising 
merchants  are  very  much  encouraged 
with  this  fir.st  month’s  trial  of  1919. 

The  pre.sent  outlook  indicates  that  this 
year  will  finish  with  the  greatest  adver¬ 
ti.sing  record  ever  presented.  Our  In- 
crea.se  for  1918  over  1917  was  2.2.';0 
columns,  and  I  feel  sure  that  our  In¬ 
crease  this  year  above  1918  will  be 
greater  than  our  last  year’s  showing, 
which  was  a  record  breaker  as  far  as 
this  newspaper  Is  concerned. 

Conditions  In  Buffalo  for  trade  look 
very  encouraging. 

E.  I^ansing  Ray,  president  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat : 

The  advertising  in  January  so  far  as 
the  Globe-Democrat  Is  concerned  makes 
It  the  biggest  January  we  have  ever 
had.  This  seems  to  me  to  Indicate  big 
advertising  for  this  year. 

There  may  be  some  business  readju.st- 
ments  that  will  take  place,  and  some 
slight  depression  during  the  adjustment 


Note  of  Confidence 

period  of  returning  soldiers  securing  po¬ 
sitions,  but  the  country  is  undoubtedly 
prosperous  and  there  is  unquestionably 
a  demand  for  various  products,  produc¬ 
tion  on  everything  except  the  most  es- 
.sential  articles  having  slowed  down  dur¬ 
ing  the  war. 

1  cannot  see,  therefore,  why  busine.ss 
as  a  whole  should  not  be  unusually 
good. 

Brent  Williams,  secretary  St.  Louis 
Star: 

From  pre.sent  prospects  1919  will  un- 
douldedly  be  the  be.st  advertising  year 
the  Star  has  ever  experienced. 

During  January  the  local  advertising 
has  .shown  a  very  encouraging  Increase 
over  the  same  period  of  a  year  ago,  and 
in  national  advertising  we  are  showing 
approximately  130  per  cent,  increase 
over  the  .same  days  of  1918. 

We  'believe  this  Is  a  very  clear  indi¬ 
cation  that  local  and  general  advertisers 
are  planning  strong  campaigns  for  In¬ 
creased  business  In  the  St.  Louis  terri¬ 
tory. 

Henry  Doorly,*  business  manager 
Omaha  World  Herald: 

From  November  1  the  adverti.sing  In¬ 
crease  In  our  paper  has  been  tremen¬ 
dous,  November  showing  an  increase  of 
400  columns,  December  425  columns,  and 
January,  one  of  the  poorest  advertising 
months  In  the  year  as  a  rule,  a  gain  of 
over  750  columns,  the  gain  being  about 
45  per  cent,  of  the  business  we  carried 
In  January,  1918. 

This  easily  forecasts  the  largest  year 
in  our  history,  and  we  shall  bo  very 
much  disappointed  if  our  gain  this  year 
runs  below  a  million  and  a  half  lines. 

To  my  mind  the  best  Index  to  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  in  any  field  Is  the  classi¬ 
fied.  Our  clas.sifled  is  gaining  now,  and 
has  been  for  some  seven  or  eight  weeks, 
at  the  rate  of  five  columns  a  day.  The 
clas.slfied  covers  so  many  activities  that 
we  have  found  it  an  almost  InLalllblc 
index  to  business  conditions  in  our  ter¬ 
ritory.  If  this  gain  had  been  secured 
by  any  special  schemes  or  promotion  it 
would  be  a  different  thing,  but  we  have 
done  nothing  different  from  what  we 
have  been  doing  heretofore,  so  It  proves 
beyond  peradventure  that  bu.siness  in 
thi.s  field  Is  In  an  extremely  healthy  con- 

.  (Continued  on  Pape  6.) 


POSTAL  AMENDMENT 


House  Leader  Was  Prepared  to  Tie  Up 
Revenue  Bill  Indefinitely  If  Senate 
Gonferrees  Had  Held  Out  for 
Measure  Issue  for  Republicans 

(From  Our  Own  Correspondent.) 

Washington,  January  29. 
The  determined  opposition  of  Chair¬ 
man  Kitchin,  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
I^ommittce  of  the  House,  to  the  Senate 
ainendmont  to  the  new  revenuo  bill  re¬ 
pealing  the  zone  rates  on  second  class 
mail  has  been  successful.  The  amend¬ 
ment  has  been  eliminated  from  the  bill, 
leaving  the  rates  on  newspapers  and 
magazines  subject  to  the  zone  rates. 

The  Senate  conferrees  on  the  bill, 
headed  by  Simmons  of  North  Carolina 
and  Penro.se  of  Penn.sylvania,  made  a 
hard  fight  to  have  the  Hou.se  agree  to 
the  Senate  amendment,  which  proposed 
as  a  substitute  for  the  zone  system  a 
fiat  charge  of  a  cent  a  pound  for  the 
first  150  miles  and  1%  cents  a  pound 
beyond  that  distance. 

Would  Restore  Amendment 
Members  of  the  conference  committee 
who  are  opposed  to  the  pre.sent  unscien¬ 
tific  and  unfair  system  have  informed 
Editor  &  Pubi.i.sher  that  they  had  to 
abandon  the  Senate  amendment  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  a  revenue  bill  at  this  sc.ssion. 
Kitchin  was  .said  to  have  been  so  stub¬ 
born  in  his  stand  against  the  Senate 
amendment  that  he  was  prepared  to 
tie  up  the  bill  indefinitely.  If  not  to 
prevent  Its  passage  at  this  se.sslon. 

Several  Senators  and  Repre.sentatlves 
are  In  favor  of  demanding  votes  In  the 
House  and  Senate  In  an  effort  to  have 
the  conference  committee  restore  the 
amendment,  but  they  realize  that  to  do 
so  they  must  overcome  a  strong  oppo¬ 
sition  agaln.st  further  delay  in  the  final 
enactment  of  the  bill.  They  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  many  members  who  are 
opposed  to  the  zone  .system  would  not 
vote  to  send  the  bill  back  to  conference 
when  such  action  might  prevent  its 
passage.  Mr.  Kitchin  can  be  counted 
on  to  do  everything  possible  to  prevent 
the  House  Instructing  him  to  restore  the 
Senate  amendment. 

New  Congress  to  Art 
There  Is  a  well-defined  belief  at  the 
Capitol  that  Republican  leaders  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  an  Issue  of  the  postal 
zone  rates  and  to  repeal  them  just  as 
soon  as  the  new  Congress  meets,  which 
It  begins  to  appear  will  be  In  extra  ses- 
■slon  early  in  the  spring.  The  days  of 
Mr.  Kitchln’s  leadership  therefore  are 
numbered. 

It  Is  understood  that  Repiiblican  Sen¬ 
ators  are  prepared  to  attack  the  po.stal 
zone  system  as  being  a  product  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  under  Burleson. 
It  has  been  known  here  for  some  time 
that  members  of  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  have  protested  In  vain 
against  the  continuance  of  tha  aone 
system  and  that  they  have  sought  In 
every  way  possible  to  have  It  repealed. 
They  encountered  unpleasant  effects  of 
(Continued  on  Pape  36.) 
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{Continued  from  Page  6.) 
dition  and  that  the  outlook  for  1919 
could  hardly  be  better. 

Edward  Payson  Call,  business  manager 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce: 

Without  going  into  particulars,  we 
can  say  that  the  outlook  for  1919,  judg¬ 
ing  by  the  month  of  January,  Is  very 
favorable. 

John  Burgess,  president  Minneapolis 
Daily  News,  assistant  general  manager 
Clover  Leaf  publications: 

A  volume  of  advertising  at  rates 
hitherto  unknown  will  make  1919  the 
record  year  in  the  history  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States. 

Space  buyers  and  space  sellers  want 
to  make  their  plans  for  big  transac¬ 
tions  and  many  of  them. 

January  with  the  Minneapolis  I>aily 
News  and  with  all  the  Clover  Leaf  pub¬ 
lications  was  the  biggest  month  in  our 
history  from  an  advertising  standpoint, 
and  we  look  for  a  steady  increase  in 
business  throughout  the  year. 

William  F.  Metten,  business  manager 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Every  Evening: 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  Every 
Evening  anticipates  the  best  year  in  its 
history.  With  a  25  per  cent,  increase  In 
rate  January  1,  we  have  this  month 
an  increase  In  lineage  of  from  80,000  to 
100,000  lines. 

This  unquestionably  indicates  a  good 
outlook  for  the  year. 

William  F.  Jones,  business  manager 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Press: 

All  information  we  have  indicates  that 
the  coming  year  will  be  a  very  lively  one 
In  newspaper  advertising.  We  are  daily 
receiving  new  orders  from  large  adver¬ 
tisers  who,  on  account  of  war  condi¬ 
tions,  were  inactive  during  1918.  Many 
others  will  resume  advertising  in  the 
near  future.  In  a  few  lines  advertising 
Is  held  up  pending  adjustment  of  prices 
on  a  peace  basis. 

Advertising  played  a  big  part  during 
the  war,  and  nobody  now  seriously  dis¬ 
putes  its  efficiency. 

The  value  of  newspaper  advertising 
in  particular  has  been  conclusively  dem¬ 
onstrated.  We  lost,  of  course,  some 
foreign  advertising  during  the  war,  but 
this  was  more  than  made  up  by  the  in¬ 
creased  volume  of  local  advertising. 

We  expect  that  1919  will  be  a  banner 
year  for  every  worth-while  American 
newspaper. 

Lafe  Young,  jr.,  publisher  Des  Moines 
Capital: 

The  Capital  made  a  gain  in  advertis¬ 
ing  in  January  of  more  than  5,000 
inches,  the  gain  being  equally  distributed 
on  local,  foreign,  and  classified  adver¬ 
tising.  This  means  a  gain  over  la.st 
January  of  about  14  per  cent,  and  the 
biggest  January  in  the  history  of  the 
Capital  by  at  least  4,000  Inches. 

Des  Moines  is  growing  very  rapidly, 
is  unusually  prosperous,  and  every  one 
seems  to  feel  this  will  be  the  greatest 
year  in  the  history  of  this  city  and 
Btate. 

Of  course,  Des  Moines  Is  the  head  and 
front  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  more  than 
twice  the  size  of  any  other  city  In  the 
State,  and  It  reflects  the  high  prices  for 
agricultural  products  of  this  great  agri¬ 
cultural  State. 

Erwin  R.  Davenport,  manager  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union: 

During  January  of  this  year  more 
new  advertising  accounts  have  come  to 
Rochester  than  during  any  January  on 
record.  This  leads  us  to  believe  that  all 
records  for  foreign  advertising  will  be 
broken  during  the  current  year.  One 


of  our  representatives  has  just  returned 
from  a  tour  of  the  Middle  West,  and  he 
is  extremely  enthusiastic  regarding  the 
volume  of  business  that  is  to  come  from 
that  section. 

Locally  the  situation  Is  al.so  very  en¬ 
couraging.  Manufacturers  are  rapidly 
switching  over  to  a  peace  basis,  and  In¬ 
dications  are  that  the  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed  has  nearly  reached  the  maxi¬ 
mum.  Merchants  are  very  optimistic  re¬ 
garding  the  outlook  for  business,  which 
means  that  they  are  liberal  users  of 
space.  The  downward  tendency  of 
prices  will.  In  our  opinion,  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  stimulate  advertising,  as  mer¬ 
chants  will  find  It  necessary  to  make 
quick  turnovers  In  order  to  avoid  loss. 
That  can  be  accompli.shed  only  by  ad¬ 
vertising. 

A.  B.  Churchill,  adverti.^ing  manager 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald: 

January,  1919,  was  the  biggest  Janu¬ 
ary  In  the  history  of  the  Herald  and 
the  advertising  lineage  will  exceed  that 
of  1918  by  several  thousand  Inches. 

A  large  amount  of  new  business,  both 
foreign  and  local,  is  being  handled,  and 
there  Is  every  Indication  that  1919  will 
be  a  banner  year. 

L.  Hannock,  business  manager  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Sunday  Call: 

Our  January  business  has  been  good, 
in  fact  equalling  in  volume  the  same 
month  In  good  years  of  the  past. 

From  information  gathered  locally  and 
through  our  representatives  in  Chicago, 
New  York,  and  Boston,  we  are  convinced 
a  healthy  condition  in  business  will  pre¬ 
vail. 

While  It  Is  true  war-time  wages  In 
Industries  associated  with  the  war  have. 
In  a  large  measure,  ended,  yet  It  Is  well 
to  remember  organized  labor  Is  now  ob¬ 
taining  the  highest  wages  paid  In  the 
history  of  the  country.  This  great  force 
represents  the  real  purcha.sing  power  at 
all  times,  which  In  Itself  Is  a  sound  rea¬ 
son  to  count  upon  a  continuance  of 
good  business. 

H.  J.  Maclean,  managing  director  To¬ 
ronto  World: 

The  World  has  had  one  of  the  be.st 
Januarys  In  Its  history.  We  have  had  a 
surprising  amount  of  bu.slness,  and  the 
number  of  new  contracts  that  we  have 
made  is  almost  record-breaking. 

So  far  as  Canada  Is  concerned,  the 
outlook  for  advertising  business  seems 
to  be  extremely  bright.  I  look  for  a 
period  of  great  prosperity  for  this  coun¬ 
try. 

W.  G.  Jaffray,  president  Toronto  Globe: 

The  prospect,  from  what  we  can  see. 
Is  most  promising  for  advertising  for 
this  year,  many  new  contracts  having 
been  received  during  this  month. 

R.  F.  R.  Huntsman,  president  Brooklyn 

Standard  Union: 

January  last  year  was  exceedingly 
disastrous  from  an  advertising  stand¬ 
point.  The  terribly  severe  weather,  the 
foolish  fuel  restriction  order  which 
closed  the  department  stores,  theatres, 
etc.,  together  with  war  conditions  gen¬ 
erally,  gave  the  month  the  blackest  eye 
a  winter  business  month  ever  had.  Most 
newspapers  In  New  York  lo.st  from 
100,000  to  200,000  lines  of  advertising 
In  comparison  with  January,  1917. 
Therefore,  January  of  1919  may  not 
be  •  considered  a  good  business 
month  merely  because  It  beats  the 
record  of  January,  1918.  The  advertis¬ 
ing  of  this  month  must  not  only  fill 
up  the  hole  of  January  a  year  ago,  but 
it  must  also  show  a  gain  over  the  year 
of  1917  to  be  classed  as  a  prosperous 
month  In  the  newspaper  and  advertis¬ 
ing  business. 

The  Standard  Union  sustained  a  loss 
in  January  a  year  ago  of  82,557  lines. 


This  loss  has  been  not  only  overcome  in 
January,  1919,  but  we  will  be  something 
like  10,000  lines  to  the  good  in  addition. 

This  apparently  shows  a  healthy 
"come-back"  In  the  newspaper  situation 
so  far  as  Brooklyn  is  concerned,  and  I 
feel  that  If  newspapers  can  show  such 
remarkable  recuperation  In  this  month, 
the  outlook  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year  may  be  considered  more  rosy  than 
anything  we  have  looked  upon  within 
the  pa.st  four  years. 

B.  M.  Ogelsby.  manager  of  advertising, 

Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph: 

January  has  opened  up  exceedingly 
well,  and  we  are  looking  for  a  big  busi¬ 
ness  year  during  1919.  Bu.slness  men 
generally  are  optimistic  regarding  the 
future,  and  the  manner  In  which  they 
have  gone  after  business  this  month 
demonstrates  most  forcibly  their  belief 
In  business  po.ssibilitles. 

Frank  D.  Webb,  advertising  manager, 

Baltimore  News: 

January  with  us  has  been  a  mighty 
good  month.  The  annual  automobile 
show  took  place  last  year  In  January, 
but  In  spite  of  the  big  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  which  this  puts  against  us  by  way 
of  comparison,  our  revenue  shows  com¬ 
fortably  ahead  this  year  with  nothing 
of  the  sort  to  help  out  the  comparison. 

Our  feeling  Is  that  1919  Is  going  to  be 
a  good  year  for  advertising.  Both  for¬ 
eign  and  local  have  a  healthy  appear¬ 
ance.  Barring  unforeseen  conditions  or 
a  much  longer  period  of  readjustment 
than  seems  to  he  generally  anticipated, 
the  advertising  business  should  be  al¬ 
most  unprecedented  In  the  other  eleven 
months  of  this  year. 

.4.  G.  Ncwtnvcr,  business  manager.  New 

Orleans  Item : 

Our  January  advertising  Is  58  per 
cent,  ahead  of  1918 — our  circulation  ap¬ 
proximately  15  per  cent,  ahead,  and  we 
feel  that  our  organlration  has  hist 
about  hit  the  1919  stride.  We  believe 
that  the  year  will  he  the  blgge.st  In  our 
history. 

Fl*^***'  S.  H**l*j>pll,  l-.icinj-ss  ni'ina^er 

BrJdwenort  Post  »tid  Tee<»ramT 

For  the  period.  .Tanuarv  1  to  .Tanuary 
25.  1919.  we  carried  more  local  adver¬ 
tising  than  during  the  corresponding 
period  In  1918.  approximately  a  2t4  per 
cent,  increase.  In  the  .same  period  In 
the  foreign  field  we  lyarried  nearly  50 
per  cent,  more  lineage  In  1919  than  we 
did  In  1918.  Both  of  these  Increa.ses.  In 
view  of  changed  conditions  in  the  hiisl- 
ness  world,  carry  an  In.splring,  optimis¬ 
tic  message. 

ADVERTISING  AGENTIFS 

Fr^olc  Tamps  Ras/’ovs'*  r'rpsiflent  .Al¬ 
bert  Frank  A'  Go..  New  York; 

It  Is  too  soon  to  make  definite  calcu¬ 
lation  of  what  has  been  accomplished. 
Onr  personal  experience  of  January  has 
been  that  of  a  period  of  preparation, 
but  never  has  the  preparation  for  a 
general  reaching  out  after  business  been 
so  keen. 

We  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  di¬ 
vulge  details,  as  the.se  things  are  still 
a  matter  of  our  clients’  confidence,  hut 
■we  can  conscientiously  state  that  we 
deflnitelv  expect  a  verv  large  volume  of 
advertising  during  1919:  probably  the 
largest  in  ten  years,  which  means  the 
largest  we  have  yet  experienced  in  the 
history  of  the  advertising  business. 

H.  B  t  p  Oii-'ip.  hnstnegs  manager 
Strppf  A’  Finnpv.  Npw  York; 

The  year  1918  was  the  best  year  that 
Street  &  Finney  ever  had.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  our  net  profit  for  the  last  six 
months  was  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
twelve  months  In  the  history  of  the 
business. 

January,  1919,  was  the  best  month  we 
have  ever  had,  and  the  new  accounts 


closed  in  that  month  In  addition  to  the 
old  accounts  give  definite  promise  of  a 
much  bigger  year  for  1919  than  we  had 
in  1918. 

John  H.  Hawley,  president  Hawley  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  Inc.,  New  York; 

It  looks  to  us  as  If  there  will  be  many 
new  advertisers  in  1919;  also  we  look  to 
see  some  of  the  Irregular  advertisers  be¬ 
come  regular. 

"Reconstruction”  without  advertising 
is  liable  to  be  rickety  work,  or  worse. 

Chappelow  Advertising  Company,  St. 
Louis: 

January,  1919,  has  been  the  biggest 
month  we  have  ever  experienced  In  the 
way  of  work  going  through  our  office. 

Immediately  after  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  our  old  customers,  many  of 
whom  had  been  straining  to  stretch 
them.selves  over  the  war  period,  came  to 
life  with  a  rush.  Then  a  lot  of  new  ad- 
verti.sers  became  very  anxious  to  get 
adverti.sing  plans  In  operation  to  prop¬ 
erly  meet  the  days  of  reconstruction 
ahead  of  us. 

Based  on  the  pa.st  three  months,  which 
hav’e  been  the  busiest  we  have  known 
since  Augu.st,  1914,  we  would  say  that 
1919  ought  to  be  a  record-breaking  year 
for  the  advertising  Interests  of  the 
United  States. 

We  are  very  optimistic  about  the  out¬ 
look,  even  though  we  feel  that  there 
w'ill  be  a  period  of  readjustment  which 
we  are  ju.st  entering,  and  which  may  last 
five  or  six  month.s.  This  period  of  re- 
adju.stment  may  slow  things  down  some¬ 
what  from  the  first  enthusiastic  rush 
after  the  armistice,  but  by  fall  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  business  conditions  will  strike 
a  steady  gait.  Then  business  will  In¬ 
crease  In  volume  and  Intensity  over  a 
period  of  at  least  five  or  six  years,  which 
ought  to  be  the  most  pro.sperous  years 
of  American  business. 

Any  manufacturer  of  nationally  dis¬ 
tributed  goods  who  overlooks  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  next  five  years  Is  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  In  the 
history  of  American  business  when 
James  J.  Hill’s  words  were  truer  than 
they  are  to-day — "Don’t  copper  the 
United  States." 

George  W.  Danielson,  Danielson  & 
Son,  Providence,  R.  I.: 

We  have  had  more  campaign  plans  in 
hand  this  January  than  ever  before  In 
the  history  of  this  agency,  with  every 
expectancy  that  the  lineage  placed 
through  us  this  year  will  probably  total 
twice  our  lineage  of  1918. 

Goming-Firestone  Advertising  Agency, 
St.  Paul: 

Our  January  bu.slness  Is  very  en¬ 
couraging  for  the  1919  outlook.  Wo 
have  added  many  new  accounts,  and 
the  old  ones  are  Increasing  their  space 
from  40  to  200  per  cent. 

K.  S.  Fenwick,  Gonsolidated  Advertis¬ 
ing  Service,  Montreal: 

If  January  Is  any  criterion,  the  year 
1919  should  be  a  banner  year  In  Canada. 

A  number  of  large  American  advertis¬ 
ers  have  launched  Important  campaigns 
In  this  country,  which  have  had  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  spur  our  Canadian  manufact¬ 
urers  on  to  greater  effort  In  order  to 
meet  the  competition. 

We  have  Increa.sed  our  facilities  to 
meet  the  demands  of  Increasing  busi¬ 
ness  and  we  are  adding  to  our  staff  and 
starting  an  aggressive  campaign  of  pro¬ 
motion  for  our  agency  service. 

Everywhere  new  advertisers  are  plan¬ 
ning  for  Initial  campaigns  and  old  ad¬ 
vertisers,  who  have  been  more  or  less 
handicapped  owing  to  war  conditions 
and  have  been  dormant  from  an  adver¬ 
tising  standpoint,  are  coming  out  once 
(Continued  on  Page  31.) 
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HENRY  L  PITTOCK,  LEADER  IN  PACIFIC  COAST 
JOURNALISM,  DIES  AT  AGE  OF  83. 

Founded  Portland  Morning  Oregonian  and  Directed  Its  Fortunes  for  65  Years _ Built 

Foundation  for  Great  Newspaper  in  Pioneer  Days  When  News  of  Outside  World 
Was  Difficult  to  Obtain  and  the  Expense  Almost  Prohibitive- — Acquired 
Wealth  and  Power  Through  Singular  Devotion  to  Interests  of  His  State. 


Henry  L.  Pittock,  publisher  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian  and  for  more  than 
sixty-five  years  connected  with  that 
newspaper,  died  at  his  home  in  Portland 
January  28.  Death  followed  an  attack 
of  Influenza,  from  which  Mr.  Pittock,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three,  was 
unable  to  rally.  He  had  been  ill  for 
nearly  two  weeks. 

Had  Remarkable  Career 
The  death  of  Henry  D.  Pittock  close.s 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  careers  in 
I  he  history  of  American  journalism.  For 
sixty-five  years,  or  ever  since  it  was 
established  by  him,  Mr.  Pittock  had  been 
either  the  sole  owner  or  had  held  the 
chief  interest  in  the  Morning  Oregonian, 
with  the  exception  of  a  brief  period 
when  he  was  a  minority  stockholder. 
Kight  years  previous  to  that  he  had 
gone  to  work  setting  type  for  the  Week¬ 
ly  Oregonian,  then  a  small  country  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  straggling  pioneer  village 
of  Portland.  His  continuous  connection 
with  the  Oregonian  was  from  November, 
1854,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  period  he  kept  in  close 
personal  touch  with  its  affairs. 

Such  a  career  in  journalism,  or  any 
other  calling,  is  so  exceptional  that  It 
contains  much  of  absorbing  interest. 
The  early  struggles  of  the  Oregonian 
under  Mr.  Pittock’s  direction,  to  hold  its 
place  in  the  pioneer  community  against 
the  competition  of  other  early  publi.shers, 
form  a  thrilling  narrative.  That  the 
Oregonian  survived  after  all  the  others 
perished,  and  established  itself  as  one  of 
the  great  journals  not  only  of  the  West, 
but  of  the  entire  country,  was  due  in 
great  measure  to  the  energy,  industry, 
and  high  standard  business  methods  of 
Mr.  Pittock,  coupled  with  the  keen  fore- 
.sight  and  complete  faith  in  the  future  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  that  he  held  from 
the  first. 

A  Captain  of  Industry 
Although  Mr.  Pittock  died  many  times 
a  millionaire,  with  interests  extensive 
and  varied,  the  building  up  of  the  Ore-  ' 
gonlan  was  the  great  work  of  his  life, 
and  to  it  he  devoted  almo.st  exclusively 
his  time  and  attention,  leaving  his  other 
enterprises  much  in  the  hands  of  his 
.subordinates.  Besides  the  two-thirds  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Oregonian  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  that  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  one  of  the  largest  owners 
in  the  Crown  Willamette  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  which  has  four  paper  mills  In 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  California, 
and  which,  through  a  subsidiary  com¬ 
pany,  during  the  last  few  years  has 
constructed  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
paper  manufactories  at  Ocean  Falls, 
British  Columbia,  largely  for  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  its  product  to  Asia  and  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Mr.  Pittock  was  also  president 
of  the  Northwestern  National  Bank,  one 
of  Portland’s  chief  financial  institutions, 
which,  in  his  more  active  days,  he  built 
up  from  small  beginnings.  As  head 
of  the  Pittock  &  Leadbetter  Lumber 
Company  he  had  large  timber  and  saw¬ 
mill  holdings,  he  owned  a  fleet  of  river 


HENRY  L. 

Born  1835. 

steamers,  and  his  other  property  inter¬ 
ests  both  in  and  outside  Portland  were 
very  extensive. 

Young  Pittork’s  First  Job 
Thomas  J.  Dryer  founded  the  Weekly 
Oregonian  December  4,  1850.  Three 
years  later  he  hired  Henry  L.  Pittock, 
then  a  slight,  unobtrusive  boy  in  his 
teens,  to  set  type  at  the  case.  Mr.  Pit¬ 
tock  had  crossed  the  plains  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh  with  his  brother,  Robert  Pittock. 
He  was  born  In  London  March  1,  1835, 
but  four  years  later  his  father,  Fred¬ 
erick  Pittock,  took  the  family  to  Amer¬ 
ica  and  settled  In  Pittsburgh,  where  he 
had  a  printing  office  and  where  Henry 
L.  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  trade. 

Young  Pittock  first  tried  to  get  em¬ 
ployment  on  the  Oregon  Spectator,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Oregon  City.  Failing  in  this 
he  cleared  land  for  a  while  and  then 
went  to  Portland.  The  primitive  con¬ 
ditions  in  Portland  at  that  time  and 
something  of  Mr.  Pittock’s  first  days  on 
the  Oregonian  are  best  glimpsed  from 


PI’TTOCK 

Died  1919. 

an  excerpt  from  a  brief  autobiography 
that  he  wrote  for  the  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  edition  of  the  Morning  Oregonian, 
printed  on  February  4,  1911: 

"I  came  into  Portland  from  the  coun¬ 
try  bare-footed  and  without  a  cent,  and 
looked  around  town  for  a  situation. 
After  I  had  made  two  or  three 
efforts  I  went  to  work  on  the  Oregonian 
for  my  board  and  room.  I  ate  at  Dryer’s 
house,  adjoining  the  office,  and  slept  on 
a  cot  in  the  office  between  the  type 
cases.  I  slept  in  the  printing  office  for 
two  or  three  yeara  That  bed  was  all 
right.  I  never  slept  more  comfortably 
in  my  life  than  I  did  then.  It  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  sleeping  on  the  ground  as  I 
had  done  when  we  came  across  the 
plains.  The  cot  for  the  'printers’  devil’ 
was  a  part  of  the  office  equipment. 

"At  that  time  only  four  were  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  paper.  They  all  boarded 
and  roomed  with  Dryer.  I  was  there 
as  a  boy  and  did  a  boy’s  work.  I  used 
to  mall  the  papers  and  carried  the  mall 


to  Oregon  City  to  catch  the  boat  which 
carried  the  mail  weekly  to  all  points 
on  the  river. 

Used  a  Ramage  Press 

“The  circulation  was  then  about  1,500. 
William  Davis  Carter  was  at  that  time 
tlie  foreman  of  the  Oregonian,  He  had 
been  part  owner  of  the  Times  with  Rus¬ 
sell  D.  Austin,  and  had  sold  out  Just 
before  I  went  to  work  on  the  Oregonian. 
A  new  outfit  had  been  purchased  and 
the  outgoing  foreman  took  the  old  out¬ 
fit  to  Olympia,  where  he  started  a  paper 
known  as  the  Olympian.  We  had  in  the 
office  then  an  old  Ramage  press,  with 
which  it  was  necessary  to  take  two  im¬ 
pressions  to  get  a  sheet.  It  is  now  in 
the  University  of  Washington  as  a  curi¬ 
osity. 

"Soon  afterwards  I  was  made  foreman 
and  had  charge  of  the  paper. 

"In  1857  or  1858  E.  T.  Gunn,  a  young 
man  working  in  the  office,  went  into 
partnership  with  Dryer  and  myself. 
This  arrangement  lasted  for  nearly  two 
years,  but  proved  unsatisfactory.  We 
then  went  to  work  for  wages  again.  Mr. 
Dryer  was  a  politician  and  travelled 
about  while  we  printed  the  paper.  The 
great  trouble  was  that  he  did  not  collect 
money,  and  we  had  nothing  with  which 
to  work,  so  we  gave  it  up.’’ 

Mr.  Pittock,  although  he  did  not  say 
so  in  his  biography,  put  business  meth¬ 
ods  in  the  office,  where  Dryer  had  been 
careless  and  easy-going.  Dryer  was 
elected  Presidential  elector  in  1860.  It 
was  then  that  Mr.  Pittock  took  the 
paper  under  contract  and  his  sole  su¬ 
pervision.  Dryer  went  to  Washington 
and  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  as  they  were  known 
then.  He  had  mortgaged  the  Oregonian 
to  young  Pittock  for  the  latter’a  ser¬ 
vices  and  never  attempted  to  redeem 
the  property. 

Cot  Property  for  Services 

In  1860  Mr.  Pittock  took  the  old  Pa¬ 
cific  Mail  ship  Constitution  for  San 
Francisco  to  buy  a  press  to  print  the 
Oregonian  as  a  dally.  They  were  caught 
in  a  storm  and  had  a  narrow  escape,  but 
the  leaky  old  vessel  and  its  passengers 
survived  the  trip.  He  had  found  no 
suitable  presses  in  San  Francisco,  but 
left  an  order  for  one,  which  arrived 
later.  Meanwhile,  on  February  4,  1861, 
Mr.  Pittock  had  started  the  dally  on 
an  old  hand  press.  What  competition 
was  in  a  pioneer  village  of  the  West 
in  those  days  may  bo  realized  from  this 
further  quotation  from  Mr.  Pittock’s 
personal  narrative: 

“I  started  the  Morning  Oregonian  on 
the  old  hand  press.  In  the  meantime, 
while  I  was  gone,  the  Times  discovered 
I  was  planning  to  establish  a  dally  and 
started  in  ahead  of  me,  so  I  had  three 
papers  in  the  field  to  compete  with. 
The  Commercial  Advertiser  was  printed 
by  S.  J.  McCormick,  then  a  bookseller. 
The  News  was  printed  dally  and  carried 
^  weekly  edition  besldesi  Then  the 
Times  started  a  dally  along  with  its 
weekly.  So  the  Oregonian  was  the 
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fourth  daily  in  this  little  town  of  3,000 
people. 

■‘By  close  work  I  drove  out  all  com¬ 
petition.  My  policy  was  to  get  all  the 
news  I  possibly  could.  From  California 
I  received  the  news  overland.  The  news 
went  as  far  as  Yreka  by  telegraph, 
thence  to  Jacksonville  by  pony  express 
and  from  there  to  Portland  by  stage. 

“In  the  meantime  McCormick  had  sold 
out  and  war  times  were  coming  on. 
Lincoln  was  inaugurated  March  4,  and 
soon  afterward  the  Commercial  Adver¬ 
tiser  became  a  semi-Democratlc  seces¬ 
sion  paper.  In  that  way  it  lost  its  hold 
in  the  community,  which  was  in  favor 
of  the  Union.  The  Times  people  didn’t 
attend  closely  to  business.  One  of  them 
played  the  violin  and  the  other  the  bass 
viol  at  social  functions.  I  played 
neither  the  violin  nor  bass  viol;  but  I 
kept  at  work.” 

The  OrejEonian’s  Editors 
The  first  editor  of  the  Morning  Ore¬ 
gonian  was  Simeon  Francis,  who  had 
run  the  Journal  at  Springfield,  Ill.  He 
remained  for  only  a  short  time. 

Harvey  W.  Scott,  the  famous  editor 
of  the  Oregonian,  who  died  in  1910,  be¬ 
came  associated  with  It  in  1865  and  was 
the  editorial  head  of  the  paper  continu- 
ou.sly  during  that  period,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Interval  from  1872  to 
1877,  when  he  was  Collector  of  Customs 
for  the  port  of  Portland.  When  Mr. 
Scott  returned  to  the  Oregonian  in  1877 
he  acquired  a  part  Interest  in  it  from 
H.  W.  Corbett,  to  whom,  for  a  brief 
period,  Mr.  Pittock  had  sold  three- 
fifths  of  the  stock.  Mr.  Pittock  later 
purchased  the  remainder  of  the  Corbett 
stock,  continuing  his  control. 

Mr.  Pittock’s  constant  anxiety  was  to 
improve  the  character  of  his  paper. 
Every  cent  of  profit  was  put  back  into 
buying  news  and  in  making  the  Ore¬ 
gonian  the  equal  of  any  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  papers.  After  1880  the  paper 
made  money,  and  it  was  decided  to  erect 
a  building.  The  old  office  had  been  near 
the  waterfront,  and  on  several  occasions 
the  pressroom  was  flooded  from  the  ris¬ 
ing  Willamette.  The  result  was  the 
present  building,  completed  in  the  early 
90s.  It  was  almost  lost  on  a  mortgage 
in  those  panic  days,  but  by  the  narrow¬ 
est  of  margins  the  paper  managed  to 
meet  a  large  building  loan  when  it  fell 
due  and  weathered  the  storm. 

To  what  Mr.  Pittock  attributes  suc¬ 
cess  in  his  new.spaper  enterprise  and 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  essence  of 
good  business  in  any  profession  may 
be  seen  in  the  following,  written  as  the 
conclusion  of  his  autobiography: 

Eliminated  Free  List  in  1860 
"When  I  took  charge  of  the  Oregonlah 
I  determined  to  enforce  cash  payments 
for  subscriptions  and  of  weekly  pay¬ 
ments  to  my  printers,  employees,  and 
other  creditors.  I  have  gone  home 
many  a  Saturday  night  without  a  dol¬ 
lar  in  my  pocket,  but  with  the  comfort¬ 
ing  feeling  that  the  men  In  my  office 
had  been  paid.  In  1860  I  cut  off  the 
non-paying  subscribers,  and  while  this 
very  materially  reduced  the  circulation 
at  that  time.  It  paid  in  the  long  run.  If 
the  Oregonian  has  succeeded  where 
others  failed  it  seems  to  me  that  it  Is 
largely  because  It  has  been  conducted 
on  business  principles,  and  not  as  a  sort 
of  public  gratuity.  It  has  from  the 
first  been  the  fundamental  policy  of  the 
Oregonian  to  get  the  news  at  any  cost 
and  to  print  It  fully,  accurately,  and  Im¬ 
partially.  The  Oregonian  has  been 
•aided  much  by  good  fortune,  but  I  think 
I  may  fairly  say  that  It  has  always  seen 
and  met  its  opportunities.” 

'  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Scott  in  1910 
Edgar  B.  Piper,  at  that  time  managlhg 


editor,  has  been  in  editorial  charge  of 
the  Oregonian.  From  the  pioneer  dally 
that  Mr.  Pittock  founded  it  has  in¬ 
creased  until  it  possesses  one  of  the 
most  modem  plants  in  the  country  and 
has  a  .standing  of  national  eminence. 

An  Interesting  sidelight  on  Mr.  Pit¬ 
tock’s  life  is  that  he  built  bis  home  on 
a  site  then  considered  “in  the  woods,” 
but  now  in  the  centre  of  Portland  and 
the  location  of  a  great  office  structure. 
Mr.  Pittock  paid  $250  for  this  block  in 
1864,  building  on  it  a  modest  cottage, 
and  later  another  house,  where  the 
family  Hved  for  many  years.  This 
block,  which  Mr.  Pittock  cleared  of 
bi-ush,  he  was  to  see  within  his  lifetime 
Increase  in  value  to  approximately 
$1,000,000,  exclusive  of  improvements. 

Mr.  Pittock  Is  survived  by  five  chil¬ 
dren,  fourteen  grandchildren,  and  two 
great-grandchildren.  The  children  are 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Emery,  of  Millsboro,  Pa.; 
F.  F.  Pittock,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Leadbetter, 
Mrs.  Lockwood  Hebard,  and  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Gantenbein,  all  of  Portland.  Two  brothers 
.and  two  .sisters  also  survive  him: 
Thomas  R.  Pittock,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
George  W.  Pittock,  of  Oakland,  Cal.; 
Mrs.  Stratton,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and 
Mrs.  McFall,  of  Portland. 


TWO  MORE  TO  ENTER 
N.  A.  C.  E.  FOLD 


Delaware  and  Maryland  Bodies  to  Be- 
Formed  on  February  3  and  4 — -Na¬ 
tional  Convention  in  Chicago 
on  May  17  and  18 


The  National  Association  of  City  Edi¬ 
tors  Is  going  ahead  rapidly  in  Its  or¬ 
ganization  work. 

A  Delaware  State  branch  will  be 
formed  at  a  meeting  at  Wilmington 
next  Monday  evening  and  a  Maryland 
a.ssociation  on  Tuesday  evening  in  Bal¬ 
timore.  A.  O.  H.  Grier,  of  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  Every  Evening,  will  be  chairman 
of  the  Delaware  meeting  and  Clarke 
Fitzpatrick,  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  will 
preside  at  the  Maryland  proceedings. 

Clyde  P.  Steen,  of  New  York,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  national  association,  has 
been  called  to  testify  on  Bolshevik 
propaganda  In  foreign  language  news¬ 
papers  before  the  Benate  investigating 
committee  In  Washington  next  Tuesday. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed 
to  hold  the  first  annual  convention  of 
the  national  association  in  Chicago  May 
17  and  18. 


Tribune  Asks  Change  of  Venue 
Counsel  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  In 
the  suit  of  Henry  Ford  for  libel,  has 
a.sked  a  change  of  venue  for  the  trial 
from  Wayne  County,  Mich.  He  alleged 
among  other  things,  that  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Mr.  Ford’s  employees  In  Detroit 
and  the  electioneering  done  in  his  be¬ 
half  during  the  recent  Senatorial  cam¬ 
paign  were  prejudicial  to  a  fair  tiial  of 
the  case. 


May  Defer  Liberty  Loan  Drive 
VVashinotok,  January  30. — Because 
the  Lenten  sea-son  this  year  does  not 
end  tintil  April  20  the  Treasury  is 
considering  postponing  the  Opening  of 
the  next  Liberty  Loan  campaign  from 
April  6,  as  tentatively  planned,  to  April 
21. 


The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  has  taken  on 
the  Saturday  night  service  of  the  United 
Press  In  addition  to  the  Associated 
Press  service  for  its  Sunday  newspaper. 


PROMINENT  ENGINEER 
IS  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  GOSS  CO. 


Gexjrge  Albert  Eddy 

George  Albert  Eddy  has  been  elected 
pre.sident  of  the  Goss  Printing  Press 
Company.  Chicago,  to  succeed  Sam  G. 
Gos.s,  who  has  retired  from  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Eddy  will 
be  glad  to  know  of  his  advancement, 
coming,  as  It  does,  strictly  as  a  reward 
for  his  many  years  of  successful  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  company  and  his  complete 
knowledge  of  the  printing  press  business 
in  all  its  intricate  detail. 

George  Albert  Eddy'  is  forty-four 
years  old  and  in  his  prime.  He  is  a 
thorough  mechanical  engineer  by  edu¬ 
cation  and  practical  experience  and  has 
long  been  the  Goss  chief  engineer.  In 
addition  to  his  other  duties  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  the  design  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  product  his  close  supervision. 
Mr.  Eddy  has  been  connected  with  the 
Go.ss  firm  contlnuou.sly  since  1891  and 
has  .served  longer  than  any  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  organization.  He  was  elected 
secretary  in  1909  and  In  1913  was  elected 
vice-president  and  sales  manager.  He 
has  travelled  exten.sively  in  the  United 
States  and  England  and  Is  known  Inter¬ 
nationally  in  the  printing  industry.  Mr. 
Eddy  Is  also  vlce-pre.sident  of  the  R.  M. 
Eddy  Foundry  Company,  of  Chicago. 

The  retirement  of  Sam  G.  Goss  from 
active  participation  In  the  bu.slnes.s,  of 
W'hich  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
one  of  the  principal  officers  for  thirty- 
two  years,  will  be  with  the  good  wishes 
of  his  many  friends  and  customers.  Mr. 
Goss  retains  his  large  financial  Intere.st 
in  the  company  and  his  personal  Interest 
In  Its  welfare. 

Other  changes  In  the  Goss  official 
family  Include  the  advancement  of  M. 
L.  Redfleld  to  the  office  of  vice-president 
and  sales  manager,  and  of  Harland  Fank- 
boner  .to  the  office  of  assistant  treasurer. 
F.  J.  Halsey  and  Joseph  J.  Walser  con¬ 
tinue  in  their  positions,  respectively,  of 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Ralph  C. 
Seymour  as  manager  of  the  company’s 
Ea.stern  office,  in  New  York  city. 


Terbniral  Publicity  Meeting!  February  13 
The  relations  between  the  technical 
advertiser  and  the  editor  of  the  trade  or 
technical  paper  —  how  each  can  help 
the  other — ^wlll  be  the  subject  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  February  13  meeting  of 
the  Technical  Publicity  Association,  at 
the  Hotel  Martinique,  New  York. 


New  Jersey  Editors  to  Meet 
In  Trenton  on  Monday 

One  of  Oldest  Associations  in  Country- 
Prominent  Men  Will  Be  Guests, 
Among  Them  James  Kerney 

The  annual  midwinter  meeting  and 
luncheon  of  the  New  Jersey  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  one  of  the  oldest  press  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  country,  will  be  held  at  the 
Trenton  House,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  February 
3.  W.  B.  Bryant,  of  the  Paterson  Press- 
Guardian,  Is  president.  The  following 
topics  for  discussion  will  be  presented 
Augu.stus  S.  Crane,  publisher  Elizabeth 
Daily  Journal,  “Benefits  Derived  From 
the  Restrictions  of  the  War  Industries 
Board”;  E.  A.  Bristor,  publisher  Passaic 
Daily  Herald,  “The  Suburban  News¬ 
paper  Between  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia”;  William  H.  Fischer,  Toms  River 
Courier,  “The  Zone  System  and  the 
Sub.scription  Rate.” 

The  guests  will  be  Governor  Edge, 
W.  N.  Runyon,  President  of  the  Senate; 
James  Kerney,  editor  of  the  Trenton 
Times,  who  has  recently  returned  from 
abroad  as  the  European  representative 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Information; 
H.  Heydon,  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  besides 
members  of  the  State  Legi.slature  and 
Senators  from  the  various  counties. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  arrange¬ 
ments  con.slsts  of  the  president,  J,  W. 
Clift,  Summit  Herald,  and  W.  B.  R. 
Mason,  treasurer.  Bound  Brook 
Chronicle. 

Six  Point  League  Retains 
Present  Title 

Will  Hold  Annual  Dinner  in  April  -Puts 
Guaranteed  Circulation  Solution 
Up  to  Advertising  Agents 


At  their  luncheon-meeting  Monday 
members  of  the  Six  Point  League  of 
New  York  considered  changing  their 
name  to  the  Eastern  Newspaper  Repre- 
.sentatlves’  Association,  but  after  seri¬ 
ous  dlscus.slon  it  was  decided  to  retain 
the  present  title  and  the  matter  was  con¬ 
sidered  closed. 

William  A.  Thomson,  director  of  the 
Advertising  Bureau  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  was 
elected  an  honorary  member. 

It  was  voted  to  hold  the  annual  dinner 
in  April,  while  the  newspaper  publishers 
from  all  over  the  country  are  in  New 
York  attending  the  conventions  of  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.  and  the  Associated  Press. 

The  matter  of  circulation  guarantees 
and  rebates  to  advertisers  was  thorough¬ 
ly  discussed.  It  was  the  general  opinion 
that  such  rebates  are  not  worth  the 
trouble  and  time  it  takes  to  obtain  them 
and  that  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  for 
the  advertising  agent  to  make  use  of  the 
clause  in  his  contract  which  gives  him 
the  right  to  stop  advertising  in  any 
paper  that  does  not  come  up  to  the  terms 
of  its  contract  in  the  matter  of  circula¬ 
tion. 

The  league  at  its  next  meeting  will 
consider  the  returns  of  a  questionnaire 
on  standard  information  data  that  will 
be  of  most  use  to  space  buyers  and 
eliminate  loss  of  time  in  stating  the 
newspapers’  qualifications  to  advertisers 
and  their  agencies. 


Mobs  Wrfeck  Newspaper  Plants 
The  plant  of  the  Guayaquil  Diario  II- 
lustrado  was  destroyed  and  that  of  the 
Guante  liadly  damaged  in  strike  riots 
on  January  27. 
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•Globe  .  635,203 
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MANY  NEWSPAPERS  BEAT  1917  MARK  .v  iSS 

Herald  .  571,802 

IN- ADVERTISING  VOLUME  «J:S 

_  Times  .  1,285,516 

Thirty-four  Out  of  Seventy-nine  Gained — Philadelphia  Increas-  world  i,i86!265 

ed  6,472,984  Lines — Washington  and  Baltimore  Totals  .  9,712,562 

Second  and  Third  of  Those  Reporting  *  Birmingham 

-  G£ 

1918  0 

Reports  of  the  I9I8  advertising  records  of  79  dally  newspapers  In  15  of  the  Age-Herald  501  312 

leading  cities  of  the  United  States  show  that  34  newspapers  printed  News  .  94oi646 

more  advertising  In  1918  than  In  1917  and  that  45  printed  less.  Eight  Ledger  .  357,098 

cities  lost  advertising  and  seven  gained  over  1917.  1  700  naj: 

Editor  &  Pubusher  for  January  18,  1919,  showed  that  the  newspapers  of  . 

Baltimore  gained  2,780,496  lines;  Birmingham  gained  65,442;  Detroit  lost  6,000,-  CHIC.VGO 

734;  Lios  Angeles  lost  4,478,082;  Minneapolis  lost  1,387,224;  St.  Louis  lost  4,992,-  Gi 

569,  and  St.  Paul  lost  81,217  lines.  1  ^ 


62,568  Gain 


ST.  LOUIS 

Gain  or  Loss 


Herald  . 

.  571,862 

22,165  Gain 

Republic  . 

1918. 

Over  1917. 

Stand.  Union  . 

.  489,623 

14,231  Gain 

.  388,086 

36,777  Loss 

Sun . 

.  344,900 

12,254  Gain 

Globe- Dem.  . . 

.  829,452 

119,658  Gain 

Times  . 

.  1,285,516 

158,507  Gain 

Post -Dispatch 

.  1,192,098 

65,718  Gain 

Tribune  . 

.  434,446 

38,188  Gain 

•Star  . 

.  461,391 

15,408  Gain 

World  . 

.  1,186,265 

144,617  Gain 

•Times . 

.  299,646 

12,036  Loss 

Totals . 

.  9,712,562 

418,051  Gain 

Totals  . 

3,170,673 

151,971  Gain 

BIRMINGH.\M 

Gain  or  Loss 
1918.  Over  1917. 

Age-Herald  . . .  501,312  42,714  Gain 

News  .  940,646  229,222  Gain 

Ledger  .  357,098  14,994  Loss 

Totals .  1,799,056  256,942  Gain 


Later  Reports  Make  Better  Showing 


Eight  more  cities  have  since  reported 
to  the  Statistical  Department  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  and  the  figures 
of  the  New  York  newspapers  (which 
were  printed  January  18)  have  been  re¬ 
vised  in  several  respects.  The  latest  re¬ 
ports  follow: 


Times  . 12,381,525  128,062  Loas 

Tribune  .  4,169,772  475,159  Loss 

World  . 15,354,245  1,613,200  Gain 


1918. 

•Daily  News  . .  1,127,971 

Tribune  .  1,353,237 

Herald . 

Herald-Exam.  .  673,241 

•Post  .  343,096 

•American  _  468,735 

•Journal  .  371,885 


Gain  or  Loss 
Over  1917. 
110,830  Gain 
23,508  Gain 
556,317  Loss 
68,354  Gain 
48,511  Gain 
90,351  Gain 
27,115  Ix)ss 


Totals  . 105,537,752  2,523,226  Loss  Totals  .  4,338,165  241,878  IjOss 


1918. 

Express  .  4,202,539 

Courier  .......  5,794,740 

•('ommercial  , .  1,708,597 

Times  . 6,407,440 

♦Enquirer  .  2,367,936 

•News  .  8,930,678 


Gain  or  Loss 
Over  1917. 
66,001  Loss 
9,808  Gain 
239,684  Gain 
106,774  Loss 
125,831  Gain 
675,104  Gain 


Totals  . 29,411,930  877,652  Gain 


1918. 

♦Daily  News _ 12,041,841 


Tribune  . . 
tHerald  .. 
^Examiner 


..  .15,566,430 
, .  1,869,180 
, ...  1,897,581 


8 Herald-Exam..  4,938,441 

•Post  .  3,250,782 

•American  .  4,021,971 

•Journal  .  4,270,284 


Gain  or  Loss 
Over  1917. 
554,685  Loss 
901,020  Loss 
5,235,081  Loss 
5,101,854  Loss 
4,938,441  Gain 
280,683  Loss 
381,609  Loss 
236,661  Loss 


Totals  . 47,856,510  7,753,152  Loss 

tHerald  figures,  January  1  to  May  1, 
Inclu.rive. 

^Examiner  figures,  January  1  to  May 
1,  inclusive. 

SHerald-Examlner  figures,  May  2  to 
December  31,  inclusive. 

CINCINNATI 

Gain  or  Loss 
1918.  Over  1917. 

Post .  6,220,800  325,600  Gain 

•Times-Star  . . .  7,877,100  106,800  Gain 

Enquirer  .  6,911,400  251,100  Loss 

Commerc’l-Trib.  2,637,600  59,100  Loss 


PHILADELPHIA 

Gain  or  Loss 
1918.  Over  1917. 

Inquirer  . 13,965,300  616,200  Gain 

Record  .  8,892,300  451,600  Gain 

Preas .  6,176,100  1,087,500  Gain 

Ledger  .  8,604,293  1,365,018  Gain 

•Eve.  Ledger. .  6,039,735  1,049.666  Gain 

N.  American...  8,413,800  332,700  Gain 

•Bulletin  . 11,354,100  1,570,500  Gain 

Totals  . 62,445,628  6,472,984  Gain 

WASHINCTON 

Gain  or  Loss 
1918.  Over  1917. 

Star  . 13,703,926  1,311,453  Gain 

Post  .  7,889,408  863,853  Gain 

Times  .  7,700,517  2,587,181  Gain 

Herald  .  3,589,545  1^896,543  Loss 

Totals  . 32,883,396  2,865,944  Gain 

•No  Sunday  edition. 

Advertising  Resumed 

With  Rush  Immediately 

on  the  Close  of  War 

The  December,  1918,  advertising  rec¬ 
ord  for  87  newspapers  in  the  18  leadin.-j 
cities  of  the  United  States,  as  compiled 
toy  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  shows  that  68  news¬ 
papers  gained  over  the  corresponding 
month  of  1917,  and  19  lost  business. 
Taken  by  cities  16  gained  and  2  de¬ 
creased. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Gain  or  Loss 
1918.  Over  1917. 

Inquirer  .  1,205,400  87,.300  Gain 

Record .  795,000  22,800  Gain 

Press  .  680,200  11.3,700  Gain 

ledger  .  882,267  224,057  Gain 

•Eve.  Ledger  .  610,782  273,387  Gain 

N.  American  . .  773,100  50,100  Gain 

•Bulletin  .  1,085,800  250,900  Gain 

Totals  .  5,932,549  1,024,244  Gain 

LO.S  ANGELES 

Gain  or  Loss 


Times  . . . 
Examiner 
•Expre.ss  , 
•Herald  .. 


1918. 

.  1,262,996 

.  812,182 

.  815,710 

.  801,822 


Over  1917. 
100.352  Gain 
149,380  LOS.S 
49.238  Lo.ss 
64,694  Gain 

33,572  Lo.ss 


BALTIMORE 

Gain  or  Loss 


Sun  . 

•Eve.  Sun 
American 

•Star  _ 

News  . . . . 


1918. 

1,084,689 

797,649 

642,047 

361,398 

957,834 


1918. 

News  .  1,727,278 

•Journal  .  774,970 

•Times .  191,002 

Free  Press  ....  1,043,294 


Totals  . 23,646,900  221,100  Gain  The  summary  by  cities  follows: 


MILWAUKEE 

Gain  or  Loss 


1918. 

Journal  .  9,046,901 

Wisconsin-N’ws  3,646,516 

I.«ader  .  1,342,861 

Sentinel  .  6,930,744 

tFree  Press  . . .  1,853,539 


Over  1917. 
518,282  Gain 
781,657  Loss 
599,944  Loss 
784,459  Gain 
678,760  Loss 


Totals  . 21,220,561  767,620  Loss 

tDlscontlnued  December  2,  1918. 

NEW  ORLEANS 

Gain  or  Loss 


1918. 

Times-Plcayune  7,906,362 

Item  .  6,665,838 

States  .  6,794,587 


Over  1917. 
302i,941  Gain 
502,302  Gain 
287,676  Gain 


Totals  . 20,366,787  1,092,919  Gain 


New  York  . . . 
Birmingham  . 

Chicago . 

Philadelphia  . . 
I.i08  Angeles  . . 
Baltimore  .... 

Detroit  . 

Cleveland  .... 
Washington  . , 
8.  Francisco  . 

Buffalo  . 

St.  Louis . 

Minneapolis  . . 
Indianapolis  . 
Milwaukee  . . . 
New  Orleans  . 

St.  Paul  . 

Cincinnati  . . . . 


1918. 

9,712,562 

1,799,056 

4,338,165 

5,932,549 

3,692,710 

3,843,517 

3,736,544 

3,332,625 

3,298,308 

2,459,212 

3,150,995 

3,170,673 

2,390,521 

2,364,303 

2,027,897 

2,424,760 

1,774,779 

1,288,200 


Gain  or  Loss 
Over  1917. 
418,051  Gain 
256,942  Gain 
241,878  Loss 
1,024,244  Gain 
33,572  Loss 
785,678  Gain 
31,682  Gain 
376,800  Gain 
194,186  Gain 
143,206  Gain 
583,659  Gain 
151,971  Gain 
220,593  Gain 
289,959  Gain 
177,697  Gain 
328,127  Gain 
244,817  Gain 
67,200  Gain 


WASHINGTON 

Gain  or  Loss 


1918. 

Star  .  1,437,078 

Morning  Post..  851,717 

Times .  721,108 

Herald  .  288,405 


NEW  YORK 


1918. 

American  .  8,964,912 

Brooklyn  Eagle.  8,542,653 
•Commercial  ...  1,840,938 
•Eve.  Journal. .  7,183,506 


Gain  or  Loss 
Over  1917. 
345,760  Loss 
546,294  Loss 
20,247  Loss 
53,190  Loss 


Total  . 60,737,376  6,019,262  Gain 

The  comparative  records  of  the  in- 
dividual  papers  follow: 

NEW  YORK 

Gain  or  Loss 


•Eve.  Mail . 

.  4,174,098 

714,478  Loss 

1918. 

Over  1917. 

1918. 

Over  1917. 

•Eve.  Post.... 

.  8,783,969 

33,963  Loss 

760,514 

111,619  Loss 

Express  .... 

.  479,412 

66.970  Gain 

•Eve.  Sun . 

.  6,427,009 

10,692  Gain 

B’klyn  Eagle  . 

743,629 

37,117  Gain 

Courier  . 

.  644.018 

126,895  Gain 

Eve.  Telegram. 

.  7,806,620 

30,990  Gain 

•Commercial  . . 

117,676 

32,614  lioss 

•Commercial 

.  216,809 

64,808  Gain 

•Eve.  World. . . 

.  4,922,263 

396,369  Loss 

•Eve.  Journal  . 

785.960 

72,796  Gain 

Times  . 

.  745,023 

104,670  Gain 

•Globe  . 

.  6,267,669 

202,681  Loss 

•Eve.  Mail _ 

334,635 

126,889  Loss 

•Inquirer  . . . 

.  226,431 

48,156  Gain 

Herald  . 

.  6,596,016 

714,283  Loss 

•Ere.  Post  .... 

369,602 

2,679  Loss 

•News  . 

.  839,302 

182,161  Gain 

Standard-Union  6.628.966 

20,766  Loss 

•Eve.  Sun  .... 

666,192 

109,859  Gain 

Sun  . 

.  3,604,733 

626,966  Loss 

Eve.  Telegram. 

687,392 

40,195  Gain 

Totals . 

.  3,150,996 

683,659  Gain 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Gain  or  Loss 


1918. 

Journal  .  980,423 

Tribune  .  955,776 

•News  .  454,322 


Over  1917, 
93.349  Gain 
81,022  Gain 
.  46,222  Gain 


Totals  .  2,390,521  220,593  Gain 

lNDIAN.\POLIS 

Gain  or  Loss 
1918.  Over  1917. 

•News  .  1,038,003  95,784  Gain 

Star  .  993.876  148,788  Gain 

Times .  332,424  45,387  Gain 


Totals .  2,364,303  289,959  Gain 

MILWAUKEE 

Gain  or  Loss 


Over  1917. 
279,054  Gain 
226,352  Gain 
2,788  Loss 
116.217  Gain 
166,843  Gain 

785,678  Gain 


1918. 

Over  1917. 

Journal  . 

944,441 

181,941  Gain 

Wiscon.  News  . 

353,107 

58,961  Loss 

Leader  . 

152,046 

30,906  Loss 

Sentinel  . 

578,303 

85,623  Gain 

tFree  Pre.ss  . . 

Totals  . 

tDi.scontinued. 

2,027,897 

177,697  Gain 

NEW  ORLEANS 

Gain  or  Loss 

1918. 

Over  1917. 

Times-Picayune 

948,264 

168,755  Gain 

Item  . 

870,983 

178,464  Gain 

States  . 

605,513 

19,092  Loss 

Totals . 

2,424,760 

328,127  Gain 

ST.  P.\UL 

Gain  or  Loss 

1918. 

Over  1917. 

•Dispatch  . 

582,490 

101,348  Gain 

Ihoneer  Press  . 

618,790 

60,053  Gain 

News  . 

573,499 

83,416  Gain 

Totals  . 

1,774.779 

244,817  Gain 

ci: 

N'CINN.ATI 

Gain  or  Loss 

1918. 

Over  1917. 

•Post  . 

544,500 

27,600  Gain 

•Times  Star  . . 

743,700 

39,600  Gain 

Totals . 

1,288,200 

67,200  Gain 

•No  Sunday  Edition. 

Gain  or  Lo.ss 
Over  1917. 
61,292  Gain 
39,802  Gain 
52,948  IjOSS 
16,464  Ix)ss 


Totals .  3,736,544  31,682  Gain 

CI.EVBLAND 

Gain  or  Loss 
1918.  Over  1917. 

Plain  Dealer  . .  1.287.975  217,575  Gain 

Leader  .  326,775  65,725  Gain 

♦  News  .  673.875  35,550  Gain 

•Press  .  1,044,000  67,950  Gain 

Totals  .  3,332,625  376,800  Gain 


Over  1917. 
213.469  Gain 
99.2.35  Gain 
97,720  Gain 
216,238  Loss 


Totals  .  3,298,308  194,186  Gain 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Gain  or  IjOss 
1918.  Over  1917. 

Chronicle  .  614,642  72,548  Gain 

Examiner  .  925,204  20,398  Gain 

Bulletin  .  476,014  29,260  Gain 

Call  .  443,352  21,000  Gain 

Totals  .  2,459,212  143,206  Gain 


Gain  or  Loss 


Propose  to  Amend  Libel 
Laws  in  State  of  Texas 

Three  Amendments  Introduced  in  Both 

Houses  of  Legislature  as  Advocated 
by  the  Press  Association 

Three  amendments  to  the  Texas  libel 
laws  have  been  introduced  in  House  and 
Senate  of  the  Texas  Legislature  now  in 
.session  and  have  been  favorably  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Jurisprudence.  These  are  the  three 
amendments  advocated  by  the  Texas 
Pre.ss  Association: 

One  would  confine  the  venue  in  libel 
suits  to  the  county  in  which  the  plain¬ 
tiff  resided  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
libel  or  to  the  county  in  which  the  plain¬ 
tiff  resides  at  the  time  the  action  la  filed, 
or  the  county  which  is  the  home  of  the 
defendant. 

A  second  amendment  would  amend 
the  statute  so  as  to  Include  the  delib¬ 
erations  of  committees.  Commissioners* 
courts,  city  commissioners,  and  simll.ir 
bodies  in  the  list  of  privileged  matter. 

The  third  would  require  that  any  per¬ 
son  contemplating  filing  of  suit  for 
damages  on  an  alleged  libel  should  so 
Inform  the  defendant  within  a  period  of 
ninety  days  from  the  date  of  the  alleged 
offense. 

Represent  Quincy  (HI.)  Journal  Here 

Cone,  Lorenzen  &  Woodman.  225  Fifth 
Avenue,  have  been  appointed  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Quincy  (Ill.)  Journal. 
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EAGER  TO  ELIMINATE  LOBBYISTS 
FROM  CORRESPONDENTS’  RANKS 


Washington  Newspapermen  Determined  to  Uphold  Ethics  of 
Profession,  Which  They  Consider  Violated  by  Special 
Services  Given  by  Some  of  Their  Number 

By  RoBun  T.  Barry 

•  Washinqtov,  January  29, 

The  Standing  Committee  of  Correspondents  began  on  Wednesday  an  Inquiry 
Into  the  status  of  members  of  the  press  gallery  accredited  to  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  and  of  Norbourne  T.  N.  Robinson,  correspondent  for  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News. 

The  committee  acted  as  a  icsuP  of  the  admissions  by  Thomas  F.  Bogan, 
chief  of  the  Inquirer  bureau,  before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  when 
he  acknowledged  that  he  was  retained  as  “adviser”  by  several  corporations,  and 
in  the  Robinson  case,  following  the  publication  by  Controller  of  the  Currency 
John  Skelton  Williams  of  information  to  the  effect  that  Robinson  agreed  to 
promote  propaganda  to  prevent  the  conilrmation  of  the  Controller  for  another 
term. 


Stirred  Correspondents  Deeply 


The  two  incidents  have  stirred  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents  more  deeply  than 
anything  else  in  several  years.  There 
is  general  agreement  in  the  press  gal¬ 
leries  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the 
correspondents  to  take  some  positive 
action  to  remove  a  growing  impression 
that  many  of  them  are  engaged  in  en¬ 
terprises  that  violate  the  ethics  of  the 
profession,  if  not  the  rules  for  admission 
to  the  galleries  of  Congress. 

Indifference  to  Blame 

This  statement  is  made  without  any 
reference  to  the  merits  of  the  charges 
against  Logan  and  his  assistants  and 
Robinson.  The  incidents  simply  have 
drawn  renewed  attention  to  a  situation 
which  has  been  i)ermittcd  to  exist 
largely  through  the  indifference  of  the 
whole  body  of  correspondents  to  affairs 
that  involve,  indirectly  perhaps,  but  none 
the  less  vitally,  the  reputation  of  all. 

A  too  broad  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  “live  and  let  live”  has  brought 
about  an  indifference  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents  to  what  was  happening  in 
their  own  household.  The  subject  is  not 
one  for  immediate  dismis.'!al  on  the 
ground  that  it  might  be  avoided  if  the 
Standing  Committee,  which  is  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  and  the  Rules  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  pursued  a  stronger  policy. 
The  Standing  Committee  Is  not  to  blame ; 
responsibility  rests  on  every  single  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  gallery  who  is  aware  of  un¬ 
ethical  practices  and  does  not  concern 
himself  with  their  proper  treatment. 

Gus  J.  Karger,  who  has  represented 
the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  here  for 
many  years,  is  chairman  of  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee.  His  associates  are  Ben 
F.  Allen,  correspondent  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  and  Charles  S.  Albert,  of 
the  New  York  World  bureau.  No  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  gallery  are  more  concerned 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  profession  in  the  national 
capital,  nor  none  more  eager  to  attack 
any  influence  that  might  detract  one 
whit  from  the  esteem  in  which  the  cor¬ 
respondents  are  held  by  official  Wa.sh- 
ington. 

Eager  to  Keep  Clean 

The  fact  to  be  kept  In  mind  is  that 
the  Standing  Committee  operates  under 
certain  rules  governing  admission  to  the 
gallery;  that  it  Is  not  intended  to  be  the 
guardian  of  the  ethics  of  newspaper 
work,  nor  Is  it  empowered  to  pry  into 
the  affairs  of  every  man  seeking  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  gallery.  It  has  no  police 
powers.  It  cannot  act  without  warrant. 
It  is  a  judicial  rather  than  an  inquisi¬ 
torial  body. 

The  Standing  Committee  has  no  espe¬ 
cial  concern  with  the  lobbying  activities 


of  Logan,  as  he  is  not  a  member  of  the 
gallery.  His  corporate  connections,  how- 
every,  carry  a  rellectio.n  on  newspaper¬ 
men,  as  he  was  known  socially  in  Wash¬ 
ington  more  as  a  correspondent  than  as 
a  “lobbyist.” 

Maintained  News  Bureau 

Logan  told  the  Senate  Committee  he 
maintained  a  news  bureau  which  sup¬ 
plied  reports  to  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  and  several  periodicals.  The 
Standing  Committee's  inquiry  into  the 
status  of  Edward  C.  Easton,  Bassett 
Blackley,  and  Thomas  J.  Luckett,  who 
are  credited  to  the  Inquirer  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Directory,  concerns  solely  the 
question  of  whether  they  are  emplryees 
of  Logan  or  of  the  Inquirer. 

The  committee  desired  to  learn  whether 
they  were  employed  to  gather  reports 
for  all  the  connections  listed  by  Logan 
and  made  direct  or  informiU  reports  to 
Logan  on  news  developments,  or  were 
on  the  pay-roll  of  the  Inquirer.  Logan 
told  the  Benate  Committee  his  men  did 
not  report  to  liim  nor  discuss  with  him 
legislative  questions,  but  members  of 
the  gallery  made  the  point  that  Logan, 
through  the  men  accredited  to  the  In¬ 
quirer,  had  access  to  all  the  news  state¬ 
ments  given  to  the  correspondents,  some 
of  which  are  confldential  and  many  of 
which  are  sent  to  the  bureaus  under 
“future  release  date”  agreements,  and 
accordingly  are<not  intended  for  use  of 
lobbyists  or  any  one  else  until  pub¬ 
lished. 

Newspaper  Pay,  $60 

The  three  Inquirer  men  are  news¬ 
papermen  of  high  standing  among  their 
a.s.sociate.s,  and  their  friends  believe  they 
are  the  victims  of  conditions  for  which, 
it  is  contended,  they  are  not  to  blame. 
Officials  here  are  not  inclined  to  excu.se 
papers  which  retain  men  as  bureau 
chiefs  when  there  are  reasons  arising 
from  their  business  affairs  which  deny 
them  the  right  to  the  gallery  member¬ 
ship  that  is  prized  by  every  paper. 

“That  he  was  able  to  collect  regular 
monthly  salaries  amounting  to  $2,700 
from  six  different  great  corporations, 
while  the  newspaper  which  allowed  him 
to  remain  at  the  head  of  its  Washington 
bureau  asse.s.sed  bis  value  at  $60  a  week, 
affords  the  measure  of  his  relative  use- 
fulnes.s,”  said  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Public  Ledger,  in  commenting  on  the 
Ix)gan  exposure  under  the  editorial  cap¬ 
tion,  “  ‘Insidious  Influences’  Again  Bob 
Up  at  Washington.” 

In  Robinson’s  case  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  has  to  decide  whether  he  violated 
his  written  word  upon  obtaining  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  gallery,  when  he  signed  an 
application  blank  setting  forth  among 


other  things  that  he  was  not  and  would 
not  be  “employed  directly  or  Indirectly 
by  any  person  or  corporation  having  leg¬ 
islation  before  Congress.”  The  question 
arises  as  to  whether  the  confirmation 
by  the  Senate  of  a  public  official  comes 
within  the  scope  of  legislation.  The  view 
is  held  that  it  Is  a  legislative  function. 

Robinson  States  Position 

Mr.  Robinson  prepared,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Editor  &.  Pubusher,  a  detailed 
statement  of  his  side  in  the  controversy 
with  Controller  Williams.  The  memo¬ 
randum  made  public  by  Controller  Wil¬ 
liams,  which  Mr.  Robinson  denies  ever 
having  presented  to  any  banker  or  any 
one  else,  follows: 

“If  reappointed  and  confirmed  the 
pre.sent  Controller  of  the  Currency  will 
remai.x  in  office  for  five  years. 

"All  that  is  needed  is  determination 
on  the  part  of  two  or  three  Republican 
Senators.  If  they  assume  the  rc.spon- 
slbllity  the  Democrats  are  not  apt  to 
make  a  serious  fight  for  Williams  in 
the  Senate. 

“A  publicity  campaign  should  be 
started  at  once,  but  should  be  run  very 
quietly?  Several  papers  will  print 
stories  if  the  stories  are  handed  to  them 
disguised. 

“Full  publicity  can  come  when  the 
names  are  sent  to  the  Senate  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  committee. 

“In  the  meantime,  a  story  here  and 
there  would  help  the  Senators  along. 

“Get  several  bankers  in  on  the  deal. 
Do  not  tell  them  who  is  to  handle  the 
publicity  at  the  beginning.  That  is  a 
matter  strictly  between  you  and  me  for 
the  present,  because  I  will  want  to 
work  quietly  at  first,  since,  when  I 
have  to  come  out  in  the  open,  I  will  bo 
sure  to  make  some  enemies  in  high 
place.s. 

“Since  the  fight  promises  to  lA.t  only 
a  few  weeks  and  in  handling  tin  pub¬ 
licity  I  will  be  sure  to  incur  some  en¬ 
mities,  the  charges  will  be  $250  a  week. 
I  am  sure  I  can  do  some  good  work 
for  the  cause.” 

It  is  not  undertaken  here  to  pass  on 
the  merits  of  the  charges  involved  in 
the.se  two  cases.  The  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee,  unmoved  by  the  clamor  of  many 
corre.spondents  who  insist  their  dignity 
has  been  outraged,  is  reviewing  the  ques¬ 
tions  in  a  manner  that  would  do  credit 
to  a  judicial  body,  'its  policy  is  one  of 
fairness. 

Issues  Involved  are  pertinent  to  the 
discussion  of  what  constitutes  the  ethics 
of  the  profession  only  in  so  far  as  they 
afford  the  lever  for  opening  a  contro¬ 
versy  that  is  several  years  old. 

Suffer  for  Mistakes 

Newspapermen  as  a  class  suffer  for 
the  mistakes  of  every  man  in  the 
“game,”  but  it  is  fortunate  that  most 
of  the  men  who  hold  the  important  pub¬ 
lic  offices  in  Washington  are  big  enougii 
not  to  denounce  the  correspondents  as  a 
cla.ss  for  what  might  appear  at  first 
glance  a  gross  violation  of  ethlc.s. 

The  Standing  Committee  Is  not  a  Jour¬ 
nalistic  police  force.  Its  powers  are  re¬ 
stricted.  When  a  man  signs  his  appli¬ 
cation  for  the  gallery  and  states  on  his 
honor  that  he  does  not  represent  for¬ 
bidden  interest.s,  the  committee  cannot 
go  beyond  his  word  until  some  concrete 
evidence  or  some  specific  charges  is  pre¬ 
sented.  This  makes  it  primarily  a  mat¬ 
ter  for  settlement  by  the  individual  con¬ 
science.  With  a  gratifying  majority  the 
conscience  is  ample  safeguard. 

Washington  newspaper  work  is  not 
free  of  certain  violations  of  ethics  and 
the  rules  of  the  gallery. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  members  of 
the  gallery  still  in  good  standing  have 
been  or  still  are  pre.ss  agents  for  in¬ 


terests  concerned  in  legislation  by  Con¬ 
gress. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  members  of 
the  gallery  are  engaged  in  propaganda 
W’ork  of  one  kind  or  another,  the  oil  In- 
tere.sts  in  Mexico  being  an  in.stancc. 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  thatTiewspaper- 
men  li.sted  in  the  directory  are  openly, 
or  secretly,  employed  by  political  parties 
and  politicians. 

It  is  a  simple  fact  that  there  have  been 
serious  violations  of  the  confidences  of 
State,  War  and  Navy  officials,  especially 
during  the  war,  when  such  violations 
carried  the  additional  onus  of  being  di¬ 
rect  repudiations  of  the  voluntary  cen¬ 
sorship. 

Violations  of  confidences  Imposed  by 
Herbert  C.  Hoover,  the  Food  Adminis¬ 
trator,  in  his  weekly  conferences  with 
newspapermen,  were  such  as  to  cause  on 
one  occa.sion  a  “drum-head”  court-mar¬ 
tial  by  the  men  who  resented  the 
“treason  within  their  ranks.” 

Confidences  Violated 

Now,  when  con.sldcration  is  accorded 
the  fact  that  these  things  are  glaring  ex¬ 
ceptions  and  do  not  shake  the  confidence 
officials  have  in  the  bulk  of  the  news¬ 
papermen,  they  appear  trivial,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  each  instance  reflects 
in  some  degree  on  the  correspondents  as 
a  class. 

Who’s  to  blame? 

Fir.st:  The  corre.spondenta 

Second:  The  newspapers. 

It  seems  an  impossible  task  to  or¬ 
ganize  new.spapermen  even  for  their  own 
salvation.  Witness,  the  governing  bodies 
of  any  press  club.  All  members  do  a 
lot  of  talking,  but  the  actual  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  club  is  left  to  a  half  dozen 
men. 

The  Standing  Committee  in  Wa.shlng- 
ton  is  responsible  to  'Congre.ss  for  the 
conduct  of  the  press  galleries.  It  has 
no  jurisdiction  over  men  whose  work 
is  not  at  the  Capitol.  Men  may  work 
on  the  departmental  beats  without  any 
supervi.slon  by  the  committee.  There  is 
no  organization  of  correspondents  which 
pa.s.ses  on  the  men  who  enter  the  confl¬ 
dential  conferences  with  the  Secretaries 
of  War,  State  and  the  Navy.  There  is 
no  committee  to  siuspend  a  man  from 
those  conferences  after  he  has  violated 
a  confidence. 

Responsible  to  Congress 

Even  at  the  Capitol  the  powers  of  the 
Standing  Committee  are  so  circumscribed 
that  it  rarely  happens  that  a  working 
newspaperman  oversteps  the  rules.  The 
only  thing  necessary  for  admission  is 
that  a  man  represents  him.self  to  be  a 
“daily  telegraphic  correspondent”  for  a 
daily  newspaper  and  complies  with  the 
following  rule: 

“I  am  not  engaged  in  the  prosecution 
of  any  claim  pending  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  or  any  department;  I  am  not  em¬ 
ployed  in  any  legislative  or  executive  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Government,  or  by  any 
foreign  government  or  any  representa- 
tiv'e  thereof;  I  am  not  employed,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  any  stock  exchange, 
board  of  trade,  or  other  organization  or 
member  thereof,  or  brokerage  house,  or 
broker  engaged  in  the  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  of  any  security  or  commodity,  or  by 
any  person  or  corporation  having  legis¬ 
lation  before  the  Congress;  and  I  will 
not  become  engaged  in  any  of  these 
capacities  while  retaining  membership 
in  the  gallerle.s.  My  chief  attention  is 
given  to  telegraphic  correspondence 
for  the  doily  newspaper  in  whose  behalf 
this  application  is  made. 

“Other  occupation  or  employment,  if 
any  (including  publicity  work)”  (to  be 
stated). 

(Continued  on  Page  35.) 
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“YOU  MAKE  PAINTS,  DON’T  YOU? 


Solirilors  Should  Inform  Themselves  and 
Avoid  (ooDsh  Questions. 

IN  Euitcik  &  PuuLisHEK  for  January 
18  comments  were  made  on  the  im¬ 
portance  o£  advertising  solicitors  in¬ 
forming  themselves  in  advance  concern, 
ing  the  industry  from  which  they  might 
be  trying  to  obtain  business.  The  point 
was  illustrated  by  the  relation  of  an 
experience  with  the  proprietor  of  a  Ca¬ 
nadian  magazine.  During  a  short  trip 
recently  in  the  Middle  West  1  heard 
similar  stories.  For  example,  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  a  farm  publication  had 
solicited  for  business  the  advertising 
manager  of  a  building  products  con¬ 
cern.  The  solicitor  was  told  that  the 
firm  could  not,  at  that  particular  time 
at  any  rate,  use  -  farm  papers.  The 
tone  of  voice  that  the  solicitor  used 
in  response  indicated  that  he  was  the 
most  worried  and  mystified  man  that 
ever  stood  in  front  of  a  transmitter. 
He  simply  could  hot  understand  why 
the  advertising  manager  did  not  and 
could  not  use  farm  papers  and  par¬ 
ticularly  his  own  farm  paper.  After 
some  minutes  of  conversation  he  said: 

"Well,  I  really  cannot  understand 
this  matter  at  all.  You  say  that  you 
never  use  farm  publications.  Why, 
don’t  you  make  agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments?”  And  he  seemed  more  mysti¬ 
fied  than  ever  when  the  advertising 
manager  told  him  that  his  firm  had  not 
that  honor.  He  was,  however,  a  so¬ 
licitor  with  a  ready  wit,  and  he  Imme¬ 
diately  came  back  with  another  ques¬ 
tion:  “Well,  you  manufacture  paints, 
don't  you?”  “No,  sir,”  was  the  reply. 
And  the  solicitor  remarked,  “Well,  that 
is  funny.  I  really  thought  you  did.” 


MORE  TRAGIC  THAN  FUNNY 

IN  my  opinion,  it  was  more  tragic 
than  funny.  Not  only  did  he  waste  a 
lot  of  time  for  two  persons,  but  he  In¬ 
jured  the  prospects  of  other  advertis¬ 
ing  solicitors — and  competent  advertls. 
Ing  solicitors — getting  attention  they 
merited.  It  is  worth  repeating  what 
was  written  in  this  page  three  weeks 
ago — the  proposition  cannot  bo  fitted  to 
the  medium;  the  medium  must  be  fitted 
to  the  proposition. 

How  can  It  be  fitted  by  the  advertis¬ 
ing  solicitor  unle.ss  he  first  makes  him¬ 
self  acquainted  not  only  with  the  kind 
of  products  that  are  being  manufac¬ 
tured  by  a  prospective  advertiser,  but 
also  with  the  conditions  of  the  busi¬ 
ness?  If  the  possession  of  such  knowl¬ 
edge  were  more  common,  expressions 
that  this  advertising  manager  and  that 
advertising  manager  and  the  other  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  are  several  sorts  of 

d - d  fools  would  be  less  common. 

Every  business  that  advertises  is  differ¬ 
ent,  and  there  are  usually  very  definite 
rea.sons  for  adopting  certain  policies. 


THOS.  deeming  &  CO.,  134  William 
Street,  New  York  City,  has  been 
elected  to  membership  In  the  a.ssocla- 
tlon.  Alexander  M.  Stewart,  general 
manager,  will  represent  the  company 
In  the  A.  N,  A. 


ADAPTATION  SHOULD 
CHARACTERIZE  ADVERTISING 

HAT  is  written  above  may  seem 
like  a  grumble.  Some  one  may 
mutter,  “Sullivan  has  been  to  Canada 
and  acquired  a  grouch.”  Nothing  o* 
the  sort.  What  is  written  is  a  bark. 
Now  for  the  bite. 

The  records  of  export  activity  on  the 
part  of  United  States  merchandisers 
are  full  of  evidences  of  ineptitude  and 
of  failure  to  recognize  differences  and 
to  adapt  plans  and  methods  and  appeal 
to  those  differences.  Even  between 
North  and  South  in  the  United  States 
this  inadaptability — perhaps  Ignorance, 
perhaps  mental  laziness — is  displayed. 
Harry  Tipper  has  told  of  the  advertiser 
who  had  been  advertising  rubber  boots 
in  Texas  for  a  number  of  years,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  country  peo¬ 
ple  in  Texas  wear  leather  boots,  and 
the  city  people,  when  necessary,  wear 
rubbers.  He  has  also  mentioned  his  own 
experience  in  being  in  Texas  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  and.  In  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  seventy-five  degrees,  reading 
four  or  five  pieces  of  snow-bound  copy 
while  having  breakfast. 

My  visit  to  Canada  has  reminded  me 
of  an  advertisement  that  appeared  in 
Canadian  newspapers  some  years  ago 
asking.  In  effect,  that  Canadians  drink 
a  certain  make  of  beer’  in  order  that 
the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  might  be  maintained.  One 
would  have  to  u.se  Sam  Weller’s  “dou¬ 
ble-barrelled  binocular”  to  discover  a 
Canadian  who  disagrees  with  those 
principles.  But  I’ll  bet  the  writer  5t 
that  advertisement  could  talk  hlmselr 
into  ecstacles  about  “consumer  accept¬ 
ance”  without  dreaming  that  there  was 
possibly  a  consumer  acceptance  that 
didn’t  accept  simply  because  It  was  In¬ 
vited  so  to  do. 


you  feel  sore  if  you  were  the  Canadian 
manufacturer  who  showed  me  the  let¬ 
ter?  It’s  bad  advertising,  at  least,  that 
offends  the  susceptibilities  of  the  reader. 


HERE'S  ANOTHER 

EtcE  another:  “Your  coopera¬ 
tion  in  tlius  facilitating  its  Ameri¬ 
canization  work  will  be  appreciated.” 
That  was  sent  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Every  reading  man  in  the  United  States 
knows  the  limits  of  the  term,  "Ameri¬ 
canization.”  But  to  the  Canadian  who 
doesn't  walk  down  Fifth  Avenue  be¬ 
tween  12  noon  and  1  P.  M.  every  day 
and  witness  the  degree  to  which  Amerl. 
canization  work  has  progressed,  such 
a  word  as  "Americanization”  means  dc- 
Canadiunization.  Foolish,  you  say!  Bur 
wouldn’t  you  be  mad  if,  as  an  ideal,  you 
had  before  you  the  building  of  a  na¬ 
tionhood  through  which  new  thought, 
new  industrial  triumphs,  new  powers  of 
the  mind,  the  body  and  the  soul,  might 
be  contributed  to  enrich  the  world’s 
possessions  of  such? 

The  last  example  is  a  “peach”:  “You 
will  be  asked  by  the  United  States  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service  to  do  certain,  speci¬ 
fic  things.  This  is  an  opportunity  to 
add  another  star  to  the  constructive 
war  service  ilag  of  the  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs.”  It  is  obvious  how  that 
happened.  Form-letter — a  few  (to  Can¬ 
ada)  overlooked  among  many  mailed  ar 
the  same  time.  But,  after  what  I  saw 
in  the  face  of  the  Canadian  advertisinis 
club  man  who  read  that  appeal,  I  have 
resolved  to  entrust  the  Canadian  or 
other  non-U.  S.  section  of  any  mailing 
li.st  I  may  have  to  a  special  guardian 
angel  of  the  6”  x  4”.  If  I  don’t,  I  may 
find  out  some  day — a  little  too  late— 
why  .the  firm’s  products  do  not  sell  in 
foreign  countries  to  a  greater  extent. 


THE  DEADLY  FORM-LETTER 

HAT  advertisement  Is  by  no  means 
the  only  example  of  inadaptability, 
or  Ignorance,  or  mental  laziness  on  the 
part  of  American  firms  advertising  in 
Canada,  or,  for  all  I  know,  on  the  part 
of  American  publl.sher.s.  Until  recentl/ 
there  existed  in  New  York  a  branch  ot 
the  (Committee  on  Public  Information, 
called  the  Foreign  Press  Bureau.  It 
did  some  mighty  good  work  In  fighting 
German  propaganda  In  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  The  A.  N.  A.  helped  it  and  co¬ 
operated  with  It,  so  I  know.  But  I  had 
no  idea  that  it  was  sending  its  literature 
and  form-letters  into  Canada  Into  Can¬ 
ada  which,  with  a  total  population 
much  less  than  that  of  New  York  State, 
sent  abroad  an  army  bigger  by  nearly 
three  times,  proportionately,  than  that 
of  the  United  States!  Into  Canada, 
which  has  lost  sixty  thousand  men 
killed,  at  least  as  many  as  the  United 
States,  and  who,  for  nearly  three  year.^, 
was  America’s  soldier! 

Wrote  the  Foreign  Press  Bureau  to 
Canadian  concerns:  "With  thanks 

again  for  your  cooperation  in  our  work 
of  presenting  the  case  of  the  United 
States  abroad.”  From  New  York  li 
doesn’t  look  so  very  offensive.  But 
when  you  rend  It  in  a  Canadian  city, 
with  the  wounded  men  all  around,  and 
the  foregoing  facts  in  mind,  wouldn’t 


CHICA(;0  STARTS  A.  N.  A, 

CHAPTER 

MEETING  6f  membership  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  A.  N.  A.  companies 
in  Chicago  was  held  at  the  La  Salle 
Hotel  on  the  evening  of  January  24, 
dinner  being  served.  The  programme 
was  arranged  by  It.  N.  Fellows,  of  the 
Addnessograph  Company,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  meeting  an  A.  N.  A.  chapter 
was  formed  with  the  following  officers: 
T.  J.  Wright,  Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co., 
Pre.sidcnt:  It.  W.  Sullivan,  Wibson  & 
Co.,  Vice-President;  Miss  E.  Drago 
Brown,  North  Western  Expanded  Metal 
Company,  Secretary;  W.  G.  Bisbee,  Car¬ 
ter  White  I.cad  Company,  Treasurer. 

Vice-President  T.  J.  Wright  acted  as 
chairman,  and,  in  an  address,  empha¬ 
sized  not  only  the  value  of  the  data 
service  to  be  obtained  from  the  A.  N.  A. 
headquarters  office,  but  also  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  derived  from  a  clo.se r  con¬ 
tact  of  membership  representative.s. 

Itobert  W.  Sullivan  gave  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  Illuminating  talk  on  a 
constructive  advertising  campaign  pre¬ 
pared  and  conducted  by  him  a  few 
months  ago;  Mr.  Sullivan  used  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  all  material  u.sed  in  the 
campaign,  and  with  this  he  was  able 
to  illustrate  in  a  graphic  manner  each 
step.  A  very  lively  discussion  followed. 


from  which  those  in  attendance  ob¬ 
tained  a  great  deal  of  benefit 

Mr.  Sullivan’s  talk  was  followed  by 
the  exhibit  of  a  motion  picture  film  of 
the  Addressograph  Company’s  last  sales 
convention,  featuring  principally  tho 
100  Per  Cent.  Club  of  the  company. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Fellows,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  explained  the  policy  be¬ 
hind  the  film,  the  steps  taken  in  Its 
production,  and  other  pertinent  points. 

In  order  that  the  membership  con¬ 
cerns  might  get  the  fullest  benefit  from 
the  local  chapter  and  also  from  the 
parent  organization,  it  was  decided  that 
the  membership  representatives  should 
urge  the  attendance  of  members  of  the 
companies’  advertising  staffs  and  any 
others  connected  with  the  concerns — 
members  of  the  sales  'force  or  other 
departments.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
in  this  way  the  chapter  could  be  made 
to  serve  as  a  school  of  instruction  to 
growing  executives  and  there  could  be 
obtained  a  broader  idea  of  A.  N.  A.  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Chicago  A. 
N.  A.  Chapter  will  be  held  on  February 
21. 


.GETTING  TOGETHER 

DUIUNG  last  week  I  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  Association  of  Ca¬ 
nadian  Advertisers  in  Montreal.  Tho 
total  membership  of  the  A.  C.  A.— these 
abbreviations  are  Inevitable,  and  the 
shortcut  more  popular  than  walkln.g 
around  the  block — is  sixty-five,  which 
is  fairly  large  In  view  of  the  size  of  the 
population  of  Canada — around  8,000,000, 
The  membership  representatives  had 
travelled  long  distances — from  Toronto, 
from  London,  Ont.,  Hamilton,  and  other 
points  in  Ontario,  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
changing  information,  opinions  and 
idea.s,  establishing  bases  for  collective 
action  in  protection  or  promotion  of 
mutual  Interest,  and  to  establish  stand¬ 
ards.  Which  is  exactly  what  men  have 
been  doing  for  ages. 

The  A.  C.  A.  Is  by  way  of  being  a 
daughter  of  the  A.  N.  A.,  but,  as  is 
Canada  in  relation  to  Great  Britain, 
“Daughter  am  I  in  my  mother’s  house, 
but  mistress  in  my  own.”  The  A.  C.  A. 
and  the  A.  N.  A.  keep  close  together, 
work  together,  help  together.  But  they 
are  quite  Independent  bodies.  It  does 
seem  necessary  to  say  that,  because  as 
sure  as  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow 
morning,  some  day  some  one,  witness¬ 
ing  the  disposition  of  the  A.  C.  A.  and 
the  A.  N.  A.,  will  say  that  the  two  are 
affiliated,  meaning  that  one  is  a  branch 
of  the  other.  Some  minds  are  congeni¬ 
tally  single  track;  they  cannot  operate 
in  more  than  one  dimension  at  one 
time.  And  they  cannot  conceive  that 
it  can  be  possible  to  maintain  inde¬ 
pendence  and  yet  work  together — along 
common  denominational  linea  They 
cannot  understand  how  there  can  be  at 
one  and  the  .same  time  unity  and  va¬ 
riety,  They  must  moke  a  rule.  The 
syndicating  type  of  mind,  which  is  the 
German  type  of  mind.  Is  with  us;  It 
abideth  not  in  Central  Europe  only. 
And  there  is  also  a  type  of  mind  that 
not  only  wants  annexation  of  territory, 
but  annexation  of  thought  and  all  men¬ 
tal  activity. 
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Dr.  Joseph  A.  Benr.ett,  pastor  of  the 
Tabernacle  Baptist  Church,  Chillicothe, 
speaking  of  “The  Press-Pulpit,’’  likened 
the  press  to  righteousness  and  the  pul¬ 
pit  to  holiness. 

Paul  Cowles,  of  the  central  division  ot 
the  Associated  Pre.ss,  told  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  experienced  in  the  gathering  and 
forwarding  of  news  of  the  great  war  and 
.some  of  the  details  on  how  the  business 
was  handled. 

Governor  Cox,  himself  a  newspaper 
publisher,  paid  tribute  to  the  general 
uprightness  of  newspapers,  with  a  plea 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  Bolshevism 
and  keeping  the  truth  before  the  people 
at  all  times. 

Edward  Mulcahey,  a  Knights  of  Co¬ 
lumbus  entertainer,  gave  monologue 
imitations  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
assembled  newspaper  men. 

Asks  Better  Co-operation 

The  VVedne.sday  morning  session  be- 
.gan  with  an  addre.ss  by  Jason  Rogers, 
of  the  New  York  Globe,  on  the  subject 
matter  of  Increased  foreign  advertising, 
mentioning  some  of  the  ways  to  In¬ 
crease  foreign  advertising.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  T.  R.  Wllllam.s,  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  on  the  general  subject  of 
cooperation,  pointing  out  particularly 
ways  In  which  cooperation  would  ben¬ 
efit  publishers  In  a  financial  way  as 
w'ell  as  In  solving  other  difficulties. 

Senator  Warren  G.  Harding,  editor  of 
the  Marlon  Star,  reached  the  conven¬ 
tion  during  the  session  In  time  to  make 
an  address  to  the  newspaper  men  as¬ 
sociated  with  him  in  times  gone  by.  He 
recalled  how  much  easier  it  Is  to  sit  at  a 
managing  editor’s  desk  and  tell  how  to 
run  the  Government  than  to  vote  on  the 
problems  arising  before  a  Senator. 

The  old  officers  were  reelected  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Pre.sldent,  G.  W.  C.  Perry,  Chilli-  ^^e  G.  Logan  Pa 
cothe  Gazette:  first  vice-president,  Fred 
W,  Bush,  Athens  Messenger:  second  vice- 
president,  Egbert  H.  Mack,  Sandusky 
Register:  secretary,  Louis  H.  Brush, 

Salem  News,  and  treasurer,  Frank 
Harper,  Mount  Vernon  Banner. 


PRE-WAR  PRICE  OF  NEWS  PRINT 
WILL  NEVER  BE  REACHED  AGAIN 


BURNS  AND  SMITH  BUY 
INTEREST  IN  PAYNE 
SPECIAL  AGENCY 


Vice-President  of  Whitaker  Paper  Company  Tells  Ohio  Editors 
That  Cost  May  Go  Down  Somewhat,  but  Not 
in  1919 — Co-operation  Needed 


Columbus,  Ohio,  January  29. 

Members  of  the  Ohio  Associated  Dallies,  meeting  here  to-day,  were  told 
by  D.  E.  Barry,  vice-president  of  the  Whitaker  Paper  Company,  that  the 
price  of  news  print  paper  will  never  go  back  to  the  lower  rate  that  pre¬ 
vailed  before  the  war.  He  doubts  whether  there  will  be  any  reduction  at  all 
during  the  year, 

“A  great  many  contracts  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  $3.75  to  $4  and 
unless  something  extraordinary  happens,  this  seems  to  me  to  be  about  the  basis 
of  price  we  can  expect  for  news  pnnl  on  large  contract  orders  for  the  balance 
of  the  year,”  Mr,  Barry  said. 

Adjust  Themselocs  to  Four-Cent  Price 

He  reviewed  conditions  in  the  news  “In  other  words,  we  will,  no  doubt, 
>rint  field  as  follows:  eventually  see  lower  market  prices  than 

“I  have  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  are  now  prevailing.  It  is  a  very  dlffi- 
lubli.shers  have  adjusted  their  business,  cult  question  to  say  when  or  how  much 
using  the  cost  of  their  white  news  print  lower  the  prices  will  be,  for  that  ques- 
n  about  4  cents  per  pound,  and  also  tion  could  only  be  answered  when  we 
eeping  in  mipd  the  fact  that  It  will  know  more  about  the  fundamental 
robably  be  better  to  have  our  own  changes  that  must  take  place  preceding 
.merican  mills  continue  in  the  news  any  material  reduction  in  the  price.  For 
usiness,  even  if  the  cost  is  higher,  than  instance,  how  much  must  the  price  of 
}  depend  on  big  Canadian  mills,  for  lal)or  be  reduced?  How  much  must  the 
ley  will  at  least  perform  the  function  of  price  of  coal  and  other  materials  that 
rotection,  if  nothing  more,  by  contlnu-  enter  into  the  cost  of  manufacture  be 
ig  to  operate  on  news  print.  While  I  reduced? 

ave  seen  no  figures  showing  what  is  “That  is  a  very  difficult  problem  to 
le  average  cost  of  the  Wisconsin  Mills  answer,  but  one  thing  that  seems  cer- 
)-day,  it  is  probably  not  less  than  4  tain  is  that  we  will  never  go  back  to  as 
imts  and,  therefore,  some  of  the  smaller  low  a  basis  of  wages  or  price  of  news 
.merican  mills  have  to  get  a  higher,  print  as  prevailed  before  the  war,” 
rice  than  4  cents  in  order  to  make  a 

Mrs.  Zell  Hart  Deming,  publisher  of 
Must  Prevent  Profiteering  Warren  Daily  Tribune,  who  was  on 

“What  we  want  to  try  to  prevent,  the  programme  for  “The  First  Page,”  in- 
owever,  is  profiteering,  and  while,  of  troduced  a  new  note  of  interest  in  the 
ourse,  it  Is  human  nature  to  try  to  meeting  by  an  exhibition  in  which  the 
lake  big  profits,  it  is  another  question  first  page  of  each  daily  newspaper  in  Ohio 
'hether  it  would  be  good  business  policy  spoke  for  itself.  Mrs.  Deming  wrote  to 
}  do  so,  especially  to  try  to  make  ex-  each  member  of  the  Associated  Ohio 
rbitaut  profits  when  the  business  is  not  Dailies  to  send  to  her  a  recent  copy  of 
hie  to  carry  IL  Therefore  it  seems  to  a  first  page.  With  these  first  pages, 
le  that  the  desires  and  alms  of  the  some  eighty  in  number,  Mrs.  Deming 
ubli.shers  and  the  desires  and  alms  of  made  a  wide  frieze  around  the  wall  of 
le  news  manufacturers  should  be  large-  the  room  in  which  the  annual  meeting 
the  same  and  a  spirit  of  ‘live  and  let  of  the  association  was  held, 
k-e'  should  prevail.  I  do  not  know  of  “As  most  of  the  things  one  might  say 
ly  news  mill  in  the  United  States  about  first  pages  are  bromides,”  said 
ipecially  that  tried  to  profiteer.  There  ,  Mrs.  Deming,  “an  exhibition  of  the  faces 
as  only  one  that  was  under  serious  of  Ohio’s  dailies  furnishes  a  silent  speech 
ispicion :  that  is,  of  the  large  mills  with  from  each  publisher.  It  is  like  giving 
horn  we  had  any  tradings.  every  publisher  an  opportunity  to  say 

What  is  really  wanted  is  more  of  a  a  word  about  first  pages,  and  it  is  also 
(Operative  spirit,  rather  than  antago-  a  plan  by  which  all  may  speak  at  once.” 

Fight  Social  Diseases 

“Now,  the  question  resolves  Itself 

•wn  to  a  question  of  supply  and  de-  subject  of  Publicity  For  and 

and.  As  near  as  we  can  see,  the  supply  Against  Social  Di.seases,”  Dr.  J.  M. 
quite  equal  to  the  present  demand.  Shapiro,  of  Cleveland,  an  army  officer, 
Jt  of  course  we  have  to  take  Into  con-  ^  paper. 

leration  there  will  be  an  Increased  There  were  round  table  talks  led  by 
iport  business.  On  the  other  hand,  members  on  the  subjects  of  circulation, 
ere  may  be  some  developments  In  that  <?ditorial,  advertising,  news  print  paper, 
le.  at  least  there  has  been  a  rumor  to  advertising,  motion  picture  adver- 

at  effect — that  Scandanavian  countries  publicity  for  automobiles, 

ay  send  news  print  here— but  the  con-  a  paper  on  “Ohio’s  Latest 

lions  do  not  seem  to  Indicate  that  is  in  Taxation,”  by  Daniel  J. 

.Ing  to  be  a  very  Important  factor,  be-  formerly  Secretary  of  State  and 

use  It  will  no  doubt  be  more  to  their  general  counsel  of  the  Ohio  Manu- 

Ivantage  to  woric  with  the  European  fadurers  Association, 
untries,  and  especially  England.  'The  social  session  and  banquet  was 

held  at  the  new  Elks’  Club,  the  publish- 
War  Prices  Will  Be  Cut  ers  being  welcomed  to  Columbus  by 

“We  are  facing  a  reconstruction  Mayor  Karb. 

riod.  In  fact,  we  are  now  trying  to  Scholarly  Talk  by  Schermerhom 
organize  our  Industrial  forces  and  President  Perry  responded  to  the 
angtng  from  a  war  to  a  peace  basis.  Mayor’s  greetings  and  introduced  James 
ilch  means  that  eventually  the  war  Schermerhom,  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Ices  must  be  eliminated  and  the  peace  Times,  who  gave  a  scholarly  talk  on  the 
le  prices  prevail,  so  it  is  safe  to  say  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  war,  with 
it  the  present  prices  are  not  normal  a  plea  for  a  continuance  of  the  spirit  of 
icea  cooperation  and  help  so  far  developed. 


Gkorge  J.  Burns 

The  firm  of  Payne.  Burns  &  Smith 
to-day  succeeds  the  Elastern  office  of  the 
G.  Logan  Payne  Company.  The  change 
is  the  result  of  George  J.  Burns  and 
George  D.  Smith  becoming  partners  of 
Mr.  Payne  and  the  retirement  of  Harry 
Prudden  from  the  organization  in  order 
to  go  into  other  bu.siness. 

The  change  of  Interest  In  the  East  in 
no  way  effects  the  Western  organization 
of  the  G.  Logan  Payne  Company. 

George  Burns  needs  no  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Editor  &  Pubusher  readera  He 


Hoosier  Editors  Set  Feb.  6-7 
For  Annual  Meeting 


Will  Discuss  a  News  Bureau  for  Indiana 
Democratic  Papers  at  Washington  - 
J.  Ham.  Lewis  to  Speak 


George  D.  Smith 


RfJOa 


Fpom 


A  (lerorative  mortised  cut  for  exploit¬ 
ing  Oriental  rugs.  The  black  silhouette 
technique  always  shows  up  well  in  lim¬ 
ited  space.  Its  simplicity  is  its  chief 
recommendation. 


personally  conducted  Cook’s  Tour  through  Hi!g- 
dom  with  diplomatic  .skill  and  discretion. 

He  might  have  been  waiting  for  some  one  .  .  . 
his  wife  perhaps. 

The  half  hour  lengthened  Into  an  hour,  and  .still 
the  interloper  remained  at  his  post.  Finally,  as  if 
siitisfied,  he  walked  to  a  small  office  in  the  rear  of 
the  department  and  opened  the  manager’s  door. 

He  Had  a  Message 

**/^C)OD  morning,  News-Courier!”  a  voice  at  a 

vJTde.sk  exclaimed,  and  a  stout,  little.  Jovial  per¬ 
sonage  with  poppy-red  cheeks  and  a  lovable  double 
chin  stretched  out  his  hand. 

This  was  “Bill”  Randal,  head  of  the  Rug  and  Car¬ 
pet  Departments  of  Our  Town’s  most  progressive 
department  store. 

And  the  interloper  was  our  mutual  friend,  The 
Ad-Man. 

"Too  busy  to  see  me?”  he  Inquired. 

“Nothing  to  do  but  count  my  money  and  wish  for 
my  next  New  York  trip,"  was  the  response. 

“Perhaps  you  will  not  be  so  glad  to  have  this  chat 
when  you  hear  what  I  have  to  say,”  the  News- 
Courier  man  continued. 

“Want  to  tell  me  how  punk  our  special  rug  ad¬ 
vertising  is,  I  suppose?” 

"Something  like  that.” 

“Come,  come;  you  newspaper  men  are  not  satis- 


“Bill”  Randal’s  eyes  twinkled. 

“Since  you  put  it  so  prettily  .  .  .  yep!” 

“Well,  then— I  have  spent  an  hour  watching 
things  in  the  department.  I  wanted  to  collect  some 
first-hand  material  that  would  help.  I  got  it  .  .  • 
and  .something  else.” 

Randal  was  Interested  immediately. 

“Yea,”  he  nodded,  "yes.”  He  was  leaning  across 
his  desk. 

“I  think  the  best  way  to  write  and  draw  advertis¬ 
ing  Is  to  study  the  methods  of  the  salesmen  and  the 
attitude  of  the  people  buying  the  goods.  I  was 
never  so  Impressed  by  this  fact  befdre.” 

“Please  don't  get  an  axe  out  for  the  salesmen.  The 
labor  situation  Is  a  problem.  You  ought  to  know 
that.  Most  of  our  young  fellows  went  into  khaki. 
They  are  coming  back  .  .  .  but  slowly.  And 
you  never  saw  a  more  restless  bunch  in  your  life 
.  .  .  changed!  They  are  not  satisfied  with  the 

hum-drum  of  a  rug  department.  Nothing  short  of 
firing  the  store  or  setting  off  a  charge  of  dynamite 
will  catch  their  Interest.  We  put  in  old  fellows 
here  that  have  been  retired  for  twenty  years.  They 
come  down  to  work  with  mustard  plasters  on  their 
backs  and  a  bottle  of  Sloan’s  Liniment  in  their  hip 
pockets.  But  lire  away  .  .  .  I’m  fat  and  happy 
.i  and  I  can  stand  It.” 

(Continued  on  Pope  14.) 
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PUTTING  the  atmosphere  into  the  Advertisements  and  Impressing  Public 
With  Fact  That  the  Place  to  Buy  Rugs  Is  At  a  Rug  or  Furniture  Store. 

By  W.  Livingston  Larnkd. 

A  MAN  was  leaning  against  one  of  the  pillars  in 

the  Rug  Department  of  Howitt  &  Andrews.  FOREWi 

He  had  been  there  for  at  least  a  half  hour, 
casually  watching  the  Tides  of  Trade  that  went  in  These  stories  and 

and  out. 

Occasionally  he  smiled.  More  often  he  scowled 
.  .  .  the  scowl  of  a  man  who  did  not  exactly  sym¬ 
pathize  with  what  was  going  on. 

No  one  seemed  to  notice  him.  He  engineered  that 


./A.AKTN(3  tub 


FOREWORD 

■  These  stories  and  illustrations,  pre¬ 

pared  for  Editor  &  Publisher,  and 
appearing  for  the  first  time,  are  for 
practical  application.  They  are  not  mere 
theory  .  .  .  they  can  be  applied  to  the 
daily  needs  of  the  merchandiser.  The 
News-Courier  is,  of  course,  a  suppositi¬ 
tious  small  town  newspaper  and  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  logical  means  of  giving  a 
human  touch  to  the  stories.  All  designs 
are  original  and  drawn  for  actual  use.  It 
is  necessary,  because  of  lack  of  room,  to 
reproduce  them  in  very  small  size.  They 
are  intended  for  two,  three  and  four  col¬ 
umn  widths  and  the  originals  are  many 
times  larger  than  here  presented.  Ap¬ 
plication  for  territorial  newspaper  rights 
for  the  drawings,  plates  or  electrotypes 
should  be  made  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Their  attractiveness  is,  of  course, 
increased  by  the  two  and  three  column 
measure  reproduction. 


fled  unless  we  use  a  full  page  to  sell  a  few  bath¬ 
room  rugs  and  a  roll  of  kitchen  linoleum.” 

“A  page  would  sell  out  your  entire  stock  and 
have  you  writing  to  market  for  more  .  .  .  if  it 

was  written  right  .  .  .  well  illustrated.” 

“You  might  try  making  the  boss  think  that  way.” 
“You  asked  me  to  get  up  some  special  material  for 
a  .series  of  rug  ads,  didn’t  you?”  , 

“Yes  ,  .  .  we’re  ripe  for  ’em.  War  all  over, 
(’argo-carrlers  getting  busy.  European  trade  routes 


opened  and  the  Bolshevikl  having  its  whiskers 
trimmed.  I  want  to  have  a  special  rug  or  carpet 
insert,  illustrated,  in  our  main  ad,  at  least  twice  a 
week  from  now  on.” 

»*  A  ND  willing  to  .spruce  it  up  a  bit  .  .  .  make 
■exit  look  human?” 


TtlE  LAND 


•x  romance 


There  is  yet  an  interesting  story  to  tell 
of  that  far  country  from  which  the  Ori¬ 
ental  rug  comes  and  the  atmosphere  is  al¬ 
ways  picturesque. 


14 


The  livability  of  a  room  i8  al> 
ways  increased  by  the  right  rugs 
-  they  grow  to  have  a  person¬ 
ality  all  their  own. 


There  is  a  ‘  Quality  Look”  to  the  room 
that  is  finished  with  the  right  kind  of  rug. 
This  design  is  for  three-column  space. 


have  more  rc.spect  for  them  .  .  ,  have  a  greater 

desire  to  own  them  ...  to  see  them  on  their 
lloor.s.’* 

"I  think  I  come  around  to  your  way  of  thinking,” 
agreed  the  Ad-Man;  “have  you  material  that  will 
assist  in  writing  the  copy  and  Illustrating  It  attrac¬ 
tively?” 

{( rjLENTY  of  it.  Books  on  the  subject.  And  I 
1  DO  want  the  Oriental  atmosphere.  Of  course, 
the  great  difficulty  Is  the  price.  They  cost  big 
(Continued  on  Page  30.) 


ment.  What  did  you  overhear  .  .  .  what  did 

you  see?” 

“I..et  me  tell  it  in  my  own  way.  I  can  best  illus¬ 
trate  my  point  by  rehearsing  a  few  of  the  sale.s 
...  a  few  of  the  methods  .  .  .  for  you  HAVE 
.some  old  fos.sil.s,  at  that.  A  lady  of  obvious  refine¬ 
ment  came  into  the  department.  Said  she:  T  want 
to  buy  a  rug  for  a  bedroom.  It  has  quite  light, 
cretonne  draperie.s,  white  enamel  furniture,  and  a 
hardwood  floor.’ 

“  ‘Yes,  Madam,*  said  the  .salesman,  whereupon  he 
produced,  of  ail  things,  a  heavy  red  velvet  rug.  The 
customer  Icoked  surprised.  Then  she  smiled  .  .  . 
and  I  did  likewise. 

”  ‘That  rug  would  never  do  for  a  bedroom  .  .  . 
even  if  there  was  no  cretonne  ...  no  light  fur¬ 
nishings.  It  is  a  parlor  rug,'  said  the  lady  with 
some  impatience;  ‘it  Is  not  appropriate  at  ALE! 
Show  me  something  else.' 

“The  .salesman  was  fumbling  in  a  pile  of  massive 
Turkish  rugs  with  patterns  that  would  have  pro- 
vid“.t  iieipetual-  nightmare,  l)ecau.sc  of  their  de¬ 
signs  when  your  assistant  happened  on  the  scene. 
He  sized  up  the  situation  and  resorted  to  w’hat  I 
considered  a  stroke  of  genius.  Said  he:  ‘Have  you 
seen  the  new  line  of  rag  rugs?  They  are  very 
beautiful,  very  quaint,  very  serviceable.  I  think 
I  overheard  you  .saying  that  much  of  your  furniture 
was  Colonial.  'The  rag  rugs  are  particularly  ap¬ 
propriate.  They  come  In  so  many  charming  de¬ 
signs  .  .  .  solid  color  centres  with  .simple  borders, 
floral  de.sigms  or  the  standard  hit-and-miss,  which, 
as  you  know,  dates  back  to  the  days  when  the  early 
Colonials  made  their  own  rag  rug.s.  This  line  has 
started  well,  and  the  quality  Is  of  the  very  finest. 
Moreover,  they  are  economical.  I  recommend  them 
as  just  the  thing  with  the  cretonne  hangings  you 
mention.' 


"No  ...  I  merely  collected  general  informa¬ 
tion.  On  the  contrary.  It  was  a  case  of  rather 
clever  salesmanship.  My  bit  of  education  came 
from  a  chap  who  KNEW  what  to  say.  I’m  sur- 
pri.sod  that  you  never  put  the  same  identical 
THOUGHTS  and  APPEALS  Into  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  .  .  .  you’d  sell  more  rugs.” 


“What  Did  You  See?” 

**Q0UNI>S  as  if  it  might  be  ’Pop’  Finkley;  he  has 
Obcen  with  us  ever  since  the  foundation  was 
started  for  the  store.  And  In  this  same  depart- 


ti'T'HE  woman  was  interested  AT  ONCE.  Here 
X  was  genuine  salesmanship  asserting  itself. 
The  man  knew  his  business.  She  was  just  five 
minutes  accepting  a  large  rug,  9  x  12,  and  three 
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returnable — that  they  are  absolutely  unsuited  to 
conditions.  I  wish  to  save  you  from  thia  There 
are  certain  plcetles  of  rug  selection,  as  you  are 
aware.  .  .  .  Furniture  has  SO  much  to  do  with  it. 
.  .  .  Hed  mahogany  means  dark  velvets  .  .  . 

heavy  furniture  means  Hoyal  Wilton  ...  or 
similar  weaves  .  .  .  then  again  ...  if  the 

draperies  are — say  blue — it  would  mean  Chinese 
rugs.’ 

Sold  a  Fine  Bill 


**  T  T  a  fine  bill  of  goods  .  .  .  everybody 

11  was  happy.  And  there  are  little  merchandis¬ 
ing  .sermons  in  the  experience.  I  think  we  can  get 
away  from  these  bare  announcements  and  silver 
print  reproductions  of  rugs.  Suggest  to  people  that 
this  store  operates  along  the  ’Pop’  lines  .  .  .  that 
you  sell  rugs  to  .stay  put,  and  that  there  arc  no 
later  regrets.  More  rugs  shown  on  floors.  In  pict- 
ure.s,  with  the  warmth  and  life  of  environment, 
rather  than  jUST  A  RTTG.  You  intend  to  empha- 
.size  Orlental.s,  did  you  say?” 

”Yes  .  .  .  and  a  beautiful  line.  This  town 

does  not  seem  to  understand  or  appreciate  the  value 
.  .  .  the  sentimental  value  of  Oriental  rugs.  Few 
have  been  sold  of  late.  We  have  stock  left  over 
from  before  the  war.  I  never  saw  such  a  com¬ 
munity  for  fus.slng  around  with  cheap  floor  cover- 
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5  X  7's  for  the  .same  room.  But  the  sale  did  NOT 
.stop  here.  That  rascal  sold  the  customer  a  com¬ 
plete  rug  equipment  for  ALL  her  bedrooms.  He 
explained  that  they  were  cool  and  refreshing  for 
the  summer  months,  even  if  she  had  other  rugs.” 

’’That  was  ’Pop’  all  right,”  said  the  Department 
Manager.  ”He’s  a  wizard.  He  could  sell  a  rug  to 
an  Pl.skimo  for  an  ice  hut.  I  never  knew  him  to 
fail.  Some  of  these  salesmen  hand  a  woman  out 
pure  silk  rugs  for  a  bath  room  and  an  Oriental 
Prayer  Rug  for  the  tool  house.  But  go  on  .  .  . 

I'm  all  ears!” 

’’Now  for  the  expert  stuff!  For  fully  one-half 
hour  I  li.stened  and  watched  while  this  same  ’Pop,’ 
as  you  call  him,  put  over  a  big  deal.  Man  and 
woman  came  in.  They  wished  to  furni.sh  a  library 
with  rug.s.  The  furniture  was  all  new.  The  wom¬ 
an,  as  u.sual,  did  all  the  talking.  Patiently  the 
sale.sman  heard  her  story.  Then  he  .said: 

”  ’What  is  the  size  of  the  library,  please?’  He 
was  told.  Whereupon  he  laid  the  foundation  for 
an  intelligent  survey  of  the  situation.  Was  it 
period  furniture?  What  was  the  color  of  the  furni¬ 
ture?  A  description  of  the  pictures,  walls,  and 
draperie.s.  ’You  see.  Madam,’  he  went  on,  ‘before  I 
can  show  you  rugs  I  should  know  that  library  .  .  . 
have  a  mental  picture  of  it.  It  is  rather  dangerous 
to  purcha.se  rugs  without  knowing  these  thing.s. 
Often  .  .  .  very  often  .  .  .  people  buy  rug.s,  think¬ 
ing  them  .satisfactory,  and  find  after  they  have  beei 
on  the  floor  a  week  or  so — and  are  therefore  non- 


ings.  They  even  go  in  for  the  mall  order  proposi¬ 
tion,  and  while  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  on  that 
score  in  .some  directions,  still,  I  think  our  own  peo¬ 
ple  should  patronize  home  industry.  By  that  I 
mean  encourage  our  stores  to  be  BETTER  stores 
It  can't  happen  if  there  is  too  much  buying  on  the 
outside.” 

”A  bit  inconsistent  ...  if  that  reasoning  is 
correct,  we  should  not  go  to  Persia,  China,  Turkey, 
and  any  part  of  the  old  country  for  our  rugs.  Wo 
should  use  the  home-made  variety.” 

Not  a  Parallel 

ttXTOT  a  parallel  at  all.  Europe  produces  cer- 

i  X  tain  staples  that  are  a  merchandise  in  them- 
.selves.  America  can  not  .  .  .  does  not  attempt 
to  .  .  .  match  them,  or  even  to  compete.  Orien¬ 
tal  rug.s  and  the  really  beautiful  rugs  from  China, 
that  are  so  much  in  vogue  now,  with  teakwood  fur¬ 
niture  and  fancy  lamps,  belong  in  a  distinct  class. 
All  peoples  should  encourage  the  arts  .  .  .  it’s 

a  duty  we  owe  progre.ss  and  civilization.  Why,  say 
.  .  .  as  .soon  as  our  early  .settlers  in  this  coun¬ 
try  .  .  .  around  Boston  and  in  New  England — 

l)egan  to  accumulate  wealth,  because^of  the  growth 
of  what  was  then  our  merchant  marine,  they  sent 
to  England  and  France  for  housefurnishings.  Ship- 
antiques  .  .  .  that  command  fabulous 
of  the  be.st  Engli.sh  design.  It  went  right  into  those 
early  American  homes.  That  accounts  for  some  of 
the  heirloom  treasures  that  bob  up  ever  so  often 
.  antiques  .  .  .  that  command  fabulou.s 
price.s.  No,  I  think  you  are  wrong  when  you  a.sk 
.Xrnerieans  to  shut  off  Oriental  ,  .  .  foreign- 

made  rugs. 

"There  is  room  for  BOTH.  It  is  even  our  duty,  I 
think,  to  encourage  the  purcha.se  of  these  co.stly 
and  wonderful  weaves  from  other  shores.  They 
repre.sent  an  Investment.  They  richen  the  furnish¬ 
ings  of  a  home.  I'll  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  I 
want  several  of  our  ads  to  BE  educational.  Let's 
tell  of  how  the  rugs  are  woven  .  .  .  where  they 

come  from,  and  the  artistry  that  goes  into  them.  It 
will  make  interesting,  convincing  reading.  I  would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  teach  this  town  a  les.son 
or  two  on  the  wonder  of  Oriental  rugs.  They  will 
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RELY  ON  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
TO  SELL  FINAL  BOND  ISSUE 


Policy  of  Donated  Space  to  Be  Continued — Fewer  Circulars, 
Booklets  and  Posters  to  Be  Used — Investment 
Feature  Emphasized  in  Copy 

By  a  Special  Correspondent. 

Washinqtom,  January  28. 

The  newspapers  will  be  counted  upon  to  put  over  the  next  Liberty  Loan 
just  as  they  did  its  four  predecessors.  Totnliy  unfounded  is  the  rumor  that 
newspaper  advertising  is  not  to  be  utiiized  extensively  in  the  big  bond 
drive — probably  the  final  drive  of  the  kind — that  is  planned  for  April.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  prominent  newspaper  advertisers  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
have  recently,  in  response  to  inquiries  from  officials  of  the  United  States  Treas¬ 
ury,  come  forward  and  declared  almost  unanimously  that  they  would  prefer 
to  again  purchase  newspaper  space  and  donate  it  to  the  Government  rather  than 
to  resort  to  any  new  scheme  for  putting  across  this  closing  campaign  of  the 
war  finance  programme. 

Probably  the  impression  that  has  been  created  in  some  quarters  that  the 
newspapers  will  not  play  the  leading  rOle  in  selling  the  Fifth  Liberty  l>oan 
has  been  due  to  another  erroneous  idea.  There  has  been  gossip  to  the  effect 
that  the  Government  expects  this  filial  war  loan  to  be  subscribed  almost  wholly 
by  the  bankers;  and  that,  knowing  tliat  the  bankers  will  have  to  shoulder  the 
burden.  Uncle  Sam  will  dispense  with  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  broad-gauge 
advertising  and  publicity  programme  to  iine  up  the  general  public.  All  such 
talk  is  wide  of  the  mark. 

Must  Be  Sold  to  the  People,  Not  to  the  Bankjs 


Not  only  is  there  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  making  a 
financial  pack  horse  of  the  banks,  but 
it  is  held  at  Washington  that  it  woula 
be  a  mighty  bad  thing  for  business  in 
general — the  newspaper  business  in¬ 
cluded — if  the  banks  were  compelled  to 
absorb  this  fifth  issue  of  war  bonds. 

Would  Tie  Up  Bank  Funds 
It  would  mean  that  if  the  funds  cf  the 
banks  were  tied  up  in  Government  se¬ 
curities  the  banks  would  have  no  money 
to  loan  to  business  houses  ail  up  an  t 
down  the  land  for  the  expansion  of 
their  activities.  Result,  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  would  be  stunted  along  witn 
every  other  agency  of  commercial  and 
industrial  development.  No,  says  offi¬ 
cial  Washington,  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
pie  must  be  persuaded  to  buy  the  new 
bonds  outright  or  on  the  partial  pay¬ 
ment  plan  and  newspaper  space  must 
be  used  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

While  advertising  schedules  have  not 
yet  been  made  up,  and  it  is  too  early 
to  make  downright  prediction,  it  will 
.surprise  none  of  the  prominent  officials 
at  the  United  States  Treasury  if  there 
be  used  in  marketing  this  final  offering 
of  war  bonds  a  greater  aggregate  of 
newspaper  advertising  space  than  was 
used  for  any  previous  loan.  The  rea- 
.son  la  not  far  to  seek.  This  next  loan 
must  be  sold  by  an  appeal  to  rea.son 
rather  than  a  play  upon  emotion.  Pa¬ 
triotism  will  help,  mo.st  assuredly,  hut  it 
cannot  be  counted  upon  as  an  all-suffi¬ 
cient  keynote  of  copy  as  it  was  in  the 
loans  that  went  over  the  top  while  the 
actual  fighting  was  in  progres.s.  The 
bonds  of  the  fifth  loan  must  be  played 
up  as  a  wise  and  profitable  Investment 
and  that  will  Involve  an  Intensive  cam¬ 
paign  of  education  along  a  line  that  was 
subordinated  in  the  earlier  campaigns. 

To  Continue  Donation  Policy 
AVhen  leading  newspaper  adverti.sers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  the 
directors  of  adverti.sing  in  the  several 
Federal  Reserve  dl.strlcts  recently  held 
a  council  of  war  with  respect  to  the 
loan  of  1919,  the  men  who  paid  for 
.space  in  the  other  loan  drives  were  al¬ 
most  a  unit  in  declaring  that  they  stood 
ready  to  give  repeat  orders  ,for  page 
layouts  and  smaller  space  Just  as  was 
done  during  1917  and  1918.  Further¬ 
more  they  voted  to  turn  in  on  the  new 


advertising  appropriation  the  very  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  money  that  was  left 
over  from  the  advertising  budget  of  the 
Fourth  Loan. 

Three  Lines  of  Appeal  Suggested 

In  all  respects  the  plan  of  campaign 
with  reference  to  newspaper  publicity 
and  advertising  will  follow  the  formula 
perfected  for  the  Fourth  Loan.  That 
is  to  say,  Washington  will  prepare  little 
newspaper  advertising  copy,  but  will 
leave  that  responsibility  to  the  adver¬ 
ti.sers  who  donate  space,  or  to  the  local 
committees  through  wliich  the  .space  is 
purcha.sed.  To  be  sure,  Wa.shington  will 
have  “idea.s”  and  suggestions  "and  may¬ 
be  some  standardized  copy  to  pass  out 
if  anybody  wants  it;  but  the  point  Is 
that  local  advertisers  and  local  com¬ 
mittees  will  have  free  hands  if  they 
wish. 

However,  the  Government  is  going  to 
suggest  for  the  guidance  of  all  newspa¬ 
per  men  and  writers  of  advertising  a 
definite  policy  as  to  “theme"  that  takes 
cognizance  of  the  exceptional  conditions 
that  obtain  with  respect  to  this  loan. 

Under  this  strategy,  three  lines  of  ap¬ 
peal  will  be  considered  dominant  in  the 
adverti.sing  and  propaganda  for  the ' 
Fifth  Liberty  I.iOan.  The  first  of  these 
is  "Fini.shlng  the  Job.”  The  argument 
will  be  made  that  Uncle  Sam  must  t)e 
kept  in  funds  until  the  job  over  there 
is  definitely  done,  until  the  la.st  soldier 
has  been  brought  hack  from  Europe, 
and  until  provl.slon  is  made  for  the 
proper  care  of  all  the  sick  and  wounded. 

Topics  to  Inspire 

The  second  topic  assigned  by  way  of 
Inspiration  for  the  makers  of  newspa¬ 
per  copy  will  be  “Peace  and  Prosper¬ 
ity.”  This  takes  account  of  not  only 
the  obligations  but  the  opportunities 
that  will  confront  the  nation  Incident 
to  our  now  position  of  world  leader.ship. 

Finally,  the  newspaper  men  will  bo 
a.sked  to  build  advertl.sements.  news  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  special  features  upon  tho 
theme  of  “Inve.stment.”  All  angles  of 
the  subjects  of  thrift,  intelligent  econ¬ 
omy,  sy.stematic  saving,  and  the  "rainy 
day”  Insurance  of  the  bond  owner  are 
expected  to  be  exploited.  The  fact  th.at 
the  new  bonds  will  be  of  short  maturity 
(an  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  many  in¬ 
vestors)  and  that  tho  rate  of  intere.st 


will  probably  be  higher  than  on  any 
of  the  preceding  issues  will  afford  am¬ 
munition  for  making  the  most  of  the 
Investment  a.spect  of  the  assignment. 

“Victory  Liberty  Loan” 

A  number  of  newspaper  executives 
have  suggested  to  the  officials  at  the 
Treasury  that  this  new  loan  should  be 
de.signated  the  Victory  Loan,  and  that 
this  is  not  to  be  done  does  not  mean 
that  the  officials  do  not  appreciate  the 
force  of  the  arguments  put  forward  by 
the  men  whose  training  and  experience 
qualify  them  as  experts  in  the  choice 
of  “headlines.”  After  due  deliberation, 
however,  it  was  concluded  that  for  the 
.sake  of  cumulative  effect  the  name 
“Liberty  Loan”  should  be  retained. 

However,  “Victory”  is  to  be  used  in 
an  only  .slightly  subordinate  sen.se.  For 
example,  the  lapel  button  for  the  next 
loan  will  bear  a  “V.”  That  will  stand 
for  Fifth,  but  even  more  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  fact  that  it  likewise 
.stands  for  Victory. 

Arranging  “Stunts” 

Director  of  Liberty  I..oan  Publicity 
Frank  R.  Wilson  is  arranging,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  three  weeks’  campaign 
in  April,  a  number  of  “stunts”  that  will 
afford  good  copy  of  genuine  news  value 
for  the  newspapers.  For  example,  there 
have  been  conveyed  to  Great  Rritaln 
and  Franco  urgent  invitation.s  to  sena 
their  most  famous  and  most  daring  aces 
to  make  exhibition  flight.s. 

However,  straight  newspaper  copy  in 
the  reading  and  adverti.sing  columns 
will  be  tho  main  prop.  As  indicative 
of  the  heavier  re.sponsibllity  that  is  to 
go  to  the  newspapers  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  there  will  be  used  in  this 
next  campaign  comparatively  little  lit¬ 
erature  in  the  form  of  cards,  circulars 
and  booklets.  And  there  will  be  only 
five  poster  designs  in.stead  of  ten  a.s  In 
the  previous  campaign.  If  pre.sent  ex¬ 
pectations  are  realized,  clo.se  to  $5,000,- 
000  will  be  paid  to  the  newspapers  of 
the  United  States  in  April  by  advertis¬ 
ers  who  will  assign  their  regular  space 
or  buy  special  display  to  boom  the  fare¬ 
well  appearance  of  the  Liberty  T^oan. 

America  Falling  Behind 
in  Drive  for  Trade 

Gillian  Publisher  Blames  Delay  in  Issuing 
Passports,  Saying  that  Britain  Is  Get¬ 
ting  Ahead  of  U.  S.  Merchants 

George  M.  Bradt.  publi.sher  of  the. 
Havana  (Cuba)  Po.st,  who  arrived  In 
New  York  recently,  ‘declares  that  the 
TTnited  States  is  far  behind  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  pii.shing  for  trade  in  Cuba  and 
South  American  countries,  becau.se  of 
delay  in  issuing  pa.ssports  to  represen¬ 
tatives  of  bu.sine.ss  hou.ses. 

The  drummers  of  England  and  other 
countries  are  on  tho  job  already,  he 
.said.  He  cited  an  instance  where  a 
merchant  in  Havana  wrote  to  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  and  to  England  regarding 
the  purcha.se  of  $250,000  worth  of  goods. 
The  English  mill  representatives  reached 
Cuba  and  left  before  the  Providence 
man  started  from  home. 

Mr.  Bradt  said  that  within  ten  days 
after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  a 
Briti.sh  freighter  loaded  with  thou.sands 
of  tons  of  goods  reached  Cuba,  and 
several  British  ship.s  had  been  there 
since  with  cargoes.  A  Swedish  con¬ 
cern  offered  him  news  print  paper,  he 
said,  on  a  three-year  contract  at  one- 
third  le.ss  than  he  had  been  paying  In 
this  country. 


Editors  Declare  for  Absolute 
Americanism 

Northern  Minnesota  Association  Hears 

War  Tales  and  “Talks  Shop” — Elects 
W.  E.  Verity  President 

The  Northern  Minnc.sot.a  Editorial 
.\s.sociation,  comprising  dailies  as  well 
as  weeklies,  held  Its  annual  meeting  at 
Wadena  January  24  and. 25.  It  pro¬ 
nounced  in  favor  of  absolute  American¬ 
ism  and  in  oiiposition  to  anything  like 
Bolshevism  and  indorsed  tho  good  roads 
movement  in  which  the  State  of  Minne- 
.sota  purposes  expending  $100,000,000 
eventually. 

H.  V.  Jones,  president,  manager  and 
editor  of  the  Minneaiiolis  Journal,  one 
of  the  American  journali.sts  who  vlsiteil 
the  front  in  France,  related  his  obser¬ 
vations  there  in  an  address  on  “Coop¬ 
eration  of  City  and  Country  Press.” 

Prof.  W.  P.  Kirkwood,  of  Sft.  Paul, 
head  of  the  department  of  journalism 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
editor  of  the  publications  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  of  the  university,  in  an 
addre.s.s,  “Bucking  the  Hindenburg 
Line,”  told  how  the  pre.ss  of  the  State 
helpi'd  win  the  war.  Other  addres.se.s 
were:  “Peace-Time  Printing  Prices,” 
Will  Wilke,  Grey  Eagle  Gazette,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  and  State  Editorial 
Executive  Committees;  “Fraudulent 
Stock  Promotions,”  Curtis  L.  Mo.sher, 
publicity  agent  and  o-ssistant  agent  for 
the  Ninth  Federal  Reserve  District; 
“Newspaper  Ideahs,”  Fred  E.  Hadley, 
Winnebago  City  Enterprt.se,  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Minne.sota  Editorial  A.sso- 
ciation.  Representatives  of  Twin  City 
and  Duluth  whole.salc  paper  houses 
joined  in  the  discus.sion  of  prices. 

The  new  officers  are  W.  E.  Verity, 
Wadena  Pioneer  Journal,  president,  suc- 
ceoillng  George  E.  Eric.son,  Spooner 
Northern  News;  H.  C.  Mitchell,  Bemidji 
Sentinel,  vice-pre.sident;  A.  G.  Rutledge, 
Minneapoll.s,  secretary-treasurer  (re¬ 
elected)  ;  Charles  T.  Keller,  Menahga 
.Toiirnal;  Harry  M.  Wheelock,  Wheelock’s 
Weekly,  Fergus  Falls,  and  Henry  Phil- 
lip.s,  Mahnomen  Pioneer,  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 


Buys  Control  of  Greenville  News 
The  controlling  interest  in  the  Green¬ 
ville  (S.  C.)  News  was  purcha.K'd  Jan¬ 
uary  22  by  B.  H.  Peace  from  Capt.  El- 
Il.son  A.  Smyth,  who  for  the  past  thirty- 
one  years  has  been  connected  with  this 
paper,  first  as  director  and  later  as 
president.  Mr.  Peace  has  been  general 
manager  of  the  News  since  1916.  but 
had  been  identified  with  it  in  various 
capacities  for  more  than  fifteen  years 
prevlou.sly.  The  transaction  will  involve 
no  changes  in  the  policy  of  the  paper, 
as  it  will  continue  to  be  under  tho 
management  of  Mr.  Peace,  just  as  it 
has  been  for  the  past  three  years. 


Revives  C.  C.  N.  Y.  Publiration 
The  Mercury  Magazine,  oldest  literary 
organ  of  the  College  of  the  (Ity  of  New 
York,  will  be  resumed  in  the  coming 
semester.  The  Mercury  was  last  issued 
in  .\pril.  Becau.se  many  student.s.  for¬ 
mer  contributors,  were  occupied  in  war 
activities,  and  while  others  were  in  the 
S.  A.  T.  C.,  It  was  decided  to  suspend 
It  temporarily. 


Appointed.  Secretary  and  Cashier 
Cornelius  A.  McGrath,  legislative  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record, 
has  been  ippolnted  secretary  and  cash¬ 
ier  in  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Buildings,  at  a  .salary  of  $2,200. 
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ECONOMY  SOUNDS  DEATH  KNELL 
OF  CIRCULATION  GUARANTEE 

John  Adams  Thayer  and  Jesse  H.  Neal  See  Benefit  to  Both 
Publishers  and  Advertisers  in  Permanent 
Adoption  of  War  Regulations 

Believing  that  the  regnlatlons  poveming  wasteful  practices  instituted  by 
the  War  Industries  Board  during  the  war  has  been  of  benefit  to  the  pub¬ 
lishing  industry,  the  Periodical  Publishers’  Association  of  America  has 
adopted  them  as  additional  standards  of  practice,  urging  all  publishers  to  follow 
them.  It  Is  argued  that  if  publishers  had  discarded  the  practices  complained 
of  years  ago  they  would  find  their  business  on  a  better  basis  to-day. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  if  the  elimination  of  waste  be  carefully 
and  consistently  followed  there  will  be  less  talk  about  guaranteed  circulations, 
and  that  quality  as  well  as  quantity  will  rule  in  the  selection  of  mediums  by 
advertisers.  John  Adams  Thayer,  executive  secretary  of  the  Periodical  Publish- 
-ers’  Association,  has  some  decided  opinions  on  this,  which  he  thus  expressed  to 
Editor  &  Pubusher: 

Circulation  Guarantee  Thing  of  Past 


“It  can  safely  be  said  that  the  old 
guarantee  of  (drculation,  requiring  a  re¬ 
bate  if  circulation  falls  below  guarantee 
amount,  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  go  into  details  giving 
reasons  why  such  a  policy  has  been  dis¬ 
continued;  quality  of  circulation,  as  well 
as  quantity,  together  with  the  methods 
employed  to  obtain  the  circulation.  Is 
and  should  be  the  basis  for  advertising 
value,  and  not  mere  quantity. 

Audits  Solve  Problem 

"In  former  days,  when  no  regular 
audit  was  made  of  circulations,  there 
may  have  been  a  guarantee  statement- 
made  by  some  optimistic  publisher 
which  fell  short  of  the  stated  quantity, 
but  the  circulations  of  all  leading  pub¬ 
lications  are  now  audited  by  either  the 
A.  B.  C.,  or  some  certified  audit  firm, 
which  gives  all  the  Information  desired 
by  the  advertiser  or  advertising  agent. 
This  audit,  together  with  the  print  and 
net  editions,  which  can  be  obtained 
monthly  upon  request,  simplifies  the 
matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

“As  is  well  known,  many  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  publicatlona  such  as  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Ladles*  Home  Journal, 
and  the  Literary  Digest,  have  never 
felt  the  necessity  for  guaranteeing  cir¬ 
culations.  The  list  of  publi.shing  houses 
which  disapprove  the  guarantee  clause, 
or  which  are  not  writing  contracts  on 
that  ba.sis.  Includes  al.so  such  houses 
as  the  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  the 
International  Magazine  Company,  Mc¬ 
Call  Company.  Pictorial  Review  Com¬ 
pany.  Vogue  Company.  People’s  Home 
Journal,  American  Boy.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  and  many  others. 

May  Not  Be  Resinmed. 

"The  giving  of  free  copies  to  agents, 
their  representatives,  advertisers  and 
prospective  advertisers,  was  another 
‘wasteful  practice’  which  the  War  In¬ 
dustries  Board  recommended  that  pub¬ 
lishers  discontinue.  'The  board  went  on 
record  as  saying  that  no  Industry  had 
so  little  regard  for  its  product  as  the 
publishing  Industry.  All  one  had  to  be 
in  former  years  was  an  occasional  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  receive  so  many  publications 
free  that  the  library  table  in  his  home 
resembled  the  reading  room  of  a  public 
library.  This  liberality  of  many  pub¬ 
lishers  in  giving  unnecessary  free  copies 
was  the  cause  of  the  Issuance  of  an 
order  by  the  Post  Office  forbidding  it, 
so  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  regulation 
by  the  War  Industries  Board  made  no 
appreciable  change." 

Tease  H.  Neal,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Associated  Budness  Paper.s,  stated 
that  before  the  war  very  few  of  the 


business  papers  issued  circulation  guar¬ 
antees  calling  for  a  rebate  should  cir¬ 
culation  fall  below  the  guaranteed 
amount  during  the  term  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  Beginning  with  the  promulgatloi. 
of  the  regulations  by  the  War  Indus¬ 
tries  Board,  he  said  that  the  practice 
had  been  discontinued  entirely,  and  that 
there  was  little  likelihood  of  Its  being 
resumed. 

“The  business  papers,"  said  Mr.  Neal, 
"are  staunch  believers  in  frequent  and 
verified  circulation  statements.  They 
are  using  every  legitimate  means  to 
maintain  circulations  to  the  uttermost 
limit  of  service  to  their  Industries  and 
their  advertisers,  but  they  are  opposed 
to  any  method  of  artificial  stimulus  to 
extend  circulations  beyond  that  limit.” 

Mr.  Neal  asserted  that  the  tendency 
of  guarantees  with  rebate  penalties  Is 
towards  unhealthy  competition  for  mer» 
quantity,  which  adds  unnecessary  over¬ 
head  costs  and  creates  a  false  ba.sls  for 
advertising  rates. 

"The  main  consideration  for  an  ad- 
verti.ser  in  e.stlmating  the  value  of  a 
business  paper,”  he  said,  “is  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  covering  its  legitimate 
field.  If  the  paper  is  covering  its  field, 
then  the  addition  of  a  thousand  or  so 
copies  will  detract  from,  rather  than  en¬ 
hance,  its  adverti.sing  value.  The  extra 
cost  of  the  superfluous  circulation  must 
be  absorbed  by  the  publisher,  thus 
le.ssening  his  ability  to  render  adequate 
service,  or  else  be  added  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  rates.” 


Wisconsin-New*  Will  Move 
The  Milwaukee  Wisconsin -News  will 
move  into  larger  quarters  as  soon  as  its 
leases  expire.  It  has  leased  the  base¬ 
ment  and  the  first  and  second  floors  of 
the  Goldsmith  Building,  an  eight-story 
structure,  two  blocks  from  its  present 
home,  retaining  the  present  advantage 
of  being  about  midw.ay  between  Mil¬ 
waukee’s  two  railroad  depots.  The  new 
home  will  be  two  blocks  nearer  the 
Federal  building  and  the  Court  House 
and  clo.se  to  other  centres  of  news.  In 
the  new  home  there  will  be  new  pre.sses 
able  to  print  60,000  papers  an  hour. 


Seek*  Reason*  for  U.  S.  Publication* 
Senator  Sherman,  of  Rllnois,  has  of¬ 
fered  a  resolution  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  calling  upon  the  Corrimittee  on 
Printing  to  investigate  the  various  pub¬ 
lications  ls.sued  by  the  Government,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Official  Bulletin,  to  a.scer- 
taln  if  they  are  actually  serving  any 
useful  purpose.  There  are  eighteen 
publications  issued  by  the  various  de¬ 
partments. 


"DEAN  DICK”  BEST 
SPECIMEN  OF  MEN 
WHO  GET  NEWS 


Among  the  American  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondents  reporting  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  at  Paris,  the  work  of  Richard 
V.  Oulahan,  in  charge  of  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  staff  of  the  New  York  Times, 
has  attracted  frequent  and  favorable 
comment  in  both  England  and  France, 
as  well  as  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Oulahan,  dean  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondents  and  chief  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  of  the  Times,  is 
one  of  the  best-known  newspapermen  in 
the  country,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
popular.  He  is  a  brilliant  writer,  a 
great  newsgatherer  and  has  a  keen  sense 
of  humor.  Furthermore,  he  makes  a 
very  excellent  speech. 

At  the  National  Press  Club  in  Washing¬ 
ton  one  evening  a  friend  said  to  him: 
“Dick,  So-and-So  told  me  the  other  night 
that  he  thought  you  were  what  Matthew 
Arnold  would  have  called  a  sweetness- 
and-light  kind  of  man.” 

“Is  that  so?”  replied  Oulahan.  “I  hope 
you  didn’t  tell  him  that  I  wrote  that 
sweetness  and  light  essay  for  Arnold.” 

Mr.  Oulahan  is  extremely  brilliant  in 
repartee,  and  it  was  for  that  reason 
that  he  often  was  chosen  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  having  in  charge  one  of  the 
famous  dinners  of  the  Gridiron  Club, 
of  which  he  is  a  member  and  former 
president,  to  write  what  proved  to  be 
some  of  the  most  amusing  parts  of  the 
dinner  skit.  It  has  been  said  of  Oula¬ 
han  that  he  has  known  intimately  more 
Presidents  and  Cabinet  Ministers  than 
any  other  Washington  correspondent  of 
his  time.  Only  the  other  day  former 
Secretary  of  War  Llndley  M.  Garrison, 
speaking  of  Washington  correspondents 
in  the  office  of  the  receiver  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Rapid  Transit  Company,  said: 

“Dick  Oulahan  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  men  and  about  the  ablest 
newspaper  correspondent  I  ever  knew. 

I  never  had  but  one  misunderstanding 
with  him,  and  when  he  fully  understood 
the  reason  for  the  action  I  took,  and  of 
which  he  complained,  he  was  quite  satis¬ 
fied.  After  thPt  we  were  great  friends.” 

Mr.  Oulahan  was  born  In  Washlngrton 
on  May  23,  1867.  He  ^was  educated  In 
the  public  and  private  schools  of  the 
national  capital  and  began  his  career 
as  a  Journalist  when  he  was  only  nine¬ 
teen  years  old  as  a  reporter  on  the  old 
Washington  Critic.  After  a  short  ser¬ 
vice  with  that  paper  he  was  called  to 
the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Dally  Telegram,  after 
ward  the  Roanoke  Times,  as  news  editor, 
and  later  he  became  associate  editor. 
He  remained  in  Roanoke  for  a  year  and 
then  returned  to  Washington  and  to  the 
bureau  of  the  old  United  Press. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  he  joined 
the  Washington  staff  of  the  New  York 
Sun.  That  was  in  1897.  He  remained 
in  the  Sun’s  Washington  bureau  for 
thirteen  years,  being  chief  correspondent 
from  1904  until  1910,  when  he  was 
called  to  New  York  and  made  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sun.  After  the  death 
of  H.  R.  Chamberlain,  the  Sun’s  chief 
London  correspondent,  Mr.  Oulahan  was 
sent  to  London  to  take  charge  of  the 
office  there  and  direct  the  work  of  all 
the  Sun’s  European  correspondents.  Re¬ 
maining  in  London  for  about  a  year,  he 
re.signed  shortly  after  William  C.  Relck 
obtained  control  of  the  Sun,  and  not  long 
after  that  he  became  the  chief  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  of  the  ’Times. 

His  only  child,  Capt.  Richard  V. 
Oulahan,  Jr.,  served  In  the  American 
Army  in  France  and  now  is  employed 
by  the  Times  In  the  business  office. 


Montreal  Star  Ends  50  Years 
of  Service  to  Canada 


Baron  AthoUtan  Tells  Readers  Story  of 
Paper’s  Life  and  World  Growth 
Daring  Its  Career 

The  Montreal  Star  celebrated  the  fif¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  its  foundation  Jan¬ 
uary  18.  In  commemoration  of  the  event 
Baron  Atholstan,  proprietor  of  the  Star, 
gave  away  a  souvenir  to  subscribers  in 
the  form  of  a  booklet  containing  inter¬ 
esting  data  relating  to  the  growth  of 
the  Star,  the  City  of  Montreal,  the 
British  Empire  and  the  world. 

When  the  Star  was  established  in 
1869  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  then 
but  two  years  old.  Baron  Atholstan, 
who  founded  the  paper  half  a  century 
ago,  was  a  farmer’s  son  who  went  to 
Montreal  from  the  Eastern  Townships 
in  Quebec  Province. 

In  the  first  few  years  he  was  editor, 
buslne.ss  manager,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  Janitor,  office  boy  and  printers’ 
devil.  At  times  he  bought  his  coal  by 
the  scuttleful,  his  paper  by  the  single 
roll,  delivered  the  papers  himself,  and 
when  he  was  unable  to  pay  for  power 
to  run  his  presses  brought  in  a  broken- 
down  old  horse  from  his  father’s  farm 
and  operated  them  by  the  original 
“horse  power.” 

Later  success  crowned  his  efforts  and 
for  his  services  to  the  empire  during 
the  South  African  war  Hugh  Graham 
was  knighted  and  became  Sir  Hugh,  and 
a  year  or  two  ago  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron  Athol- 
ftan,  which  entitles  him  to  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 


Sues  Because  of  Picture 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  has  been  sued 
for  $50,000  for  alleged  libel  by  Emil 
Seidel,  former  mayor  and  at  one  time 
Socialist  candidate  for  vice-president. 
The  Journal,  In  an  account  of  the  in¬ 
dictment  of  several  Socialists  by  the 
Federal  Grand  Jury,  October  28,  1918, 
for  alleged  violation  of  the  Espionage 
act,  inadvertently  used  a  picture  of  Mr. 
Seidel  with  others  under  the  caption: 
“Who  the  Indicted  Socialists  Are.”  There 
was  no  reading  matter  in  the  news 
article  accompanying  the  picture  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  Mr.  Seidel  had  been  indicted. 


Socialists  Must  Have  Own  Papers 
Scott  Nearing,  the  Socialist,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  address  in  New  York  declared: 
“The  Socialist  party  must  set  to  work 
to  establish  Its  own  machinery  of  com¬ 
munication  and  organization.  We  have 
got  to  have  our  own  schools  and  halls 
and  our  own  newspapers.  We  can’t  afford 
to  go  on  trading  with  the  enemy.  I’ve 
come  to  the  opinion  not  to  have  any 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  other  side. 
If  we  want  halls,  we’ve  got  to  own 
them;  If  we  want  newspapers,  we’ve  got 
to  support  them.” 


Raises  Ban  on  Army  Pictures 
Restrictions  on  the  taking  of  photo¬ 
graphs  and  moving  pictures  of  men  in 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  and 
in  sections  occupied  by  American  troops 
have  been  suspended  by  orders  from 
American  General  Headquarters.  Any 
photograph  may  now  be  taken  and  sent 
to  any  except  enemy  countries. 


N.  Y.  Mailers  Will  Hold  Ball 
The  entertainment  and  ball  of  Mail¬ 
ers’  Union  No.  8  will  be  held  In  Palm 
Garden,  New  York,  on  the  evening  of 
February  S. 
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MORE  THAN  37,600  IN  USE 


TRADE 


LINOTYPE 


THE  MACHINE  THAT  LASTS 


AT  YOUR  SERVICE 


Strictly  speaking,  machinery  is  never  what 
the  experts  call  fool-proof.  Thus,  every 
owner  of  a  machine  wants  the  kind  of  service 
he  can  requisition  as  well  as  read  about. 

As  a  Linotype  user,  you  have  at  your  ser¬ 
vice  an  organization  with  both  the  spirit  to 
serve  and  the  resources. 

“What  You  Can  Do  With  a  Model  14  Linotype” 

is  an  example  of  Linotype  Typography,  and  otherwise  a 
hook  well  worth  reading.  Let  us  send  you  a  copy. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 


CHICAGO 
1100  S.  Wabash  Ave. 


New  York,  V.S.A. 

new  ORLEANS 
549  Raronne  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
646  Sacramento  St. 


Canadian  Linotype  Limited,  68  Temperance  St.,  Toronto 


TYP 


PHY 


This  Advertisement  is  Composed  Entirely  of  Linotype  Material 
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WILL  STAND  BY  ITS  CONTRACTS 
WITH  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS 


Typographical  Union  Declares  Local  Unions  that  Strike 
Without  Good  Reason  Will  Lose  Charters — All  New  York 
Papers  Unionized — Many  Higher  Wage  Scales  Granted 


Members  of  the  international  Tj’pographical  Union  will  not  participate  in 
the  scheduled  national  lab'ir  strike  on  July  1,  in  behalf  of  a  new  trial  or 
the  pardon  of  Tom  Mooney,  the  Los  Angeles  labor  leader,  judging  by  the 
position  President  Scott  recently  took  when  the  Milwaukee  Union  voted  to  take 
up  Mooney’s  cause. 

President  Scott  in  no  uncertain  terms  ordered  the  members  to  remain  at 
work  and  emphasized  that  all  contracts  between  the  I.  T.  U.  and  publishers  must 
be  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

Threatens  to  Retake  Charters 


His  message  said:  “The  laws  of  the 
International  governing  strikes  are 
very  explicit.  Milwaukee  Typographical 
Union  has  no  controversy  with  the  em¬ 
ployers  of  that  city  which  would  justify 
a  strike.  If  the  members  of  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  23  participate  in  an 
illegal  and  unsanctioned  strike,  the  exec¬ 
utive  council  will  summarily  suspend 
your  charter,  as  ordered  by  the  Scran¬ 
ton  Convention." 

Provision  for  Employing  Soldiers 

Complying  with  the  instructions  of 
the  International  Board  of  Arbitration, 
President  Scott,  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  and  H.  N.  Kellogg, 
chairman  of  the  special  standing  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  have  recommended 
that  the  following  memorandum  be  at¬ 
tached  to  all  contracts  between  em¬ 
ployers  and  typographical  unions  made 
prior  to  December  1,  1918,  and  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  contracts  entered  into  subse¬ 
quent  to  that  date: 

“It  is  agreed  between  the  employer 
(or  employers)  and  the  union,  parties 
to  this  contract,  that  the  situations  of 
employees  who  enlist  or  are  enrolled 
for  service  in  time  of  war  may  be  filled 
during  their  absence  by  the  foreman  of 
the  department  in  which  they  are  em¬ 
ployed.  Provided,  that  upon  reporting 
for  duty  the  situations  formerly  held 
by  these  employees  shall  be  restored  to 
them.  This  provision  includes  all  em¬ 
ployees  serving  in  any  branch  of  the 
United  States  Army  or  Navy,  the 
Canadian  overseas  expeditionary  forces, 
the  American  Red  Cross  Society,  the 
Red  Cross  societies  of  the  Allies,  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board. 

Taking  Care  of  Apprentices 

"This  provision  shall  not  be  con¬ 
strued  as  requiring  the  employer  to 
restore  a  situation  which  may  have  been 
abolished  through  a  reduction  in  the 
force,  as  provided  in  section  121  of  the 
general  laws  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  for  1916,  the  under¬ 
standing  being  that  employees  covered 
by  this  provision  shall  suffer  no  loss 
of  priority  rights  or  standing  during 
their  absence. 

“If  in  restoring  apprentices  to  their 
situations  the  total  number  employed 
shall  exceed  the  number  allowed  by  the 
local  contract,  the  parties  to  this  agree¬ 
ment  will  exert  every  reasonable  effort 
to  make  provision  for  any  apprentices 
who  may  be  displaced. 

"The  above  provisions  are  not  In¬ 
tended  to  require  a  foreman  to  fill  the 
situation  of  an  employee  who  is  absent 
for  the  reason  above  given  or  to  compel 
the  re-employment  of  any  employee 
who.  because  of  any  physical  disability, 
may  be  unable  to  perform  the  duties  re¬ 
quired  in  the  situation  formerly  held 
by  him." 


Numerous  new  contracts  for  higher 
scales  have  been  made  recently  be¬ 
tween  new.spaper  publishers  and  the 
I.  T.  U. 

To-day  the  New  York  Commercial’s 
plant  will  be  unionized.  This  will  mean 
that  all  New  York  City  newspapers  wi'i 
have  union  plants  for  the  first  time  in 
their  history.  Other  new  contracts  fol¬ 
low: 

New  Britain,  Conn. — Effective  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1918,  the  scale  is  now  |26  per 
week  for  machine  men  and  $24  for  hand- 
men;  increase,  $3. 

Morristown,  N.  J. — Handmen,  oper¬ 
ators,  $24.  Contract  covers  one  year — 
November  1.  1918,  to  October  31,  1919; 
increase,  $3. 

Painesville,  Ohio. — Handmen,  oper¬ 
ators,  $19.  Contract  covers  one  year; 
increase,  $5. 

Richmond,  Ind. — (Day),  all  journey¬ 
men,  $24;  (night),  all  journeymen,  $26. 
('ontract  covers  one  year;  increase,  $2. 

Increase  in  Jacksonville 

Jacksonville,  Fla. — (Day),  handmen, 
operators,  $31.50;  covers  one  year;  in¬ 
crease,  handmen,  $6.50;  operators,  $5. 

Ca.sper,  Wyo. — (Day),  all  journey¬ 
men,  $38;  (night),  all  journeymen,  $41; 
contract  covers  six  months;  increase, 
$2. 

Henderson,  Ky. — (Day),  handmen, 
$18;  operators,  $20;  (night),  handmen, 
$19;  operator.s,  $22;  contract  covers  one 
year;  increase,  $2. 

Norfolk,  Va. — The  Ledger-Dispatch 
has  granted  another  war  bonus  of  $3 
per  week,  •  making  the  .scale  $33  per 
week  for  all  employees  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

Saskatoon,  Sask. — (Day),  all  journey¬ 
men,  $33;  (night),  all  journeymen,  $35; 
contract  covers  six  months;  increase, 

$4. 

Loui.sville,  Ky.  (Mailers) — All  jour¬ 
neymen,  $21;  eight  hours  con.stitute  a 
day’s  work;  seven  hours  a  night’s 
work,  except  two  nights  each  week, 
when  eight  hours  con.stitute  a  night’s 
work;  contract  covers  three  years;  in¬ 
crease  (day),  $5.50;  (night),  $4.50. 

Canton,  Ohio — (Day),  handmen,  oper¬ 
ators,  $27.50;  (night),  handmen,  oper¬ 
ators,  $30.50;  contract  covers  one  year; 
increase,  $2.50. 

New  Scale  in  Guthrie 

Guthrie,  Okla. —  (Day),  handmen, 
operators,  $25;  (night),  handmen,  oper¬ 
ators,  $27.50;  contract  covers  one  year; 
increase  (day),  handmen,  $5;  operators, 
$2;  (night),  handmen,  $6.50;  operators, 
$3.50. 

Victoria,  B.  C. — A  15  per  cent,  increase 
has  been  given  members  of  No.  201  em¬ 
ployed  in  compo.sing  rooms  of  news¬ 
paper  offices. 

Dover,  N.  J. — (Day),  handmen,  $27; 
operators,  $30;  contract  covers  one  year; 
Increase,  $9. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas  (Mailers)  (Night), 
all  journeymen,  $3.50  per  night;  con¬ 


tract  covers  two  years;  increase,  $1.50. 
In  addition  a  $1.50  per  week  bonus  has 
been  granted. 

Eureka,  Cal. — (Day),  handmen,  oper¬ 
ator.s,  $4.50  per  day;  (night),  $5  per 
night;  contract  covers  one  year;  in¬ 
crease,  50  cents  per  day. 

Topeka,  Kan.  (Mailers) — (Day),  all 
journeymen,  $18;  (night),  all  journey¬ 
men,  $21;  contract  covers  one  year; 
increase  (day),  $2;  (night),  $3. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.  —  Newspaper  pro¬ 
prietors  have  agreed  to  a  second  bonus 
of  $3  per  v®ek,  making  the  total  bonus 
now  paid  $5.  Pay  now  is  (morning), 
$32.50;  (evening),  $30. 

Chickasha,  Okla. — (Day),  handmen, 
operators,  $25;  (night),  handmen,  oper¬ 
ators,  $27;  contract  covers  one  year; 
increase,  $3. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Typognaphia)  — 
(Day),  all  journeymen,  $5.10  per  day; 
five  days  of  eight  hours  each  constitute 
a  week’s  work;  (night),  all  journeymen, 
$5.50  per  night;  five  nights  of  eight 
hours  each  constitute  a  week’s  work; 
contract  covers  one  year;  Increase, 
$2.50. 

Corpus  Christi,  Texas  (Day),  hand- 
men,  $25;  operators,  $27.50;  machinist- 
operators,  $30.  (Night),  handmen, 
$27.50;  operators,  $33;  machinist-oper¬ 
ators,  $35.  Contract  covers  two  years; 
increase  (day),  handmen,  $2.50;  oper¬ 
ators,  machinist-operators,  $2.  (Night), 
handmen,  $3;  operators,  $5.50;  ma¬ 
chinist-operators,  $5. 

Nineteen-Month  Contract  in  Helena 

Helena,  Mont. — (Day),  handmen,  oper- 
erators,  $5.90  per  day;  (night),  hand- 
men,  operator.s,  $6.40  per  night;  seven 
and  one-half  hours  constitute  a  day’s 
or  night’s  work.  Contract  covers  nine¬ 
teen  months;  increase,  65  cents  per  day. 
Contract  provides  for  a  further  increase 
of  35  cents  per  day  on  February  15. 

Moose,  Jaw’,  Sask. — (Day),  all  jour¬ 
neymen,  $32;  (night),  all  journeymen, 
|■$35;  eight  hours  constitute  a  day’s 
work;  seven  and  one-half  hours  con.stl- 
tute  a  night’s  work;  contract  covers 
one  year;  increase  (day),  $7;  (night), 
$8. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — (Day),  handmen,  63 
cents  per  hour;  operators,  piece  rates. 
(Night),  handmen,  69%/  cents  per  hour; 
operators,  piece  rates;  contract  provides 
that  day’s  work  .shall  consl.st  of  not 
more  than  eight  hours  nor  less  than 
•seven  hours,  and  covers  three  years; 
lncrea.se  (day),  handmen,  8%  cents  per 
hour;  (night),  handmen,  8%  cents  per 
hour.  A  war  bonus  of  $1  per  week  has 
.also  been  granted,  to  continue  during 
the  term  of  the  contract 

Texarkana,  Texas — A  rise  of  $3.50 
makes  the  scale  here,  handmen,  $24; 
operator-s,  $27.  The  contract  covers  one 
year. 

Bay  City,  Mich. — (Day),  handmen, 
operators,  $24;  (night),  handmen,  oper¬ 
ators,  $27.50;  increase  (day)  May  10, 
1918,  handmen,  operators,  $3.84;  May 
10,  1920,  $1.  (Night),  May  10,  1918, 
handmen,  operators,  $5.90;  May  10,  1920, 
$1.  Contract  covers  three  year.s. 


Australian  Unions  Get 
Substantial  Increases 

From  Newspaper  Owners 

New  wage  scales  were  adopted  by 
agreement  between  the  Printing  Indus¬ 
tries  Union  and  the  Sydney  (Australia) 
Daily  Newspaper  Association  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1918.  Recent  Increases  in’  We.st 
Australia  and  South  Australia  paved  the 
way  for  substantial  Increases  In  Sydney. 


The  principal  features  In  the  new  agree¬ 
ment  are  as  follows  (conditions  pre¬ 
viously  applying  been  printed  in  paren- 
the.se.s) : 

Week’s  work,  44  hours  day  and  42 
hours  night  (48  hours  previously). 
Time  in  excess  to  be  paid  for  at  time 
and  a  quarter.  Two  weeks’  holiday 
every  year  for  all  employees  (Including 
piece  and  time  hands)  in  lieu  of  public 
holidays  worked  at  ordinary  rates.  Term 
of  agreement,  3%  years. 

Composing  Room — Piece  rates,  4d.  per 
thou.sand  for  day  and^ 4%d.  for  night 
work  (3%d.  per  thousand  all  round), 
with  extra  %d.  per  thousand  for  meas¬ 
ures  under  14  ems.  Time  rates:  Perma¬ 
nent  floor  hands,  day,  £4  10s,  per  week; 
night,  £5  per  week;  casuals,  2s.  3d.  and 
2s.  9d.  per  hour  (Is.  lOd.  and  2s.  2d). 

Readers  —  Day,  £4  15s.  per  week; 
night,  £5  10s.  per  week.  Assistant 

readers,  day,  £3  5s.  per  week;  night,  £3 
15s,  per  week. 

Stereoiypers  —  Da>%  £4  2s.  6d.  per 
week;  night,  £4  7s.  6d.  per  week. 

Assistant  Stereotypers — Day,  £3  15s. 
per  week;  night,  £4  per  week. 

Press  Room — Machinists  (in  charge  of 
pre.sses),  day,  £4  10s.  weekly;  night,  £5 
weekly.  Brake  hands  and  oilers,  £3  15s. 
and  £4  2s.  6d.  per  week.  General  hands, 
£3.  10s  and  £3.  12s.  6d.  per  week. 

Publishing  Hands — Day,  £3  10s.  week¬ 
ly;  night,  £3  15s.  per  week. 

The  rates  generally  repre.sent  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  over  the  old  scale. 


EXPRESSES  FAITH  IN  SWAIN 


Colorado  Editorial  Association  Also 
Elects  C.  F.  Wadsworth  President 

C.  P\  W.ads worth,  manager  of  the 
Colorado  branch  of  the  Western  News¬ 
paper  Union,  w'as  elected  president  of 
the  Colorado  Editorial  Association  dur¬ 
ing  its  convention  in  Denver  last  week. 
S.  A.  Crai-y,  of  the  Lamar  News,  is  the 
vice-president,  and  George  Haubrick,  of 
the  Greeley  News,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer. 

A  resolution  w’as  passed  expressing 
"unbounded  faith  in  the  loyalty,  patriot¬ 
ism  and  integrity”  of  Alva  Swain,  Den¬ 
ver  representative  of  the  Pueblo  Chief¬ 
tain,  which  paper  v  as  recently  .accused 
by  a  witness  before  a  Senate  Invesigat- 
ing  committee  of  accepting  money  from 
a  representative  of  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Wright  L.  Patterson,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Western  Newspaper  Union,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  one  of  the  speakers. 


Sun  Advertising  Divided 
The  division  between  the  New  York 
Morning  and  Evening  Sun’s  advertising 
staffs  has  been  made  complete.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  foreign  advertising,  which 
had  been  handled  for  both  papers  by 
Mr.  Fletcher,  will  be  handled  separately 
in  the  future,  the  whole  field  for  the 
morning  paper  now  being  in  charge  of 
D.  Fitz-Glbbon,  the  new  advertising 
manager.  J.  Hamilton  will  handle  the 
foreign  dej/artment  for  the  morning  and 
Sunday  Sun,  while  Mr.  Fletcher  will 
work  the  same  for  the  evening  paper. 


Timely  Special  Advertising 
Halifax  had  a  destructive  fire  recent¬ 
ly.  An  office  building  was  destroyed, 
burning  out  forty  tenants.  Insurance 
did  not  nearly  cover  the  losses  sus¬ 
tained — and  this  fact  suggested  to  the 
management  of  the  Herald  and  Mail 
an  advertising  stunt.  The  next  day’s 
i.ssue  carried,  with  the  full  story  of  the 
fire,  three  pages  of  special  adverti.slng 
— fire  insurance  ads  predominating,  but 
other  lines  being  included,  fluch  as 
dealers  in  office  furniture. 
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$25,000,000 

For 

Workingmen^s  Houses 

In  the  industrial  centres  of  CANADA,  housing  accommodation  for  workingmen 
is  inadequate.  To  relieve  an  acute  condition,  the  Government  has  appropriated 
twenty-five  million  dollars,  to  be  advanced  to  municipalities  on  favorable  terms,  to  be 
used  in  the  erection  of  houses. 

That  is  one  indication  of  the  prosperity  of  CANADA. 

Another  proof  is  found  in  the  record  of  business  failures. 

With  a  population  of  8,000,000,  there  were  in  1918  only  815  failures,  or  40%  less 
than  in  1912,  a  year  that  broke  all  previous  records  for  prosperous  business  conditions 

in  CANADA. 

The  Bank  statement  for  November,  1918,  showed  an  increase  of  $146,000,000  in 
deposits,  in  spite  of  the  withdrawal  of  savings  to  be  applied  on  Victory  Loans. 

Compare  CANADA,  as  an  export  market,  with  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Remember  that  in  CANADA  there  are  four  great  features  in  your  favor: 

Ist.  The  Government  is  stabilized. 

2nd.  The  people  have  the  money  to  buy  your  goods. 

3rd.  The  future  is  bright. 

4th.  There  is  a  minimum  of  difficulty  in  transportation,  in  exchange,  in 
language  and  in  business  methods. 

CANADA^S  daily  newspapers  offer  the  most  direct  and  economical  mediums  for 
introducing  your  goods  into  the  Dominion.  The  papers  listed  on  this  page  cover  the 
Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  most  densely  populated  portions  of  the  country. 


PROVINCE 

OF  ONTARIO 

Population  2,523,274 

Lines 

Lines 

Circulation 

2,500—10,000 

Circulation 

2,500—10,000 

Border  Cities  Star  (Windsor) 

10,373 

.03 

.03 

Toronto  Star . 

. (E)  85,077 

.14 

.11 

*  Brantford  Expositoi^ . 

. (E) 

7,930 

.02 

.02 

Toronto  Star . 

. (S)  65,763 

.105 

.09 

*Galt  Reporter . 

. (E) 

3,999 

.0157 

.01 

Toronto  World  .  .  . 

.095 

.06 

Guelph  Mercury  . 

. (E) 

3,315 

.015 

.010 

Toronto  World  .  ,  .  . 

. (S)  89,614 

.11 

.08 

Hamilton  Spectator  . 

*  Hamilton  Herald  . 

Kingston  British  Whig . 

. (E) 

. (E) 

. (E) 

30,357 

18,479 

6,177 

.0550 

.04 

.02 

.05 

.0350 

.015 

PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 

Population  2,002,731 — English  397,392 

1  cni; 

London  Advertiser . 

.(MN&E) 

40,580 

.06 

.05 

London  Free  Press . 

.  (MNdkE) 

39,973 

.06 

.05 

Linea 

Peterborough  Examiner  .  .  . . 

. (E) 

5,800 

.017 

.0128 

Circulation 

2,500 — 10,000 

*Samia  Canadian  Observer  . 

. (E) 

3,200 

.0172 

.0107 

Montreal  Gazette  (3c. yr.}  •  •  •  •  (M)  36,973 

.085 

.07 

Stratford  Herald  . 

. (E) 

3,019 

.01 

.0071 

Montreal  La  Fresse 

.12 

.10 

St.  Thomas  Times>Joumal  . 

. (E) 

9,000 

.025 

.0175 

Montreal  Le  Devoir  (2c.>$5  yr.)  . .  (E)  20,337 

.05 

.04 

St.  Catharines  Standard  .  .  . 

. (E) 

8,004 

.025 

.015 

Montreal  Star  .  . .  . 

.12 

.1050 

Toronto  Globe  . 

. (M) 

83,302 

.12 

.09 

Quebec  Le  Soleil  .  . 

.06 

.06 

’Toronto  News  . 

. (E) 

49,000 

.06 

.05 

Sherbrooke  Record 

.03 

.0250 

’Publishers’  statement, 

March  31st, 

1918. 

Other  ratings,  A.  B.  C. 

net  circulation  statements  for  6  months’  period. 
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These 


Great  Features  \ 


When  you  say  that  |9orfe  Cbening  is  among  America’s  great  newspapers, 

you  are  paying  tribute  to  the  men  who  make  it. 

tCfje  i^etD  |?orfe  (Sbemng  502*^  is  composite  of  the  work  of  a  brilliant  staff.  The  qualities  which 
distinguish  their  writing — breadth  of  knowledge,  grasp  of  subject,  masterly  skill  in  treat¬ 
ment — are  precisely  the  ones  that  have  given  Cfjf  Cbening  Jofit  its  nation-wide 
prestige. 

Some  of  the  best  of  that  newspaper’s  features  are  offered  for  syndication.  Each  has  its 
special  merit,  each  its  particular  appeal  and  its  own  pulling  power. 

A  newspaper  which  gets  one  of  these  is  fortunate.  When  it  gets  all  it  has  gone  far  toward 
giving  its  readers  a  newspaper  of  highest  merit. 


THE  DAILY  FINANCIAL  ARTICLE 


Written  by  Alexander  D.  Noyes  at  the  close  of  the  stock  market  and  flashed  by  wire  to  the 
subscribing  newspapers,  it  is  an  expert’s  narrative,  swiftly  told,  of  what  happened  in 
finance.  It  is  more  than  a  narration — an  interpretation. 

It  reveals  the  causes  at  work  behind  each  development. 

A  profound  student  of  economics  and  author  of  widely  circulated  books  on  finance,  Mr. 
Noyes  writes  with  authority.  His  views  carry  weight  in  the  highest  circles.  The  Daily 
Financial  Article  grips  the  attention  of  investors  and  other  business  men. 


Financial  Advertising  Follows,  of  Course 


These  well-known  newspapers  feature  the  Daily  Financial  Article: 


Baltimore  Sun 
Chicago  Daily  News 
Cleveland  Press 
Detroit  Free  Press 


Hartford  Times 
Montreal  Standard 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 


Richmond  News-Leader 
Springfield  Daily  News 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


THE  WEEKLY  FINANCIAL  REVIEW 

It’s  a  valuable  Saturday,  Sunday  or  Monday  feature.  We  supply  it  by  mail  or  wire.  It 
surveys  the  week  in  America;  it  gives  tables  of  stock  and  bond  transactions,  correspond¬ 
ence  from  important  centres,  and  a  special  London  cable  dealing  with  the  viewpoint  of 
financial  London.  You  may,  if  you  prefer,  secure  the  London  cable  only. 


i 


The  Weekly  Financial  Review  is  published  by: 

Minneapolis  Journal  Philadelphia  Inquirer  Scranton  Tribune-Republican 

Montreal  Standard  Richmond  News-Leader 

£ 

WRITE  OR  WIRE  FOR  TERMS'^ 


TC 


THE  NEW  YORK  EVENING  POST  -  - 
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Will  Help  your  Paper 

DAVID  LAWRENCE 

In  the  front  rank  of  newspaper  men  now  reporting  the  Peace  Conference  for  the  American  people  this 
brilliant  correspondent  is  a  striking  figure. 

For  more  than  three  years  he  has  represented  ©be  Ncto  ftorh  ^henin^  at  Washington  with  an  ability  that  swiftly  won 
national  notice,  Mr.  Lawrence  knows  the  men  prominent  in  public  affairs.  He  is  a  student  of  international  questions  (he 
studied  political  science  under  Woodrow  Wilson  at  Princeton).  He  understands  the  big  problems  of  the  hour  and  has  the 
knack  of  writing  clearly  and  understandingly. 

Whether  written  from  Paris  or  from  Washington,  the  Lawrence  article  stands  out  in  sharp  distinction.  For  an  index  to  its 
value  read  the  list  of  newspapers  now  receiving  it: 


ATLANTA  JOURNAL 
BALTIMORE  NEWS 
BIRMINGHAM  NEWS 
BOSTON  TRAVELER 
BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 
CHATTANOOGA  NEWS 
CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
CLEVELAND  NEWS 
DES  MOINES  CAPITAL 
DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 
EL  PASO  HERALD 
FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 
GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS 


GREENSBORO  DAILY  NEWS 
HARTFORD  TIMES 
HARRISBURG  PATRIOT 
INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 
JOHNSTOWN  DEMOCRAT 
LOUISVILLE  EVENING  POST 
MEMPHIS  NEWS-SCIMITAR 
MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE 
NEW  BEDFORD  STANDARD 
NORFOLK  LEDGER-DISPATCH 
OKLAHOMA  OKLAHOMAN 
PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 


PITTSBURGH  POST 
PORTLAND  EXPRESS 
RICHMOND  NEWS-LEADER 
ROCHESTER  HERALD 
SIOUX  CITY  JOURNAL 
ST.  LOUIS  STAR 
ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 
ST.  PAUL  DISPATCH 
SYRACUSE  POST-STANDARD 
WASHINGTON  STAR 
WORCESTER  TELEGRAM 
YOUNGSTOWN  VINDICATOR 


SIMEON  STRUNSKY 


He,  too,  is  in  Europe — the  Associate  Editor  and  Military  Critic  of  author  of 

“Belshazzar’s  Court”  and  “Post-Impressions,”  delightful  stylist,  humorist  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Frank  H. 
Simonds,  “the  greatest  authority  in  this  country  on  Continental  European  affairs.” 

Mr.  Strunsky  is  visiting  England,  France,  Belgium  and  Switzerland  and  is  sending  three  articles  a  week.  He  is  visiting  the 
battlefields  and  studying  the  factors  of  strategy  hitherto  not  revealeil.  He  is  studying  the  people.  He  is  finding  out  how  the 
'  war  has  affected  them — with  what  opinions  and  what  emotions  they  face  the  future. 

And  he  is  writing  of  them  as  only  Simeon  Strunsky  could!  His  articles  are  published  in 

ALBANY  JOURNAL  PHILADELPHIA  PRESS  SEATTLE  TIMES 

BUFFALO  COURIER  ROCHESTER  HERALD  SIOUX  FALLS  PRESS 

LOWELL  COURIER-CITIZEN 

WILLIAM  G.  SHEPH£RD 

The  popular  writer  of  stimulating  articles  from  Europe  has  been  added  to®b«ito0B^?iwrang  staff 
abroad.  Mr.  Shepherd  knows  his  American  audience — that’s  proven  by  his  firm  hold  on  their  interest. 
There  are  Shepherd  readers  in  every  section  of  the  country.  There  will  be  more  in  your  territory  if 
you  secure  his  fresh,  sparkling  human-interest  narratives. 

Mr.  Shepherd  is  “out  with  the  folks  whose  maps  are  being  made,  to  see  wdiat  the  map  inaklng  is  doing  to  them;  in  Kussia,  Turkey, 
Armenia  and  the  Balkans.” 

The  Shepherd  stories  W'ill  be  one  hundred  per  cent  good!  Contracts  are  being  closed  now. 

“The  Home  Maker,”  a  weekly  article  by  Prudence  Bradish,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  woman  and  the 
home,  is  shared  by  the  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  and  the  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER.  Available  by 
mail  for  Saturday  or  Sunday. 

TO  SYNDICATE  DEPARTMENT 


20  Vesey  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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MUST  MAKE  FARMERS 
SPEND  MORE  MONEY 


Advertihing  Should  Be  Directed  Towards 
Making  Them  Buy,  Declares  Expert, 
So  That  Prices  of  Food  Will 
Come  Down 


Hy  Howard  D.  Glenn 

“Advertising  of  the  future  must  be 
used  to  fjishion  the  ideals  and  thoughts 
of  the  people;  it  must  cease  to  be  merely 
a  8<-ning  medium,”  declared  Howard  D. 
Glenn,  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager  of  the  Detroit  Stove  Company, 
addressing  the  Adcraft  Cluh  of  Detroit. 

“The  advertising  man  of  the  future 
mu.st  l>e  a  business  man  of  resource, 
fore.sight  and  keenne.ss;  he  must  keep 
his  present-day  enthusiasm,  and  add  to 
it  a  rare  bu.siness  judgment. 

“The  biggest  bu.siness  problem  of  to¬ 
day  Is  to  get  the  farmer  to  spend  his 
money,  and  in  that  advertising  men 
mu.st  play  the  leading  part.  The  farmers 
com7>rlse  aix>ut  one-third  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  country,  and  they  arc  pro¬ 
ducing  fast  enough  to-day  to  keep  the 
other  two-thirds.  As  a  result,  the  high 
price  they  are  getting  for  their  produce 
will  continue,  because  of  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand. 

Prosperity  Is  With  Them 

“Thc.se  high  prices  brought  the  farm¬ 
ers  l>etween  $20,000,000,000  and  $24,- 
000.000.000  during  the  pa.st  year,  com¬ 
pared  to  $10,000,000,000  in  1914,  an  In- 
crea.se  of  141  per  cent.  Meantime,  the 
increase  in  production  cost  was  le.ss 
than  50  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  the  value  of  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts  has  increased  105  per  cent.,  the 
co.st  of  production  has  increased  about 
100  per  cent. 

“It  is  to  the  farmer  we  must  look 
for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  country. 
'.Vith  the  demand  for  his  products  as 
great  as  it  l.s,  his  prices  will  not  come 
down.  We  must  get  him  to  spend  the 
great  profits  he  is  making  on  automo¬ 
biles  and  other  commodities  to  keep 
bu.siness  running  smoothly. 

Must  Not  Wait 

“If  the  farmer  will  turn  back  his  money 
to  the  other  lines  of  bu.siness,  prosperity 
is  assured.  The  mo.st  important  facts  in 
the  situation  are  that  the  country  is 
neither  over-.sold  nor  over-producing, 
a.ssuring  continued  demand  for  com¬ 
modities;  secondly,  the  country  to-day 
is  40  per  cent,  under-built,  due  to  war 
conditions;  the  banking  system  of  the 
country  is  in  better  shape  tnan  ever 
before,  due  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks;  foreign  trade  will  lie  conducted 
on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before;  and, 
finally,  merchants’  stocks  are  depleted, 
a<lding  to  the  demand. 

“Rusiness  men  have  foolishly  adopted 
the  ‘w.iitlng’  policy,  expecting  prices  to 
come  down.  Prices  will  not  decrea.se 
aiipreciably  until  food  values  decrea.se; 
that  will  not  happen  until  the  farmer 
produces  more;  that  will  not  happen 
until  the  farmer  buys  tractors  and 
trucks  and  other  modem  methods.” 


Should  Know  More  Art 
That  America  and  France  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  friends  if  they  know  more  about 
each  other’s  art,  was  the  opinion  ex- 
pres.sed  by  Dieutenant-Colonel  Theodore 
Reinach,  editor  of  the  Paris  Cazett^e 
des  Beaux,  In  a  recent  lecture  at  the 
Pitt.shurgh  Uniyensity  Museum.  Colonel 
Reinach  is  a  member  of  the  Fi-e-nch 
Kducational  Commission  now  in  this 
country. 


IMPRESSES  U.  S.  VALUE 
UPON  BRITONS  IN 
TRIP  ABROAD 


Henry  M.  Hydb 


Kditor  &  Pcbij.sher's  Euroi)ean  rep¬ 
resentative,  Charles  Capehart,  sends 
word  home  that  Henry  M.  Hyde,  the 
t’hicago  Tribune’s  corre.spondent  in 
Kngland,  has  made  a  “wonderful  im- 
j)ression”  in  favor  of  America  in  his 
work  with  Briton-s. 

“Who’s  Who  in  America”  .states  that 
Henry  M.  I!ydc  was  born  at  Freeport, 
III.,  in  1866,  graduated  from  Beloit  Col¬ 
lege  and  is  author  of  the  following  books: 
“One  Hundred  and  Forty-Two.”  “Con- 
fes.sion.s  of  the  Reformed  Me.ssenger 
Boy,”  “Through  the  .Stage  Door,”  “The 
Buccaneers,”  “The  Up.start”;  edited  the 
Technical  World  magazine  for  a  period 
of  years,  and  contributed  to  leading 
mag.'izine.s. 

But  “Who’s  Who”  doesn’t  picture  the 
t.vpically  .\inerican  personality  or  the 
line  analytical  mind  which  make  Mr. 
Hyde's  work  so  distinctive.  His  “job” 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  England  is 
to  interpret  Engli.sh  occurrences  as  they 
affect  the  United  States,  and  he  is  more 
than  making  good  in  telling  the  people 
of  the  Central  West  what  they  want  to 
know  of  Engli.sh  thought  and  English 
life. 

In  addition  to  his  work  outlined  above, 
Mr.  Hyde  has  spent  fifteen  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years  on  the  editorial  .staff 
of  the  Tribune. 


Wants  Permanent  Ban  on  (German 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Patriotic 
Order  of  the  Sons  of  America  urges 
the  permanent  abandonment  of  use  of 
the  German  language  and  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  German  language  newspapers 
and  books  in  this  country.  It  asks  that 
a  Federal  law  be  enacted  to  prevent  the 
resumption  of  the  language  with  Ger¬ 
many’s  allies. 


Governor  Smith  Careful  of  Press 
Governor  Smith,  of  New  York,  has 
announced  his  policy  of  declining  ban- 
ciuet  Invitations  while  the  IjCgi.slature 
is  in  ses.sion.  The  only  exceptions  are 
the  legi.slative  correspondent.s’  dinner 
at  Albany  and  the  dinner  of  the  New 
York  City  Hall  reporters. 


Woman’s  Club  After  100  Members 
The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Women’s  Adver¬ 
tising  League  has  launched  a  campaign 
for  100  new  members. 


GAVE  IDEAS  TO  LEGISLATORS 


Portland  Press  Club  Host  of  Oregon’s 
1919  Law-Makers 

Just  before  the  present  se.ssion  of  the 
Oregon  L/‘gl.slature  its  mendjers  were 
entertained  at  a  big  banquet  by  the 
Portland  Press  Club.  The  300  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  were  invited 
and  most  of  them  attended,  together 
with  Governor  Withycombe,  Mayor  Ba¬ 
ker,  of  Portland,  and  other  ofilcials. 
Mayor  Baker  made  a  stirring  appeal  to 
both  legi.slators  and  newspaper  men  to 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  coun- 
tenict  Bol.shevlk  propaganda,  which,  he 
said,  ha.s  iilready  reached  .serious  pro¬ 
portions  in  this  country.  ' 

I.iegislators  who  had  attended  .simply 
to  be  entertained  took  with  them  from 
the  banquet  many  constructive  ideas 
for  legislation  to  aid  in  the  pre.sent  re¬ 
adjustment. 


Spending  Nearly  .411  in  Newspapers 
In  announcing  that  the  Bradlleld Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  become  its 
advertising  agency,  the  Commerce  Mo¬ 
tor  Car  Company,  through  Ernest  M. 
Baker,  gem  ral  manager,  let  it  be  known 
that  the  1519  appropriation  will  be 
spent  entirely  in  newspapers  and  the 
automotive  trade  papers. 


TO  ERECT  DON  MARTIN  MEMORIAL 


Legislative  Corre.spondents  Discuss  Plans 
and  Elect  Luther  President 

.4rrangements  for  a  suitable  memorial 
for  Don  Martim  war  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Herald,  who  died  in 
France,  were  made  at  the  annual  R'cet- 
Ing  of  the  Albany  Legislative  Corre¬ 
spondents’  4s.sociation,  held  January  2.3. 

The  follow'ing  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Edward  Staats  Luther,  New 
York  Morning  Telegraph;  first  vice- 
president,  Rus.sell  Hathaway,  jr.,  th."!  As¬ 
sociated  Press;  second  vice-president, 
Harold  F.  Jarvis,  Buffalj  Courier;  secre¬ 
tary,  Harold  G.  McCoy,  Albany  Knick¬ 
erbocker  Press;  treasurer,  Warren  W. 
Wheaton,  International  News  Service. 

Board  of  Directors — Denis  T.  Lynch, 
New  York  Tribune,  chairman;  Frank 
A.  Tierney,  Albany  Times-Union;  George 
M.  Van  Slyke,  New  York  Herald;  Henry 
C.  McMillan,  New  York  Evening  Post; 
Walter  S.  Green,  Rochester  Tlmes-Un- 
lon;  Patrick  T.  Rellihan,  Brooklyn  Citi¬ 
zen;  George  W.  Franklin,  New  York 
Herald,  and  George  W.  Herrick,  New 
York  Morning  Telegraph. 


Newark  Paper  in  New  Home 
The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Eagle  has 
moved  into  its  new  home  in  Halsey 
Street,  near  Branford  Place. 
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SOUTH  NEEDS  CLOSER  RELATIONS 
BETWEEN  AGENCIES  AND  PAPERS 


Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  and  Two  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  Organizations  Draw  Up  Joint  Recommenda¬ 
tions  for  Adoption  at  Next  Annual  Conventions 

A  JOINT  committee  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 
Southern  Farm  Papers,  Association  of  Southern  Advertising  Agencies,  and 
the  Southern  Council  of  the  A.uerlcan  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
has  drawn  up  a  series  of  recommendations  on  agency  relations  which  have 
been  submitted  to  their  respective  memberships  for  action  at  their  next  an¬ 
nual  conventions.  The  purpose  Is  to  bring  about  closer  and  more  effective  co¬ 
operation. 

The  joint  recommendations  .say;  "It  must  become  evident  to  any  Southern 
publisher  who  studies  the  advertising  situation  that  his  Interests  and  those  of 
the  reputable  advertising  agencies  are  identical  and  that  the  closer  and  more 
harmonious  his  relations  with  such  agencies,  especially  those  located  in  the 
same  section  of  the  country,  the  better  it  is  for  him  and  for  them. 

Agencies  Depend  Upon  Co-operation 


"It  .should  be  equally  apparent  to  the 
advertising  agencies  of  the  South  that 
in  a  very  considerable  degree  their  ca¬ 
pacity  to  properly  develop  new  accounts 
and  in  an  even  larger  measure  their 
ability  to  render  satisfactory  service  to 
clients  is  dependent  upon  the  character 
of  the  cooperation  and  support  they  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  publishers  of  their  ter¬ 
ritory. 

"In  order  that  there  may  be  speedily 
attained  a  more  intimate  and  mutually 
beneficial  relationship  between  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  South  In  every  field  and 
the  adverti.sing  agencies  of  this  part  of 
the  country  which  operate  on  ethical 
and  sound  lines,  we  heartily  recommend 
and  urgently  advise  the  adoption  of  the 
following  practices  by  these  closely  al¬ 
lied  business  interests: 

On  the  Part  of  Publishers 

"Recognition. — Confining  the  allow¬ 
ance  of  commis.sions  to  agencies  actual¬ 
ly  qualified  to  receive  them.  While  it 
is  not  our  purpose  to  advise  any  pub¬ 
lisher  to  withdraw  recognition  already 
granted  from  an  agency  except  for 
cau.se,  we  strongly  urge  that  extreme 
care  be  exercised  in  extending  it  here¬ 
after.  Our  services  are  offered  publish¬ 
ers  in  helping  them  to  determine  whether 
or  not  new  agencies  asking  recognition 
ore  entitled  to  It. 

“Commissions.  —  Allowance  of  the 
.standard  15  per  cent,  commission  and  2 
per  cent,  cash  discount  in  ca.ses  where 
not  already  done.  Agency  service  of  the 
right  type  earns  15  per  cent,  on  the 
gross,  and  In  paying  this  publi.shers 
make  possible  the  devotion  of  greater 
energy  to  the  development  of  new  busi¬ 
ness. 

"Rate  Cards. — Adoption  of  such  forms 
and  adherence  thereto  as  will  make 
lhe.se  impos.sible  of  different  interpreta¬ 
tions.  Up  to  this  time  the  cards  of 
a  number  of  publications  have  been  so 
confusing  as  to  lead  to  many  complica¬ 
tions.  The  standard  form  recommended 
by  the  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  is  practically  proof 
against  errors  and  should  be  universally 
used. 

Make  Rates  Conform 

"Local  Business. — Making  the  rates 
for  this  conform  with  those  at  which 
foreign  advertising  Is  carried  and  allow¬ 
ing  agencies  commission  on  advertising 
originated  in  the  home  cities  of  pub¬ 
lishers  on  which  they  render  adequate 
service  will  encourage  special  attention 
to  its  development.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  purely  retail  accounts,  pub¬ 
lishers  will  find  it  profitable  not  to  dis¬ 
criminate  against  agencies  on  local  busi- 
nes.s. 

"Acknowledgment  and  Bills.;— Orders 
from  adverti.sing  agencies  should  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  In  every  instance  or  prompt¬ 


ly  returned  if  not  acceptable.  In  the 
absence  of  direct  information  that  the 
adverti.sing  will  be  carried  as  ordered  a 
great  deal  of  extra  work  is  required  of 
the  agencies.  Invoices  should  be  mailed 
not  later  than  the  flr.st  of  each  month 
for  all  advertising  inserted  during  the 
preceding  month. 

"Cheeking  Copies. — Prompt  mailing  of 
is.sucs  containing  advertisements  In- 
.serted  on  their  order  to  agencies  at  the 
time  of  publication  is  es.sential  to  the 
maintenance  of  pleasant  relations  be¬ 
tween  them  and  publishers  and  .saves 
both  from  useless  expense. 

On  the  Part  of  Agencies 

“Order  Forms. — There  Is  room  for 
considerable  improvement  in  the  form 
of  orders  sent  out  by  agencies,  as  here¬ 
tofore,  in  .some  instances,  these  have 
l)een  lacking  in  clearness  of  detail.  The 
adoption  generally  by  its  members  of 
the  .standard  order  form  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
will  almost  wholly  eliminate  cause  for 
complaint  in  ihis  connection. 

"Fngravings  and  Plates. — Agencies 
are  urged  to  more  carefully  look  after 
shipments  of  engravings  and  plate.s. 
Often  delay  in  receipt  of  these  by  the 
publishers  until  scheduled  dates  of  In- 
.sertion  have  passed  entails  considerable 
corre.spondence  that  might  be  avoided. 
LTnle.ss  the  agency  is  ab.solutely  assured 
of  its  ability  to  forward  plates  at  a 
given  time  it  is  better  to  delay  mailing 
of  orders  pending  definite  inform.ation. 
Under  pre.sent  postal  service  conditions 
only  special  delivery  mail  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  for  quick  transmis.sion. 

Do  More  Development  Work 

“Development  Work. — Agencies  are 
urged  to  give  the  utmost  possible  co¬ 
operation  to  the  publishers  of  their 
vicinity  in  the  matter  of  development  of 
new  accounts.  Some  important  news¬ 
papers  and  farm  journals  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Southern  Council  have  com¬ 
plained  that  Northern  agencies  will  go 
much  further  In  this  direction  than  those 
of  the  South.  Any  ‘leads’  offered  a 
Southern  agency  by  a  publisher  should 
l)e  carefully  Investigated  and  at  least 
followed  by  correspondence  until  their 
potentialities  are  uncovered. 

"Organized  Effort. — Since  some  150  of 
the  leading  agencies  of  the  country  are 
working  constructively  and  in  the  great¬ 
est  harmony  as  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
— nine  of  these  in  the  Southern  Council 
— It  is  urged  that  every  agency  affiliate 
therewith  for  its  own  benefit  and  for  the 
good  of  the  advertising  profession  and 
of  the  publishing  business.  The  quali¬ 
fications  for  membership  are  such  as  can 
be  met  by  any  agency  capable  of  render¬ 
ing  efficient  service  to  advertisers.’’ 
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Men  who  do  business  wi*h  the  newspapers  must,  as  a  matter  of  simple 
business  policy,  keep  INFORMED  about  them.  The  space  buyer 
for  a  National  A<lverti.ser  .should  be  familiar  with  all  that  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  newspaper  field.  He  should  know  rates  and  circulations,  of 
course.  That  is  fundamental  information.  But  he  should  al.so  keep  in  touch 
with  changing  VAI.UES  in  mediums  in  various  fields — should  know  what 
new.spapers  are  forging  ahead  in  their  communitie.s,  and  why. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  prints  the  news  about  newspapers  and  in¬ 
terprets-  newspaper  conditions.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  prints  the 
news  about  National  Advertisers  and  their  activitie.s,  with  expert  di.scus. 
sions  of  advertising  problems.  That  is  why  space  buyers  and  publishers 
have  a  dollar  and  cents  interest  in  Fklitor  &  Publisher.  That  is  why 
they  read  it  regularly. 


Among  the  regular  tubacribera  to  Editor  &  Publiaher  are  auch  men  aa: 


Franklin  P.  Shumway,  President, 
Franklin  P.  Shumwoy  Company, 

25  Bellevue  Avenue. 

Melrose,  Mass. 

W.  F.  Dobbs,  Advertising  Agency, 

288  Main  Street, 

Danbury,  Conn. 

Adams  Adv.  Agency, 

Geo.  W.  Adams,  Free., 

Box  370. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Brearley-Hamllton  Co.,  Adv.  Agents, 
Michigan  Trust  Bldg., 

Grand  Kapids,  Mich. 

Frank  B.  Chance,  Owner, 

Frank  S.  Chance,  Advertising  and 
Business  Counsellor. 

1824  M.  Delaware  Street, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Prottltt  Advertising  Corp., 

1  Journal  Bldg., 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Morse  Advertising  Co., 

Arthur  E:  Morse,  Pres.. 
hi*  Mears  Bldg., 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Thomas  II.  Stark,  Advertising  Agency, 
610  Crutcher  A  Stark  Bldg., 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Pfeifer’s  Advertising  Agency, 

Majestic  Bldg., 

Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Fawcett  Advertising  Agency, 

Box  1.061. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Paul  R.  Kuhn,  Vice-Pres., 

Bumet-Kuhn  Adv.  Co.. 

416.  30  S.  La  Salle  St.. 

Chicago,  111. 

The  Walters  Co., 

37.3  Broadway, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

I’erclval  K.  Frowert  Company,  Inc., 

R.  707, 

151  West  42nd  Street, 

New  York  City. 

.Southwestern  Advertising  Company,  Inc., 
415  Okl.ahoman  Bldg., 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

J.  E.  Wright,  Pres., 

The  Wright  Advertising  Co., 

050  Union  Arcade, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Hamilton  Advertiser’s  Agency, 

Gordon  I.icRoy  I.«mon.  Service  Mgr., 
Cor.  Main  &  MacKab  Streets, 

Hamilton.  Ontario, 

Canada. 
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Va.  Advertising  ^rvlce  Co., 

C.  J.  Mains.  Gen.  Mgr., 

320  Arcade  Bldg., 

Norfolk.  Va. 

Lamport-MacDonald  Co.,  Adv.  Agenf, 
J.  M.  S.  Building. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

C.  W.  Page  Company,  Adv.  Agents, 
000  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg., 
Richmond.  Va. 

The  Miller  Agency  Co., 

634  Nasby  Bldg., 

Toledo.  O. 


Atlas  Advertising  Agency,  ^ 

460  4th  Ave.,  O 

New  York  City,  q 

Lake  &  Dunham  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  Q 
1528-20  Exchange  Bldg..  ' 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

R.  R.  Shuman,  Pres., 

Shuman  Advertising  Co., 

110  S.  Dearborn  St., 

Chicago,  III. 

o 

James  H.  Bushnell,  Adv,  Agent,  m 

607  Bank  Bldg., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.  O 


The  above,  and  hundreds  of  other  men  who  buy  adverti.sing  space  in 
the  newspapers,  jiay  for  and  read  FIDITOR  &  FUBLISHER  for  its 
service-value  to  tbecn  in  planning  campaigns. 


If  there  is  anything  they  ought  i 
.  to  know  NOW  about  YOUR 
8  NEWSPAPER,  get  your  mes¬ 
sage  to  them  through  EDITOR  ^ 
!  &  PUBLISHER. 

D 
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PICHON  WILL  CLARIFY 
PEACE  COMMUNIQUES 

Invileit  Reporters  to  Interview  Him 
Twice  a  Week  Promise  of  Absolute 
Freedom  to  Representatives  of  For¬ 
eign  Newspapers  Is  Renewed 

The  French  Foreijni  Minister,  M. 
I’iehon,  has  arranged  to  receive  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  press  covering  the 
Peach  Conferenc-e  each  Sunday  and 
Thursdjiy  for  any  explanations  they  de¬ 
sire.  Capt  Andre  Tardieu  in  announcing 
the  plan  for  M.  Pichon  said:  “When  our 
communique  does  nof  appe.'j  clear 
enough  to  you — which  I  hear  is  pos¬ 
sible — you  will  come  for  further  ex¬ 
planations,  which  we  will  give  with  per¬ 
fect  frankness.  In  short,  we  will  give 
you  what  you  want,  except  what  might 
threaten  or  delay  the  success  of  the 
sacred  work  which  we  are  serving.” 

In  a  speech  Sunday  at  a  luncheon 
given  in  Paris  to  repre.sentatives  of  the 
foreign  press  Capt.  Tardieu,  w’ho  is 
French  High  Commis.sioner  to  the 
T'nited  States  and  delegate  to  the  Peace 
Conference,  repeated  the  pledge  given  by 
the  French  Government  that  no  censor¬ 
ship  of  foreign  cables  would  be  exercised 
by  France  and  the  promise  that  every 
reasonable  facility  would  be  given  to 
foreign  newspapers  during  the  confer¬ 
ence.  On  the  first  point  Capt  Tardieu 
said: 

French  Press  Under  Censorship 
".\fter  rapidity  of  transmis.sion,  your 
.second  need  is  freedom.  This  liberty 
which  you  have  from  the  French  point 
of  view  is  total,  absolute,  and  unre- 
serv'ed.  What  you  write  will  be  trans¬ 
mitted  just  as  you  write  it 
“The  French  press,  as  you  know.  Is 
still  under  censorship  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  haff  the  right  to  suppre.ss  any  in¬ 
formation  liable  to  threaten  the  safety 
of  the  country  outside  as  well  as  inside. 
This  Government,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  not  limit  the  liberty  of  its  judg¬ 
ments,  and  articles  are  not  to  be  cen¬ 
sored  even  when,  as  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens,  they  are  not  particularly  compli¬ 
mentary  to  the  ministers  and  our  Ad- 
mlni.stration. 

‘This  liberal  and  limited  censorship, 
my  dear  colleagues,  does  not  apply  to 
you.  You  are  our  guests,  and  it  is  only 
fair  that  you  should  be  the  best  treated 
of  all.  In  saying  so  I  am  sure  I  am  not 
hurting  the  feelings  of  my  French  col¬ 
leagues.” 

To  Admit  to  General  Sessions 
As  regards  the  publicity  of  the  Peace 
Conference  proceedings,  M.  Tardieu  said 
the  principle  adopted  “means  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  pre.ss  to  the  general  meetings 
where  decisions  will  be  taken  and  the 
grounds  for  them  stated.” 

“What  will  be  strictly  private,”  he 
continued,  “arc  the  preparatory  con¬ 
versations,  which.  It  stands  to  reason, 
must  guarantee  to  the  debaters  the  right 
to  start  .sometimes  from  a  disagreement 
in  order  to  reach  an  agreement.  As  the 
official  note  said,  that  Is  necessary,  for 
there  are  not  only  Allies  In  the  world, 
but  there  are  also  the  enemies  of  yes¬ 
terday  who  are  and  remain  such  as  long 
as  the  peace  is  not  signed.  To  inform 
them  by  publicity  of  the  very  birth  of 
our  decisions  would,  as  you  recognize, 
be  u.seless  and  even  unsafe.” 


F.lecled  to  A.  N.  P.  A.  Membership 
The  Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier-Po.st  has 
he<'n  elected  to  active  membership  in 
the  American  Newspai>er  Publishers’ 
Aasociation. 


Edna  Blanche  Robinson 
Scores  Another  Success 

Brilliant  Soprano  Wins  Second  Triumph 
of  Present  Season  at  Aeolian  Hall — 
Raised  in  “Shadow  of  Park  Row” 

Edna  Blanche  Robinson,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  prima  donna  “raised  in  the  .shadow 
of  Park  Row,”  was  heard  for  the  second 
time  this  sca.son  at  Aeolian  Hall,  New 
York,  on  the  evening  of  January  25,  in 
a  programme  ranging  from  the  florid  aria. 


Edn.v  Blanche  Rc«inson 


“Ah,  Fors  e  Lui,”  from  “Traviata,”  her 
opening  number,  to  a  group  of  old  fav¬ 
orites,  including  “Carry  Me  Back  to  Old 
Virginia”  and  “Dixie,"  her  concluding 
numbers. 

A  novelty  of  her  programme  was  her 
singing  of  a  highly  dramatic  aria,  “Hes¬ 
ter’s  Praysr,”  from  Florldia’s  unpub¬ 
lished  grand  opera,  “The  Scarlet  Let¬ 
ter.”  The  composer  played  the  accom¬ 
paniment.  This  was  the  first  occasion 
on  which  this  music  had  been  beard  in 
public.  Its  rendition  was  evidence  of  the 
young  singer’s  great  versatility.  Other 
and  lighter  compositions  by  Floridia 
were  also  given. 

Floridia  was  the  composer  of  the 
grand  opera,  “Paoletta,”  in  which,  under 
her  maiden  name,  Edna  Blanche  Show- 
alter,  the  young  prima  donna,  made  her 
operatic  d6but  some  years  ago.  Since 
then  she  has  appeared  in  “The  Girl  of 
the  Golden  West”  and  ‘The  Glas.sblow- 
ers,”  and  as  soloist  with  several  of  the 
leading  symr<hony  orchestras,  including 
tours  with  the  New  York  Symphony. 
For  the  present  she  is  confining  her  ef¬ 
forts  to  recital  and  concert  work.  She 
has  won  the  highest  critical  approval, 
and  has  been  acclaimed  as  the  greatest 
American  coloratura  soprano.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  a  New  York  newspaper 
man. 

Miss  Pearla  Floridia,  the  young 
daughter  of  the  composer,  made  her 
d^but  as  a  pianiste  on  this  occasion, 
playing  with  great  brilliancy  several 
compositions  by  her  father,  and  other 
classical  numbers. 


“Tad”  Visiting  Old  Home 
T.  A.  Dorgan,  well  known  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  “Tad”  through  his  cartoons  in 
the  Hearst  newspapers,  has  arrived  In 
San  Franclrco  to  pay  his  old  home  town 
a  vi.sit.  “Tad”  has  been  living  in  the 
F:ast  for  the  past  fourteen  yeara 


FORD  DROPS  SCHEME 
FOR  NEW  PAPER 


Projected  Detroit  Evening  Post  Could 
Not  Get  Associated  Press  Service  in  , 
English — E.  C.  Pipp  Was  Offered 
Presidency  of  Proposed  Paper 


Detroit,  January  26. — It  appears  that 
the  reported  plan  of  establishing  a  new 
paper  called  the  Detroit  Evening  Post, 
through  purchasing  the  Abend  Post,  by 
interests  said  to  represent  Henry  Ford 
will  not  go  through.  The  bubble  has 
been  pricked  by  the  refusal  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  to  grive  any  other  service 
than  the  one  held  by  the  Abend  Post, 
which  called  for  German  language  serv¬ 
ice  only. 

The  identity  of  the  men  behind  the 
venture  was  never  revealed  further  than 
that  John  W.  Smith,  jr.,  former  news¬ 
paperman  and  also  former  deputy  coun¬ 
ty  clerk,  was  Interested  and  was  acting 
for  another  man. 

E.  G.  Pipp,  editor  of  Henry  Ford’s 
national  weekly,  the  Dearborn  Independ¬ 
ent,  was  offered  the  presidency  and  edi¬ 
torship  of  the  Evening  Post,  but  it  was 
not  Mr.  Pipp  who  was  starting  the 
paper. 

As  an  A.  P.  franchise  was  a  chief 
asset,  the  proposition  fell  through. 


Wants  German  Press  Protected 
The  Central  Council  of  the  German 
Republic  has  issued  an  appeal  to  all 
Soldiers  and  Workmen’s  Councils  to 
refrain  from  any  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  which  is  charac- 
trized  as  ."jne  of  the  most  valuable  as¬ 
sets  of  the  revolution. 


SUES  FOR  EXCESS  PAPER  PRICE 


Denver  Post  Brings  the  G.  H.  Mead 
Company  Into  Court 

The  test  case  brought  in  the  Di.strlct 
Court  of  Denver  by  the  Denver  Post 
against  the  G.  H.  Mead  Company, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  owner  of  the  Spanish 
River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  came  up  for  hearing  before 
Judge  Charles  C.  Butler  January  27. 

The  suit  asks  a  judgment  of  $31,000 
against  the  paper  concern  for  alleged 
excess  charges  for  white  newsprint 
paper  bought  during  1017.  The  Post 
states  in  its  petition  that  it  was  forced 
to  enter  into  a  contract  to  pay  $3.25  per 
hundred  pounds  for  the  paper,  although 
the  price  fixed  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  after  arbitration,  was  $2.50 
per  hundred  pounds. 


BIG  WAYAGAMACK  EARNINGS 


Profits  of  Paper  Company  Amounted  to 
10.9  Per  Cent,  in  1918 
Montreal,  January  27. — Another 
Canadian  pulp  and  paper  concern  has 
just  closed  a  profitable  year.  The  ngt 
earnings  of  the  Wayagamack  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  for  the*  year 
ended  November  20  last,  amounted  to 
$1,057,742,  against  $966,000  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  and  $979,000  in  1916.  The 
1918  profits  represent  earnings  at  the 
rate  of  10.9  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
stock,  against  10.3  per  cent,  for  the 
previous  year.  In  the  president’s  report 
the  following  comment  is  of  significance : 
“In  view  of  the  cessation  of  ho.stilitles 
the  shipping  facilities  should  be  greatly 
improved,  thereby  increasing  the  com¬ 
pany’s  opportunities  for  developing  its 
export  trade.” 


Announcement 


Mr.  G.  Logan  Payne  takes  great 
pleasure  in  announcing  that  he  has 
sold  an  interest  in  the  Eastern  End  of 
the  G.  Logan  Payne  Company  to  Mr. 
George  J.  Burns  and  Mr.  George  D. 
Smith  and  that  on  and  after  February 
I  St,  the  Eastern  offices  will  be  known 
as 


Payne,  Burns  &  Smith,  Inc. 


G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO„ 

Marquette  Bulldtnc,  Chtcaco. 
Kreaxe  Buildinx,  Detroit. 


PAYNE,  BURNS  &  SMITH,  Inc. 

Bth  Avenue  Buildinx.  New  Tork. 

8  Winter  Street.  Boston. 
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CREATOR  OF  BUBBLE  LAND  DEMONSTRATES  THAT 
SLAP-STICK  COMICS  ARE  OUT  OF  FASHION 


R.  D.  Highet, 

Discoverer  and  Historian  of  ‘‘Bubble  Land.” 

RD.  highet  is  a  comic  artist  who  works ’in  a  serious  vein.  He  is  the 
^  creator  of  "Bubble  Land,”  accounted  by  many  as  the  star  feature  of  the 
New  York  Sunday  Herald’s  Comic  Supplement.  Bubble  Land  appeals, 
primarily,  to  the  little  folks — .lust  as  “Alice  in  Wonderland”  and  "Tom  Sawyer” 
do.  But,  like  the.se  classics,  it  appeals  al.so  to  grown-ups. 

Mr.  Highet  visualizes  in  Bubble  I.iand  some  of  the  quaint  characters  which 
abound  in  the  dream-world  of  imaginative  childhood.  Of  these  the  docile  and 
thoroughly  “tamed”  equine,  the  Night  Mare  and  the  delightful  Calico  Cat  play 
droll  roles.  They  are  at  the  service  of  the  tots  at  all  times,  the  Night  Mare 
cheerfully  drawing  the  bubble-chariot  out  into  space  for  a  drive  on  the  Milky 
Way — a  particularly  attractive  resort  for  the  Calico  Cat,  who  by  means  of  these 
adventures  is  relieved  from  worry  about  milk  famines  at  home. 

Mr.  Highet’s  aim  is  to  appeal  to  the  childish  mind  through  clean  humor, 
devoid  of  slap-stick  features  and  without  a  suggestion  of  coarseness.  He  does 
not  seek  to  create  a  laugh  through  picturing  in  an  exaggerated  way  some  phase 
of  bodily  suffering  or  disaster. 

Bubble  Land  is  Mr.  Highet’s  first  ambitious  venture  into  comic-featuredom. 
He  had  entered  upon  a  career  as  a  landscape  painter,  but  found  an  irresistible 
lure  in  whimsical  creations  and  decided  to  become  a  minstrel  of  the  pen.  He 
has  also  accomplished  good  work  in  commercial  illustration. 


RIDDER  DENIES  SENATE  CHARGES 


Says  Paper  Never  Received  Money  from 
German  Government 

Denial  Is  made  by  Bernard  Ridder, 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  New  York 
Staats-Zeltung,  of  charges  made  et  the 
Senate  German  propaganda  investiga¬ 
tion  that  a  recent  editorial  appearing 
in  his  newspaper  was  inspired  by  Ger¬ 
many  and  that  the  Staats-Zeitung 
at  one  time  was  backed  by  the  German 
Government. 

Mr.  Ridder  says  the  Staats-Zeitung 
has  never  received  money  from  the 
German  Government,  and  said  he  was 
indignant  over  the  ma.ss  of  “insinua¬ 
tions”  made  by  Archibald  E.  Stevenson, 
of  the  Military  Intelligence  Service. 

“The  editorial  In  question,”  Mr.  Rid¬ 
der  said,  “was  based  entirely  upon  cables 
sent  to  New  York  newspapers  by  their 
special  correspondents  in  Coblenz  or 
Cologne,  telling  of  the  kindly  manner  in 
which  the  American  troops  had  treated 
the  German  people  In  the  Rhine  sec¬ 
tion,  and  'jf  the  way  in  which  this  at¬ 
titude  by  our  soldiers  had  been  recip¬ 
rocated  by  the  German  population.” 


Buffalo  Ad  Men  Choose  Meldrum 
The  Greater  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Ad  Club 
has  elected  the  following  officers:  Presi¬ 
dent,  H.  A.  Meldrum;  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Willirm  P.  Gocidspeed;  second 
vice-president,  Fred  McDorrls;  treas¬ 
urer,  William  H.  Kennedy;  secretary, 
C.  V.  Merlau. 


OLIVER  LEFT  $3,000,000  ESTATE 


Six  Children  Inherit  Equally- -George 
and  Augustus  K.  Executors 

Letters  testamentary  on  the  estate  of 
the  late  George  T.  Oliver,  publisher  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times  and 
Chronicle-Telegraph,  have  been  issued  to 
his  sons,  George  S.  Oliver  and  Augrustus 
K.  Oliver,  who  were  named  as  executors 
in  the  will. 

The  estate,  which  is  valued  at  $3,000,- 
000,  is,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  will, 
to  be  divided  equally  among  Senator 
Oliver’s  six  children,  after  the  bestowal 
of  a  number  of  charitable  and  personal 
bequests  which  the  executors  are  direct¬ 
ed  to  distribute  at  such  time  as,  in  their 
Judgment,  the  affairs  of  the  estate  per¬ 
mit. 


Reserves  Decision  on  Rumely 
Federal  Judge  Mayer,  of  the  United 
States  Court  in  New  York,  heard  argu¬ 
ment  January  25  on  the  writ  of  habea.s 
corpus  obtained  by  Dr.  Edward  A. 
Rumely,  former  proprietor  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Mall,  against  holding  his  trial  in 
Washington  on  an  indictment  charging 
him  with  failing  to  report  alleged  Ger¬ 
man  interest  in  the  Mall  to  the  alien 
property  custodian.  Counsel  for  Dr. 
Rumely  argued  that  the  Issues  In  the 
indictments  are  the  same  as  those  in  the 
indictments  found  in  this  city.  Assist¬ 
ant  United  States  Attorney  Harper 
argued  for  dismissal  of  the  writ.  Judge 
Mayer  reserved  decision. 


FOCUS  ON 
ILLINOIS 

The  lens  of  Newspaper  Publicity  will 
reveal  more  millions  than  the  war  has 

lost. 

In  Illinois  progress  is  the  watchword. 

The  whole  state  is  stirred  to  renewed 
commercial  activity,  crowding  forward  to 
score  greater  achievements  and  to  make  a 
new  world-record. 

Illinois  has  a  population  of  6,317,734. 

Each  one  of  these  millions  consumes 
every  twenty-four  hours  something  pro¬ 
duced  by  National  Manufacturers,  adver¬ 
tised  by  National  Advertisers. 

The  National  Advertiser  who  selects  the 
best  mediums,  will  naturally  do  the  best 
business. 

There  need  be  no  concern  about  distri¬ 
bution. 

Illinois  is  gridironed  by  interurban  rail¬ 
roads  and  trolleys,  which  embrace  242  cities 
and  251,872  farms. 

With  all  of  its  internal  activities,  Illinois 
is  largely  dependent  upon  the  outside  world 
for  its  supplies.  ^ 

Where  activities  are  greatest,  life  con¬ 
stantly  makes  bolder  and  larger  demands 
for  comforts  and  luxuries. 

Spring  is  the  time  in  which  to  test  the 
potency  of  Illinois  Newspapers,  to  prove 
th'eir  power  to  create  new  business  and  to 
open  up  new  avenues  for  future  business 
exploits. 

Let  these  representative  Illinois  Newspa¬ 
pers  help  you  in  your  endeavors. 


They  will  hear  fruit  in  pra- 
portion  to  the  space  you  plant 
with  logical  seed  and  argument 


Aurora  Beacon  Newt  (E)  .  . 
Bloomington  Pantagraph  (M) 
Champaign  Daily  Gazette  (E) 


*  Chicago  Herald-Examiner  (S) 


Danville  Commercial  Newt  (E) 
Elgin  Courier  (E)  . 


Sterling.  Daily  Gazette  (E)  . .  - 
Government  Circulation  Statementt  Oct.  Itt,  1918 
*Puhlither*t  Statement. 


Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Circulation 

Linet 

Linet 

15,855 

.04 

.04 

16,637 

.035 

.035 

4,338 

.0129 

.0129 

.  326,998 

.42 

.38 

.  305,230 

.32 

.28 

.  520,208 

.53 

.46 

.  110,641 

.24 

.21 

.  373,112 

.43 

.43 

55,477 

.25 

.12 

13,966 

.0325 

.03 

8,193 

.02 

.02 

10,213 

.03 

.03 

22,470 

.045 

.035 

8,909 

.025 

.025 

12,514 

.03 

.03 

5,195 

.017 

.017 
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FIGHTS  MEDICINE  ADS 
AND  CONTESTS 


Association  of  Canadian  Advertisers  Says 
Publicity  of  ‘"Remedies”  Makes  Read¬ 
ers  Distrust  All  Advertising — Con¬ 
sider  Use  of  Standard  Rate  Card 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Canadian  Advertisers  in 
Montreal  last  week  real  progress  was 
made  towards  placing  advertising  in 
Canada  on  a  sounder  and  better  basis. 
Ki>iT<)if  &  Pi'RLisHKR  iast  week  gave  the 
details  of  the  early  ses.sions  and  the 
(‘lection  of  officers,  headed  by  W.  M. 
Mackay,  of  Lever  Brothers,  Ltd.,  of 
Toronto. 

At  the  final  .session  January  23  the 
memliers  placed  themselves  on  record  as 
opposing  adverti.slng  in  special  editions 
i^md  in  newspapers  that  resorted  to  cir¬ 
culation  lioosting  contest!?. 

.V  lengthy  discussion  took  place  in  re¬ 
gard  to  outdoor  advertising,  where,  it 
was  pointed  out,  in  many  cases  adver¬ 
tisers  were  not  properly  protected. 

.\notiier  interesting  discussion  was  on 
how  to  l)est  reach  the  returned  soldiers 
at  the  demobilization  centre.s. 

Tlie  meeting  was  the  most  largely  at¬ 
tended  and  most  enthusiastic  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  organization.  Reports 
.showed  tliat  the  association  had  closed  a 
very  .successful  year.  The  finances  are 
in  good  condition,  it  now  possesses  its 
own  offices  in  Toronto,  and  is  starting 
out  on  an  active  membership  campaign 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  forces  and, 
con.sequcntly  inffuence. 

Oppose  Patent  Medicine  Ads 

.Among  many  other  important  matters 
discussed  were:  Standards  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  especially  as  these  related  to  pat¬ 
ent  medicines;  outdoor  advertising,  a 
standard  form  of  rate  card,  special  edi¬ 
tions  and  one-time  publications,  circu¬ 
lation  boosting  contests,  and  how  to 
reach  the  consumer. 

In  connection  with  all  these  discuss¬ 
ions  valuable  advice  and  assistance  was 
furnished  by  John  Sullivan,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  American  Association 
of  Advertisers,  New  York,  who  remained 
throughout  and  acted  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

The  patent  medicine  advertising  ques¬ 
tion  was  finally  referred  to  a  special 
committee.  The  members  were  very 
hostile  to  such  advertising,  contending 
that  people  who  were  deceived  by  a 
medicine  that  would  “cure  all"  diseases 
distru.sted  all  advertising. 

A  standard  form  of  rate  card  was  also 
left  to  a  committee  for  final  action.  In 
this  matter  progress  was  reported  In 
regard  to  the  adoption  of  a  standard 
form  by  the  weekly  publications.  It 
was  felt  by  the  members  of  the  A.  C.  A. 
that  while  an  agency  might  be  familiar 
with  the  intricacies  of  the  average  rate 
card,  the  average  business  man  scarce¬ 
ly  knew  where  to  look  for  the  required 
data  and  was  often  confused  by  the 
varying  forms  and  contents  of  the  card. 


State  Sues  Mrs.  Bingham's  Estate 
Inheritance  taxes  and  penalties  total¬ 
ing  more  than  $3,000,000  are  sought  in 
a  suit  filed  in  Louisville  on  January  27 
by  the  State  of  Kentucky  against  the 
estate  of  Mrs.  Robert  Worth  Bingham, 
late  wife  of  Judge  Robert  Worth  Bing¬ 
ham,  owner  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times.  The  petition  as¬ 
serts  the  estate  Is  valued  at  $99,030,000. 


Editor  &  Pubushhr’s  classified  col¬ 
umns  will  carry  your  selling  message 
to  publishers  who  want  to  secure  used 
mechanical  equipment. 


"GO-GET-IT  PEGGT” 
LANDS  THE  PHOTOS 
WHEN  MEN  FAIL 


Margaret  (“Peggy”)  Galvin 


Boston,  January  28. — Here  is  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  Mi.ss  Margaret  (“Peggy”)  Gal¬ 
vin,  of  the  city  staff  of  the  Boston  Post, 
w'ho  makes  a  specialty  of  running  down 
the  elu.sive  and  sometimes  hard-to-get 
j)ictures  of  people  celebrated  and  other¬ 
wise.  Mi.ss  Galvin  is  a  daughter  of  the 
late  C.  O’Connell  Galvin,  whose  work  on 
the  Boston  American  as  a  writer  of 
Catholic  church  news  was  widely  read 
and  admired. 

Tho.se  who  know  Miss  Galvin  say  that 
she  is  everything  that  a  chip  of  the 
old  block  is  supposed  to  be.  She  has  a 
keen  nose  for  news,  but  her  chief  de¬ 
light  is  running  to  earth  a  photograph 
that  is  much  wanted  by  her  city  editor. 
Set  her  on  the  scent  and  she  nearly 
always  returns  with  the  desired  article. 

The  photograph  that  goes  with  this 
story  was  made  by  a  Post  photographer 
who  had  an  extra  plate  in  his  magazine. 
Looking  clo.sely  at  the  picture.  It  is  ea.sy 
to  Imagine  that  she  is  thinking  about 
a  “scoop"  or  something  of  the  sort. 


ISSUES  REMARKABLE  MEMORIAL 


102-Page  Book  Tells  History  of  Detroit 
Daily  News 


George  G.  Booth,  president  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News,  this  week  mailed  to  a  large 
.selected  li.st  an  exceedingly  handsome 
and  impressively  printed  102-page, 
board-l>ound  book,  narrating  in  type  and 
pictures  the  birth  and  development  of 
the  News  and  describing  in  interesting 
detail  the  fine  new  building  it  now  occu¬ 
pies. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  impreaslve 
things  of  the  kind  yet  published  and 
does  full  credit  to  the  great  newspaper 
it  repre.sents.  Among  other  interesting 
plates  is  a  reproduction  of  the  front 
page  of  the  first  is.sue  of  the  News, 
Augu.st  23,  1873.  Lee  A.  White  edited 
the  work.  Special  pastel  illustrations, 
fancy  initials,  tail-pieces,  etc.,  were  exe¬ 
cuted  by  James  Scrlpps  Booth. 


Du  Fonts  May  Make  Paper 
The  Du  Pont  Powder  interests,  at 
Wilmington,  Del.,  are  making  a  study 
of  paper  manufacturing  with  a  view  to 
utilizing,  if  possible,  some  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  plants’  equipment,  which  is  now 
useless  for  its  original  purposes.  The 
study  does  not  include  newsprint. 


CHIDES  NEWSPAPERS 
FOR  MISLEADING 

Condemns  “Bargain”  Advertisements  as 
Injurious  to  Publications  and  to  Ad¬ 
vertisers — Believes  Latter  Should 
Be  Educated  to  Right  Methods 


By  Carl  Hunt, 

Director  Extension  Division,  A.  A.  C.  W. 

Some  advertisements  and  editorial 
matter  which  frequently  appear  in 
new.spapers  in  the  promotion  of  the 
sale  of  their  own  advertising  space  to 
local  merchants  are  a  sad  commentary 
upon  the  conception  which  certain  news¬ 
paper  publishers  appear  to  have  of  the 
function  and  the  power  of  advertising. 

For  example,  here  is  an  editorial 
which  was  publi.shed  in  a  New  York 
up-State  paper  recently  under  the  head¬ 
ing,  “Why  Advertised  Stores  Succeed”: 

“Because  the'  advertised  store  tells 
the  public  what  bargains  it  has,  while 
the  non-advortised  store  does  not.  An 
enterprising  merchant  who  is  a  shrewd, 
wide-awake  buyei  has  bargains  all  the 
time.  It  is  his  principal  idea  to  keep 
on  the  lookout  for  opportunities.  He 
watches  the  trade  papers  like  a  hawk, 
he  quizzes  salesmen,  ''e  looks  out  for 
odd  lots  and  bankruot  and  fire-damaged 
stocks.  If  he  is  “on  his  job,”  he  is  con¬ 
tinually  making  a  selection  between 
good  and  poor  offers,  and  always  has 
articles  that  repre.sent  exceptional  value. 
The  public  hears  about  these  exceptional 
chances  in  the  advertised  store.  It  is 
not  told,  and  does  not  realize,  that  such 
chances  exist  in  the  non-advertised 
store,  even  if  that  store  has  them.  The 
public  passes  the  non-advertised  store 
becau.se  nothln.g  has  been  suggested  to 
convince  any  one  that  anything  is  to  be 
gained  by  trading  therein.” 

Every  time  a  newspaper  publishes 
such  an  appeal  it  defeats  its  own  pur¬ 
poses — it  gives  advertisers  an  effective 
answer  in  turning  down  the  advertis¬ 
ing  space  salesman. 

“We  have  nothing  to  advertise”  is 


often  the  answer,  especially  in  the 
smaller  community,  in  consequence. 

In  many  ca.ses  the  advertisers  have 
progressed  more  rapidly  than  the  news¬ 
paper  publisher.  The  advertiser  has 
learned  that  good  values,  not  necessarily 
har gains,  will  pull  trade.  The  adver¬ 
tiser  has  learned  that  announcements 
relative  to  the  arrival  of  new  goods  will 
bring  people  into  the  store.  He  has 
found  that  it  pays  to  tell  about  the 
policies  of  his  store,  and  to  repeat  In 
his  advertising  space  some  of  the  favor¬ 
able  comments  which  customers  make. 

Such  an  appeal  by  a  newspaper  is 
short-sighted  in  another  respect. 

If  an  advertiser  is  educated  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  can  advertise  only  when 
he  has  bargains,  he  may  be  tempted, 
as  many  are  constantly  tempted,  to 
exaggerate  the  value  of  his  goods  as  a 
means  for  making  the  price  seem  low. 

It  goes  without  saying,  surely,  that 
a  deceitful  advertisement  cannot  pay.  If 
the  cu.stomer  Is  fooled,  that  hurts  the 
advertiser,  and  whatever  hurts  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  will  reflect  in  a  detrimental 
way  upon  the  interests  of  the  news¬ 
paper  .publisher. 

Advertising  attains  its  maximum 
value  only  when  all  three  parties — the 
con.sumer,  the  advertiser  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  medium — are  well  served,  and 
it  is  exactly  this  point  of  view  which 
is  being  embraced  by  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  merchants  of  the  country — 
and  a  good  many  of  them  are  in  the 
smaller  cities,  too. 


Becomes  American  Labor  World 
The  New  York  Union  Printer,  the 
trade  monthly,  has  changed  its  name  to 
the  American  Labor  Wcold,  and  appears 
with  Improved  and  enlarged  form  in  the 
.January  number.  John  S.  Lewis  is  the 
publisher. 


Raised  Big  Fund  for  Fire  Sufferers 
The  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Picneer  Press 
fund  for  the  relief  of  the  Northern  Min¬ 
nesota  Are  sufferers  has  been  clo.sed 
and  turned  over  to  the  Red  Cross,  the 
amount  being  $162,190.18. 


America’s  Largest  and  Best  Newspaper  Industrial  Adrertising  Agency 

The  Publisher 


WEW  PU; 


of  this  newspaper  realized 
the  thousands  of  dollars  in 
additional  lineage  among 
Industrial  Concerns  who 
are  spending  a  large 
amount  yearly  in  trade 
journals  for  general  pub¬ 
licity.  This  psige  is  one  of 
a  chain  of  pages  we  are 
handling  for  various  papers 
in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

You  Will  Find 

that  this  IndustrisJ  Page  not 
only  increases  lineage.  It 
also  cements  the  News¬ 
paper  with  the  Manufactur¬ 
er,  the  employer  and  the 
employee  —  thereby  in¬ 
creasing  circulation  and 
prestige. 

If  You  Are 

publishing  a  high  classs  newspaper  in  a  city  having  a  population  of  over 
(100,000)  in  which  we  are  not  already  conducting  a  page  we  can  prove 
to  you  that  we  can  put  this  permanent  page  on  your  paper. 

Representative  sent  for  personsd  interview  upon  request. 

JOHN  B.  GALLAGHER  COMPANY 

Home  Office,  Ninth  Floor,  Dexter  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD 
MANAGER 

1 

Frank  Presbrey  Company,  456  Fourth  j 
Avenue,  New  York.  Will  place  the  ad- 
vertisinK  for  Commodore  Hotel;  reported 
will  shortly  send  out  orders  to  news¬ 
papers  for  American  Tobacco  Company. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
Placing  ‘‘Scott’s  Emulsion”  copy  on  con¬ 
tracts. 

Sbhl  Advertising  Agency,  Chicago. 
Will  send  copy  forward  within  the  next 
two  or  three  weeks  for  Gillette  Rubber 
Company. 

Snitzler  Advertising  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Again  placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  in  various  sections  for  A.  Stein. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  242 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Again 
placing  orders  with  some  New  England 
newspapers  for  U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint 
Company. 

Tracy-Parry  Company,  Philadelphia. 
Again  placing  orders  with  same  list  of 
newspapers  as  la.st  year  for  Auto  Car 
Company. 

Vanderhoof  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Will 
handle  the  advertising  for  W.  A.  Sheaf- 
fer  Pen  Company;  will  place  advertising 
for  Essenkay  Products,  using  news¬ 
papers  and  farm  papers. 

Van  Patten,  Inc.,  50  East  Forty- 
.second  Street,  New  York.  Chalmers  and 
Maxwell  Automobile  .show  copy  start¬ 
ing;  renewing  contracts  for  De  Pinna 
Company. 

Volkmann  Advertisjng  Agency,  World 
Building,  New  York.  Placing  orders 
with  newspapers  for  Chinwa  Face  Pow¬ 
der. 

Williams  &  Cunningham,  111  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Again  placing  new. 
schedules  with  new.spapers  for  American 
Tobacco  Company. 

Jesse  Weinburg,  225  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Will  place  the  advertising 
for  Kumyss  milk  beverage. 

American  Drug  Sales,  Malden,  Mass. 
Sending  out  orders  to  new.spapers. 

Atlas  Advertising  Agency,  450  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Placing  200  lines, 

5  columns,  1-time  orders  with  some 
Paclfice  Coast  newspapers  for  Bosch 
Magneto  Company. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia.  Plac¬ 
ing  15-inch,  104-tlme  orders  with  some 
Southern  new.spapers  for  Au.stin-Heaton 
Company;  placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  in  various  sections  for  National 
Cash  Regi.ster  Company;  will  place  ac¬ 
count  of  Randolph-Macon  Academy. 

Barton-Durstine  Company,  25  West 
Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York.  Placing 
orders  with  some  large  city  new.spapers 
for  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine. 

Berg  Advertising  Agency,  Fresno,  Cal. 
Will  place  account  of  California  Peach 
Growers. 

Brown  Advertising  Agency,  110  West 
Fortieth  Street,  New  York.  Placing  or¬ 
ders  with  newspapers  in  various  sections 
for  Vernas  Lotion. 

Dauchy  Company,  9  Murray  Street, 
New  York.  Placing  orders  with  news- 
jiapers  generally  for  Madi.son  Mills; 
I)Iacing  orders  with  newspapers  gener¬ 
ally  for  Samuels  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany. 

George  L.  Dyer  Company,  42  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Will  handle  advertis¬ 
ing  for  Henry  E.  Gourd  and  Penlck  & 
Ford. 

Fuller  &  Smith,  Cleveland.  Will 
handle  advertising  for  Pennsylvania 
Hotel. 


Gornay,  Inc.,  605  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York.  Will  handle  advertising  for  Dr. 
Jeanne  Walters. 

Green,  Fulton,  Cunningham  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit.  Will  place  the  advertis¬ 
ing  for  Frederick  F.  Ingram  Company, 
Hoyt’s  Service,  120  West  Tljjrty-sec- 
ond  Street,  New  York.  Placing  orders 
with  some  New  York  State  newspapers 
for  Penn  Tobacco. 

Wylie  B.  Jones  Agency,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.  Again  placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  generally  for  Peterson  Brothers. 

Lyddon  &  Hanford  Company,  Roch- 
e.stor,  N.  Y.  Wilt  place  the  advertising 
for  Jacob  Dold  Packing  Company. 

H.  K.  McCann  Company,  61  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Placing  orders  with 
some  Middle  West  new.spapers  for  Royal 
Typewriter  Company;  again  placing  or¬ 
ders  with  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn 
new.spapers  for  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Marcon-Robinson  Company,  Louis¬ 
ville.  Reported  will  handle  advertising 
for  Dr.  William  G.  Korony  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company. 

Matos  .Advertising  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Again  placing  orders  with  some 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  newspapers  for 
Pratt  Food  Company. 

Harry  Porter  Company,  18  Ea.st  Forty- 
first  Street,  New  York.  Will  place  ad¬ 
vertising  for  G.  F.  Heublein  &  Brother 
in  new.spapers. 

Street  &  Finney,  New  York.  This 
agency  has  secured  the  Stafford  Ink 
account. 

Newspapers  Get  A.  B.  C.  Audits 
The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  has 
released  audits  for  the  following  news¬ 
papers: 

Albany  Evening  Journal,  Albany 
Times-Union,  Austin  (Tex.)  American, 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantagraph,  Bristol 
(Va.-Tcnn.)  Herald-Courier,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer,  Charlotte  Daily  News, 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram-New.s,  Mobile 
(Ala.)  News-Item,  Mobile  Register, 
Montreal  Herald  and  Daily  Telegraph, 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Expre.ss,  San  An¬ 
tonio  Light,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  St. 
Louis  Republic,  St.  Louis  Star,  Tul.sa 
(Okla.)  World,  Tulsa  Democrat,  and 
Tulsa  Morning  Times. 

Attended  Big  Commercial  Congress 
Glenn  Griswold,  assistant  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  Edward 
Payson  Critcher,  of  the  busine.ss  pro¬ 
motion  department  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner,  together  covered 
the  big  conference  of  the  Associations  of 
Commerce  of  twenty  States  in  the  Mls- 
si.ssippi  Valley  at  New  Orleans  this 
week. 

Found  “It”  in  California 

A  new  publication  has  just  appeared 
as  a  semi-monthly  in  Los  Angele.s,  Cal., 
under  the  name  of  “It,”  which  plans 
soon  to  become  a  weekly.  It  is  given 
over  to  humor,  light  verse,  satire  and 
general  articles.  “It’s”  owners  are  Ed¬ 
ward  Roberts,  Miles  Overholt  and 
Douglas  Turney,  all  newspaper  n.er.  of 
metropolitan  experience. 


O'Leary  Coes  to  Trial 
Jeremiah  A.  O’Leary,  former  editor, 
and  Adolph  Stern,  former  bu.siness  man¬ 
ager,  of  Bull,  who  are  under  indictment 
for  violating  the  Espionage  law,  went 
on  trial  January  27  before  Judge  Au¬ 
gustus  N.  Hand,  In  the  Federal  District 
Court,  New  York.  The  American  Truth 
Society,  of  which  O’Leary  was  the  head, 
is  al.so  nam^d  In  the  indictment. 


Different  Seeds  Demand  Different  Soil 

INDIANA  Newspapers,  like  Indiana 
farms,  are  productive  and  profit¬ 
able  producers  of  wealth  for 
Advertisers  who  cultivate  them 
consistently  and  intelligently. 

National  Advertisers  desiring 
to  reach  Indiana’s  1,131,375 
thrifty  inhabitants  can  get  quick¬ 
est  recognition  by  appealing  to 
the  people  through  their  home  papers 

During  the  war  Indiana’s  215,- 
485  crop-producing  and  stock- 
raising  farms  did  their  *^hit”  and 
earned  rich  reward,  as  is  testified 
by  the  savings  banks. 

INDIVIDUALLY  and  collectively, 
Indiana  people  have  money  to 
spend  for  home  improvements  and 
for  everything  that  contributes  to 
home  comfort  andjndividual  content. 

Aspring  try-out  campaign  in  the 
following  list  of  Newspapers  will 
prove  that  Indiana  is  responsive 
^to  any  reasonable  appeal,  and 
quickly  responsive. 

NO  HOME  in  Indiana  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  these  closely  read 
Newspapers,  and  by  using  them 
the  Advertisers  can  overthrow 
and  outclimb  a  competitor  who  does  not. 

And  this  is  but  natural.  Indiana 
people  are  guided  mainly  in  their 
purchases  by  their  own  papers, 
^  because  in  their  home  papers  they 
place  implicit  confidence. 

Indiana  Newspapers  for  Indiana  Trade 

•  Circulation  5,000-line  rate 


A 

N' 

A 


Anderson  Bulletin  . 

.. .  (E) 

5,992 

.01857 

Anderson  Herald . 

..(E) 

5,427 

.0125 

Evansville  Courier . 

.. .  (M) 

22,246 

.04 

Evansville  Courier  . 

...(S) 

18,715 

.04 

Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette  .  . 

...(M) 

29,000 

.05 

Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette  . 

..(S) 

24,000 

.05 

'Indianapolis  News  . 

.. .  (E) 

123,437 

.15 

Indianapolis  Star . 

.. .  (M) 

99,065 

.11 

Indianapolis  Star  . 

..(S) 

113,129 

.14 

'Lafayette  Courier  . 

...(E) 

8,435 

.02 

Lafayette  Journal  . 

.. .  (M) 

10,476 

.02143 

Marion  Leader-Tribune  . 

...(M) 

8,140 

.0215 

Muncie  Press . 

.. .  (E) 

9,646 

.01786 

Muncie  Star . 

.. .  (M) 

26,203 

.0425 

Muncie  Star  . 

.  . . (S) 

16,006 

.0425 

'Richmond  Item  . 

.. .  (M) 

8,221 

.02 

'Richmond  Palladium  . 

.. .  (E) 

11,003 

.025 

'South  Bend  Tribune  . 

.. .  (E) 

17,138 

.035 

Terre  Haute  Star  . 

...(M) 

26,212 

.04 

Terre  Haute  Star  . 

..(S) 

18,388 

.04 

'Terre  Haute  Tribune . 

.. .  (E) 

25,412 

.04 

'Terre  Haute  Tribune  . 

.  . . (S) 

18,870 

.04 

'Vincennes  Capital . 

..(E) 

3,210 

.01071 

'Government  statements  Oct.  1st,  1918. 

Other  circulations  Government  statements  April  1st,  1918. 
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EDI 

WHAT  IS  THE  RIGHT  POLICY  IN  REGARD  TO 
PROPAGANDA  ADVERTISING? 

HE  most  precious  asset  of  a  newspaper  is  Its 
editorial  influence.  If  that  Influence  is  siflall, 
the  newspaper  is  of  small  consequence  to  ad¬ 
vertisers.  to  readers,  to  the  community. 

In  almost  every  city  is  to  be  found  at  least  one 
newspaper  which  stands  for  deflnite  principles; 
which  is  always  fiprhting  for  those  things  which 
appeal  to  its  editorial  conscience  and  against  those 
things  which  are,  in  its  view,  oppo.sed  to  the  public 
interest.  Such  a  newspaper  need  never  fear  the 


Thus  the  issue  of  propaganda  advertising  links 
up  with  that  of  political  advertising  in  its  ethical 
aspects.  That  it  has  not  as  yet  been  carried  to  such 
an  extreme  in  practice  has  served  to  divert  atten- 


I  A  E 

abrogate  the  special  zone  tax  on  advertising,  and 
for  this  relief  publishers  would  have  been  duly 
grateful. 

Throughout  the  course  of  discussion  and  legis¬ 
lation  by  thf  present  Congress  on  second-class  postal 
rates  the  figure  of  one  man  has  loomed  large. 
Claude  Kitchin,  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Comn.lttee,  has  wielded  more  autocratic  power 
in  the  matter  of  levying  taxation  than  has  been 
exercised  by  any  Czar  or  King  in  recent  times. 

Mr.  Kitchin  has  never  asserted  or  evidenced 
his  special  fltness  for  this  work.  He  has  never  been 
accused  of  being  a  visionary,  nor  vet  a  reactionary. 


inroads  of  competition  so  long  as  it  adheres  to  its  tlon  from  it  as  an  issue.  The  policy  of  accepting  Indeed,  the  trouble  with  Mr.  Kitchin  has  seemed 


editorial  standards. 


hostile  political  advertising  is  defended — and  prac¬ 


to  be  lack  of  broad  comprehension.  He  has  the 


The  development  and  safeguarding  of  its  editorial 
influence  should  be  the  primary  aim  of  every  news¬ 
paper.  No  newspaper  can  afford  to  ignore  an  issue 
involving  the  public  interest,  nor  to  hold  a  position 
of  neutrality  as  to  matters  of  public  concern.  The 
newspaper  of  influence  must  “take  sides.  It  must 
hold  a  faith  and  stand  ready  to  offer  a  reason  for 
that  faith. 

The  newspaper  which  attains  and  holds  editorial 
influence  must  follow  consistent  policies;  it  must 
have  convictions  for  which  it  is  always  eager  to 
fight  and,  if  need  be,  to  sacrlflce  immediate  selfish 
interests. 

The  better  class  of  people  in  a  community  learn 
to  expect  certain  things  of  certain  newspapers. 
They  know  when  a  moral,  political  or  economic 
issue  arises  that  the  Gazette -Tribune  will  take  a 
certain  stand— that  the  News-Times  will  treat  the 
matter  flippantly,  if  at  all— that  the  Globe-Mirrcr 
will  subject  the  issue  to  the  acid  test  of  ethical 
analy.sls.  condemning  if  that  is  necessary,  approv¬ 
ing  if  that  is  for  the  public  good. 

Thus  each  newspaper  in  a  field  finds  its  level  of 
editorial  Influence.  It  is  always  a  calamity  when 
any  newspaper  fails  to  hold  its  earned  measure  of 
editorial  prestige,  bartering  it  away  through  mis¬ 
taken  policies. 

What  policies  are  likely  to  result  in  the  disin¬ 
tegration  of  editorial  influence? 

Many  publishers  contend  that  the  publication  of 
political  advertising  is  nothing  less  than  a  surren¬ 
der  of  a  newspaper’s  columns,  for  pay,  to  those  who 
would  attack  and  nullify  its  editorial  influence  in 
political  campaigns.  Is  it  not  true  that  polltlcj.1 
bosses  have  little  to  fear  from  the  editorial  opposi¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper  if  they  are  able  to  buy  its 
space  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  that  opposition? 
It  is  not  enough  to  answer  that  a  newspaper  must 
print  the  news  of  both  sides  in  a  political  cam¬ 
paign.  For  printing  news  and  printing  political 
propaganda  arc  two  different  things. 

To  use  an  extreme  Illustration:  Even  if  our 
laws  had  not  forbidden  offering  comfort  to  the 
enemy,  would  anybody  contend  that  an  American 
newspaper  would  have  been  Justified,  during  the 
war,  in  .selling  its  sp.acc  to  the  German  Government 
for  use  in  advertising  German  propaganda?  It  was 
wholly  proper,  in  the  intere.sts  of  the  cause  for 
which  we  were  fighting,  to  print  legitimate  war 
news,  so  far  as  it  could  be  obtained,  having  to  do 
with  the  movements  in  the  enemy  camps.  But, 
again,  that  is  a  different  matter  from  printing 
enemy  propaganda  as  paid  adverti.sing. 

If  a  newspaper  is  zealously  devoted  to  its  political 
faith  and  principles  why  should  its  power  to  further 
them  be  les.sened  by  the  policy  of  selling  space  to 
the  oppo.sition  In  which,  with  the  type-empha-sls  of 
dlspl.ay  advertising,  the  advocacy  of  contrary  prin¬ 
ciples  is  permitted? 

Does  not  the  reader  gain  the  impression  that  such 
new.spaper  holds  its  convictions  rather  cheaply? 
Can  such  a  policy  fail  to  impair  editorial  Influence? 

Propaganda  advertising  by  corporations  Involves 
often,  a  conflict  with  the  editorial  principles  hel.1 
bv  the  newspaper  In  which  such  advertising  Is  done. 
We  are  hearing  more  and  more  intimations  bv 
public  tnen,  in  and  out  of  the  Congress,  that  the 
purchase  of  advertising  space  in  a  newspaper  by 
a  corporation  or  an  “interest”  serves  to  stifle  edi¬ 
torial  criticism  of  the  policies  and  practices  of  such 
corporation.s  or  interests.  The  charge  is  not  true, 
but  it  carries  weight  wiUi  the  thoughtless. 


ticed — by  a  great  many  newspapers.  The  policy  of 
accepting  corporation-propaganda  advertising  is 
even  more  generally  followed  by  newspapers — an.l 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  more  to  be  said 
in  justification  of  this  policy  than  of  the  other. 

If,  for  example,  the  business  methods  of  a  cor¬ 
poration  are  under  attack,  either  through  agitation 
or  official  investigations,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  public  animosity  toward  such  a  corporation  is 
being  fostered — without,  perhaps,  real  Ju.stiflcatlon 
— then  a  campaign  of  propaganda  advertising,  in 
which  the  charges  arc  answered  and  through  which 
public  opinion  may  be  influenced  toward  Justice, 
might  be  unobjectionable. 

But  the  opportunities  for  the  abuse  of  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  advertising  corporation  propaganda  are 
many.  A  recent  instance  is  in  mind  in  which  the 
aim  of  such  advertising  was  plainly  to  confuse  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  merits  of  a  price  controvers.v 
between  the  producers  and  distributers  of  mill:. 
Both  parties  used  liberal  space  in  which  to  clear 
their  own  skirts  of  responsibility  for  a  milk  famino 
and  for  the  almost  prohibitive  prices  charged  for 
milk.  Then  they  came  to  an  agreement  as  to 
prices — and  the  public  will  continue  to  pay  double 
the  prices  prevailing  a  few  years  ago. 

The  liquor  Interests  have  used  a  good  deal  of  ad¬ 
vertising  space  in  which  to  combat  the  drift  toward 
national  prohibition,  now  an  accomplished  fact.  As 
many  newspapers  have  opposed  the  ratification  of 
the  prohibition  amendment,  it  is  not  strange  that 
such  paoers  should  have  sold  advertising  space  to 
the  whiskey  interests.  But— assuming  that  a  news¬ 
paper  should  conscientiously  oppose  and  fight  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor.s,  using  its  editorial 
influence  to  aid  such  a  fight,  what  wouid  be  though* 
of  it  if  It  should  accept  propaganda  advertising 
from  the  liquor  Interests?  , 

Is  it  possible — our  friends  in  the  business  offices 
will  ask  if  it  is  either  practicable  or  necessary — to 
draw  the  line,  in  dealing  with  propaganda  advertis¬ 
ing,  between  that  which  does  and  that  which  does 
not  conflict  with  the  editorial  policies  of  the  paper? 

What  is  the  best  practice  in  this  matter?  Editor 
&  PUBUSHER  believes  the  subject  of  timely  impor¬ 
tance,  of  Increasing  importance.  The  views  of  edi¬ 
tors,  publishers  and  advertisers  are  sought. 

THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  HOUSE 
elimination  of  the  Senate  amendment  to  tlie 
second-cla.ss  po.stage  rate  law  by  the  House  con- 
ferrec.s,  led  by  Mr.  Kitchin.  leaves  an  impracti¬ 
cable.  absurd  regulation  in  full  force  The  Senate 
amendment  was  not  an  ideal  .solution,  even  tem¬ 
porarily,  of  the  problem  such  as  would  have  been 
afforded  by  a  straight  repeal  of  the  law;  but  it  did 
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country  lawyer’s  gift  for  croas-examination,  as  shown 
in  the  hearings  afforded  to  the  publishers  who  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  enactment  of  the  pre.sent  law. 
He  can  ask  questions  which  nobody  can  answer — 
which,  in  fact,  could  not  illumine  a  subject  if  they 
were  answered. 

He  poEse.sse.s.  however,  that  Immobility  whl<  h  dl.s- 
tinguishes  the  man  who  believes  he  is  right  from 
the  mere  politician.  He  is  staunchly  honest,  with  fine 
moral  fibre — and  as  stubborn  as  the  proverbial  mule 
of  his  native  State.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  if 
Kitchin  had  been  a  political  trader  we  should  have 
had  a  postal  rate  law  far  less  objectio'.iable  than  the 
present  one.  But  Kitchin  does  not  compromise. 
Neither  does  he  weigh  evidence.  In  the  postal  hear¬ 
ings  the  printed  record  attests  this.  His  mind  was 
made  up.  He  lectured  the  men  who  were  giving 
testimony  as  to  the  haidships  of  the  proposed  law. 
He  did  not  give  them  credit  for  understanding  the 
newspaper  business.  He  was  not  seeking  informa¬ 
tion — he  was  there  to  give  it.  As  for  himself,  the 
best  new.spaper  he  had  ever  seen  was  the  countr.v 
weekly  published  in  his  home  town  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

Mr.  Kitchin  has  never  indicated  that  he  .saw  in 
the  cheap  postage  rate  for  newspapers  ap.;'thing 
more  or  less  than  a  money  loss  to  the  Government. 
He  has  not,- so  far  as  known,  realized  the  educational 
value  involved  in  a  wide  dissemination  of  news  and 
information.  He  has  held  to  the  notion  that  the 
post  office  should  pay  its.  way  and  earn  a  profit  on 
every  branch  of  its  service  to  the  people. 

So,  Mr.  Kitchin  so  decreeing,  the  complicated  and 
burdensome  postal  rate  law  stands — for  the  present. 
But  Mr.  Kitchin  will  not  remain  as  a  perpetual  ob¬ 
stacle  in  the  way  of  enlightened  postal  legislation. 
In  the  mutations  of  national  politics  he  will  pa.ss  to 
other  posts  of  labor — and  the  problem  of  second- 
class  rates  will  be  solved  in  due  time  in  the  public 
interest. 


DEFINING  “FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS” 

OHN  LORD  O’BRIAN,  assistant  to  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General,  has  been  telling  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  this  week,  in  connection 
with  arguments  in  the  Debs  case,  what  the  Govern¬ 
ment  believes  is  meant  by  the  phrase,  “Freedom  of 
the  Press,”  particularly  in  time  of  war. 

The  point  has  been  made — and  it  is  based  upon 
Blackstone — that  press  freedom  means  the  absence 
of  restriction  before  publication,  but  not  Immunity 
from  subsequent  respon.slblllty. 

That  Interpretation  is  the  accepted  one  in  the 
trial  of  suits  for  libel,  but  It  would  seem  hardly  ade¬ 
quate  in  dealing  with  seditious  publications  in  time 
of  war.  \  deliberate  offence  by  a  newspaper,  indi¬ 
cating  a  policy  hostile  to  the  Government — an  inten¬ 
tion  to  encourage  resistance  to  either  the  military 
measures  adopted  for  the  national  defence  or  to 
military  authority — would  seem  to  Justify,  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  proper  PREVENTIVE  cen¬ 
sorship. 

No  newspaperman  having  a  clear  notion  of  his 
responsibility  to  society  will  contend  that  the  con¬ 
stitutional  guarantee  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
is,  in  fact,  a  license  to  organize  insurrection  or  to 
preach  sedition.  If  it  could  be  properly  claimed  to 
afford  such  license  then  the  people  would  be  forced, 
in  self-defence,  to  have  the  guarantee  abrogated. 

“Liberty  under  the  law”  is  an  axiom  that  applies 
to  the  press  as  well  as  to  the  individual.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  a  living  thing 
with  us  because  our  newspapers  do  not  attempt  to 
make  it  a  cloak  or  a  shield  for  disloyalty. 
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IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 
Col.  Harry  M.  Bigelow,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Dally  Press,  and 
commanding  the  Third  Maine  Regiment, 
National  Guard  State  Militia,  has  been 


Lieut.  John  R.  Hess,  jr.,  formerly  a 
reporter  on  the  Providence  Journal,  Is 
back  in  Providence,  having  been  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  army. 

Lawrence  Toole,  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner,  is 
about  to  leave  on  a  month’s  vacation  in 
Southern  California. 

William  Wlsner,  who  accompanied 


gone  to  California  on  an  extended  trip 
to  recuperate  In  health. 

Major  Roy  D.  Keehn  has  returned  to 
his  Chicago  office  from  Washington, 
where  he  has  been  serving  with  the 
Major  Judge  Advocate’s  Departm<‘nt  of 
the  Army.  Major  Keehn  is  associated 
with  the  general  management  of  the 
two  Chicago  Hcarst  newspapers  and  is 
counsel  for  them. 


directors  of  the  New  York  Advertising 
CTub. 

WITH  THE  AD  FOLKS 

Earle  Pearson  has  resigned  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  York  Advertising  Club 
to  become  director  of  publications  for 
the  Methodist  Centenary  Commission, 


presented  with  a  gold  wrist  watch  by 
the  members  of  Co.npany  C  in  aprecia- 
tlon  of  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  regi¬ 
ment. 

R.  M.  McCnintock,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Courier 
News  as  editorial  writer.  He  will  be 
editor  while  Walter  Liggett  is  covering 
the  Legislature  in  Bismarck. 

C.  L.  Bartholomew  (“Bart”),  who  be¬ 
came  widely  known  through  his  twenty 
years’  connection  with  the  Minneapolis 
Journal  as  a  cartoonist,  has  been  made 
editor  of  the  Federal  School  of  Applied 
Cartooning,  Minneapolis. 

William  MacLeod  Ralne,  author  of  a 
long  list  of  popular  Western  novels, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Denver  Times 
as  special  writer. 

John  H.  Hunt,  founder,  editor,  and 
owner  of  the  Sag  Harbor  (N.  Y.)  Ex¬ 
press,  is  confined  to  his  home  by  ill- 
nesa  He  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  active 
new.spaper  man  in  the  State. 

J.  St.  George  Joyce,  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledgrer,  celebrated  his 
fiftieth  year  of  active  service  in  the 
newspaper  business  and  his  seventy- 
third  birthday  on  the  same  day. 

Frank  P.  Gallagher,  managing  editor 
of  the  Salt  Lake  CSty  Tribune,  has  be¬ 
come  editor  and  manager  of  Goodwin’s 
Weekly,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Harris  M.  Crist,  managing  editor  of 
the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Dally  Eagle,  is 
reported  to  be  resting  comfortably  after 
an  operation  for  gall  stones: 

George  F.  Janvrln  has  been  made 
Albany  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Globe,  leaving  the  Brooklyn  Citizen. 

J.  F.  B.  Llvesay,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Canadian  Press,  Ltd., 
with  offices  at  Winnipeg,  has  returned 
from  the  front. 

James  Guy,  formerly  head  of  the  local 
copy  desk  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
has  gone  with  the  Philadelphia  Morning 
Ledger. 

H.  Leo  Murphy  has  been  promoted 
from  financial  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  to  assistant  city  editor. 

Casey,  the  “Nut  Cartoonist,”  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  Government  camou¬ 
flage  instruction,  has  returned  to  his 
place  on  the  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Ch  r  on  icle  -Telegraph. 

Jackson  D.  Haag,  editorial  writer  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Sun,  has  gone  to  the 
Detroit  News.  Charles  F.  Lewis  suc¬ 
ceeds  him  on  the  Sun  and  Lieut  Max 
Henrlci,  late  of  the  Aviation  Division  of 
the  army,  takes  Mr.  Lewis’s  place  as 
as^stant  editor  of  the  Sun. 

J.  R.  Gousha,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun, 
is  now  engaged  wholly  in  publicity  work 
and  promoting  the  $100,000,000  fund  for 
church  after-war  work. 

A.  E.  Kromer  has  joined  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Gazette-Times  staff  as  cartoonist 
H.  R.  Galt  managing  editor  of  the 
St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  is 
back  at  his  desk  after  several  days’ 
Illness. 

Robert  F.  Burkhardt  of  the  St  Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  is  to  be  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Halifax  (N.  S.) 
Herald  and  Mail. 

Cecil  Ulrey  McDowell,  of  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer  .  Press,  has  become 
auto  advertising  director  of  the  New 
Orleans  Tlmes-Picayune. 


James  Keeley  to  London  In  the  interests 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Information, 
has  rejoined  the  art  department  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  American. 

Russell  Palmer,  who  has  been  in  the 
army  officers’  training  school  at  C^amp 
Taylor,  has  returned  to  Chicago  and  is 
on  the  rewrite  desk  of  the  Evening 
American. 

Edward  Retlcker,  formerly  of  the  old 
Chicago  Herald  editorial  staff  and  who 
has  been  serving  with  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  in  London,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Amer¬ 
ican  as  a  reporter. 

Edward  J.  Doherty,  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  American  rewrite  desk.  Is  edit¬ 
ing  the  Overseas  Extra  weekly  feature 
section. 

Robert  Wiley,  who  has  been  in  the 
officers’  training  school  at  Camp  Taylor, 
has  returned  to  the  Chicago  Evening 
American  and  succeeded  Justin  For¬ 
rest  as  assistant  city  editor.  Mr.  For¬ 
rest  has  gone  to  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice. 

S.  N.  Baskin  has  resumed  his  for¬ 
mer  position  as  Chicago  correspondent 
for  the  Daily  News  Record,  of  New 
York. 

Miss  Fay  King,  cartoonist  and  feature 
writer,  who  during  the  past  six  months 
has  won  the  hearts  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  readers  by  her  daily 
cartoons,  recently  left  for  New  York 
city,  where  .she  will  be  connected  with 
the  American  staff. 

Ashley  G.  Hazeltine  is  now  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Keene  (N.  H.)  Senti¬ 
nel,  following  the  recent  retirement  of 
Bertram  Ellis,  who  has  sold  his  Interest 
on  account  of  ill  health.  In  his  news¬ 
paper  career  Mr.  Hazeltine  has  served 
the  Manchester  News,  New  Haven  Pal¬ 
ladium,  Waterbury  Republican,  Dan¬ 
bury  News  and  Hartford  Times,  an  l  has 
been  with  the  Sentinel  for  twelve  years. 


George  H.  Hartford,  foreign  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for-  the  Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner,  is  in  New  York  city  on 
business.  W.  Robie  has  been  “sitting  in” 
for  him. 

W.  J.  Hofmann,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  has  been 
elected  Imperial  Potentate  of  A1  Kader 
Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  Nobles 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  wants  to 
bring  to  Portland  the  1920  session  of  the 
Imperial  Council  of  the  Shrinera 

Prof.  S.  J.  Zovski,  president  of  the 
Kuryer  Polski,  Milwaukee  Polish  daily 
newspaper,  has  gone  to  attend  the  Peace 
Conference  in  Paris  as  a  representative 
of  the  Poles.  He  will  visit  England, 
Switzerland  and  iPoland,  as  well  as 
France. 

Fred  L.  Weede,  business  managei  of 
the  Erie  (Pa.)  Herald,  is  back  again  at 
his  desk,  after  an  attack  of  influenza. 
Mrs.  Weede  was  away  from  home  when 
Mr.  Weede  was  taken  sick  and  he  chose 
the  tender  ministrations  of  trained 
nurses  at  a  hospital  in  preference  to 
staying  at  home  alone.  Fortunately  his 
case  was  not  serious  and  his  recovery 
was  rapid. 

John  A.  Muehling,  treasurer  and 
business  manager  of  the  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  Union,  has  been  appointed  on 
the  staff  of  the  Governor  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  is  receiving  congratulations 
as  Major  Muehling. 

James  J.  O’Donnell,  publisher  of  the 
Holyoke  (Mas.s.)  Telegram,  has  been 
nominated  by  Governor  Coolidge  for 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  At  present  he  is  superintendent 
of  Holyoke  schools. 

Ralph  Hirsch,  formerly  with  thj  Co¬ 
lumbus  Express- Westbote,  has  been 
added  to  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  State  Journal. 

Jesse>  H.  Nell,  executive  secretary  of 
Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc.,  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of 


with  offices  at  111  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York. 

Duncan  McPherson,  formerly  with 
the  Ireland  Advertising  Agency,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  returned  home  from  the 
war,  where  he  served  with  the  Royal 
Canadian  Highlanders.  He  was  wound¬ 
ed  at  Cambral. 

George  M.  Davis,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Com¬ 
pany,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Guatemala. 

William  Rankin,  former  assistant 
manager  of  Robert  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro., 
has  joined  the  H.  E.  James  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  110  West  Nineteenth 
Street,  as  manager  of  service  depart¬ 
ment. 

I.awrence  L.  Schneider  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Rudolph  Guenther  .\d- 
verti.sing  Agency  staff.  New  York.  He 
has  been  advertising  manager  tf  the 
New  York  Times  Annalist. 

E.  E.  Critchfield  and  F.  A.  Sperry, 
of  Critchfield  &  Co.,  Chicago,  are  out  of 
town,  the  litter  on  a  short  busine.ss  trip 
and  the  former  spending  an  Indefinite 
vacation  in  Seminole,  Ala. 

Walter  Noble  Burns,  editorial  and 
feature  writer  for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
has  gone  with  Vanderhoof  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Charles  B.  Corey,  formerly  of  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  old  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald  and  lately  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Illustrated  World,  has 
joined  the  copy  and  service  department 
of  the  Gray  &  Benjamin  Advertising 
Agency,  Chicago. 

William  H.  Mauzy  has  joined  H.  Wal¬ 
ton  Heegstra,  Inc.,  Chicago,  as  space 
buyer  and  service  manager.  He  was 
with  the  Charles  Adverti.sing  Service, 
New  York. 

Sidney  L.  Rosenheim,  copy  writer  for 
the  Gray  &  Benjamin  Advertising 
Agency,  Chicago,  has  entered  the  r  gency 
bu.siness  for  him.self  in  the  Lytton  build¬ 
ing. 


paper  man,  has  been  appointed  secre¬ 
tary  and  cashier  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Buildings  in  Albany. 

Garry  M.  Willard,  editor  of  the  Boon- 
ville  (N.  Y.)  Herald,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Un¬ 
ion  of  Agricultural  Societies. 

Gerald  McDonough,  formerly  witli  the 
Milwaukee  Free  Press  and  Sentinel,  has 
received  his  discharge  from  the  army 
and  is  now  police  reporter  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Wisconsin-News. 

Lieut.  Joseph  Patterson,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  formerly  a  reporter  on  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  has  been  cited  for 
bravery  in  caring  for  the  wounded  under 
fire  as  liaison  officer  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  attached  to  the  395th  Sani¬ 
tary  Train. 

William  P.  (“Wurra  Wurra”)  Mc- 
Loughlin  is  again  with  the  New  York 
Evening  World. 

Martin  Green  has  gone  to  Europe 
again  for  the  New  York  Evening  World. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

A.  H.  Mcs.slng,  formerly  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner,  has 
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ADVERTISING  ORIENTAL 
RUGS  EFFECTIVELY 


(Continued  from  Page  14.) 
money.  Yet  when  a  housewife  buys  an 
Oriental  rug  she  is  buying  for  a  life- 
limo  .  .  .  for  several  lifetimes.  They 

will  wear  down  to  the  last  thread. 
Machine-made  rugs  and  carpets  are  apt 
to  slip  a  stitch  once  in  a  while.  The 
market  accumulates  bunches  of  seconds 
that  will  not  stand  up.  And  befo'-e  she 
knows  it  there  is  a  hole  ...  or  a 
noticeable  defect. 

"I  have  said — and  I  mean  it — that 
every  one  should  INVEST  in  at  least 
a  few  Oriental  rugs.  It  PAYS  to  buy 
them.  If  .a  woman  takes  pride  in  her 
home  she  really  can't  be  without  one 
room  fitted  with  such  rug.s.  They  are 
an  indication  of  good  taste  .  .  .  class 

.  .  .  refinement.  I  would  rather 

economize  on  something  ELiSE  and  have 
an  Oriental  rug  or  two  in  my  home. 

“Put  this  thought  into  some  of  our 
copy.  Such  rugs  are  heirloom.s.  You 
give  a  daughter,  who  is  marrying,  a 
REAL  present  when  you  give  her  an 
Oriental  rug.  We  might  touch,  loo,  on 
the  fact  that  the  public  has  been  edu¬ 
cated  to  simpler  ideas.  The  day  of  the 
elaborate,  finicky  pattern  is  nearly  past. 
Take  bedrooms,  for  instance  .  .  . 
every  one  is  buying  these  neat  rugs 
with  solid-color  centres  and  very,  very 
simple  borders.  I  can  remember  a  rug 
that  was  on  the  floor  of  a  bedroom  in 
my  grandmother’s  home.  I  was  afraid 
to  step  on  it  in  my  bare  feet  as  a  boy. 
The  pattern  looked  as  if  it  might  try 
to  bite  me.  Yes,  the  public  has  better 
taste.” 

Prices  Have  Doiibled 

til^RIGI^.S  have  gone  up  ccnsiderably 

1  since  the  war,  have  they  rot?” 
asked  the  Ad-Man. 

“Nearly  double.  But  there  is  an 
obvious  reason  .  .  .  the  same  rca.son 

that  tags  after  every  other  product  and 
line.  Still — it  does  not  deter  sales  as 
far  as  I  can  make  out.  Some  provi¬ 
dential  balance  is  sustained.  People  buy, 
ju.st  the  same.” 

“Does  the  lure  of  the  marked-down 
sale  have  11s  eternal  power?” 

“Never  knew  it  to  fail.” 

“Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  you 
could  spring  a  surprise  on  some  of  the 
straight  furniture  and  rug  houses  in 
this  community  by  trying  an  innova¬ 
tion?  I  thought  of  it  while  watching 
your  salesmen  at  work.  Adverti.se  a 
Special  Week,  when  people  who  wish  to 
buy  rugs  may  have  the  privilege  of  se¬ 
lecting  them  RIGHT  ON  THEIR  OWN 
FLOORS  .  .  .  where  they  can  see 
EXACTLY  how  they  look.  As  you  say, 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  make  final  de¬ 
cision  when  the  rug  is  at  one  place  and 
the  room  and  its  furnishings  somewhere 
else.  Why  not  agree  .  .  .  a.s  an  ad¬ 
vertising  stunt  .  .  .  for  this  one 
week,  perhaps,  to  have  a  salesman  call 
with  a  .selection  of  rugs  in  various 
patterns? 

“He  will  bring  them  over  to  the  house 
in  your  wagon  .  .  .  spread  them  on 
the  floors,  .and  thus  make  wise  and  ab¬ 
solutely  SURE  selection  an  asset.  If 
a  person  has  ju.st  built  a  new  home  or 
is  contemplating  the  purchase  of  quite 
a  few  rug.s,  I  think  such  an  advertise¬ 
ment  would  have  a  wonderful  appeal 
to  men  .and  women.  It  would  put  it 
over  some  of  your  competitors  .  .  . 
and  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  right 
place  to  buy  rugs  is  at  a  rug  house  or 
a  furniture  store.” 

“Not  a  bad  idea  .  .  .  we’ll  think  It 
over,”  said  the  Department  Store  Man¬ 
ager,  rubbing  his  chin. 


ROSCOE  PEACOCK  GOES 
INTO  BUSINESS  FOR 
HIMSELF 


Roscxjb  Peacock 

After  long  and  successful  circulation 
building  work  for  some  of  the  leading 
publication.?  in  America,  Roscoe  Pea¬ 
cock  has  embarked  In  business  on  his 
own  account.  He  is  now  associated  with 
the  Moorc-Cottrell  Subscription  Agen¬ 
cies,  North  Cohocton,  N.  Y.,  as  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  and  a  director. 

Mr.  Peacock  has  received  a  wide  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  school  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  beginning  as  a  page  in  the 
National  Hou.se  of  Representatives.  At 
the  age  of  20  years,  he  “landed”  in  New 
York  as  private  secretary  to  a  sub- 
.scription  book  publisher. 

Through  a  consolidation  of  that  book 
bu.siness  with  the  old  Success  Maga¬ 
zine,  the  young  man  found  himself 
unexpecteily  called  upon  in  an  emerg¬ 
ency  to  hold  down  the  chair  of  manager 
of  canvaissing  agents,  where  he  decided 
to  try  out  among  the  magazine  sub¬ 
scription  agents  certain  promotion 
plans  which  had  been  applied  previous¬ 
ly  only  to  liiring  and  handling  de  luxe 
book  salesmen.  They  proved  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  Mr.  Peacock  remained  for 
eight  years  with  Success,  the  last  two 
as  circulation  manager. 

After  th.at  he  handled  the  circulation 
of  the  Conde  Nast  magazines  and  for 
some  time  past  has  been  circulation 
manager  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
and  other  Curtis  publications. 


REDLANDS  DAILIES  MERGED 


Farts  Takes  Over  Review  and  Continues 
Under  Same  Management 

The  Redlands  (Cal.)  Daily  Facts  has 
absorbed  the  Review  and  will  continue 
to  publish  under  its  original  name  six 
evenings  a  week.  State  Senator  Lyman 
M.  King  will  continue  a.s  editor  and 
Paul  W.  Moore  as  manager.  H.  A.  Har¬ 
graves,  who  has  been  an  employee  of 
the  Facts  since  Its  first  Issue  twenty- 
nine  year.s  ago,  will  remain  with  the 
paper.  Numerous  improvements  are 
planned. 

The  Faets  is  the  pioneer  Redlands 
paper,  having  been  established  in  1890. 
The  Review  entered  the  morning  field 
In  1902. 


Cutler  Hekdg  Boston  Scribes 
The  New.spaper  Club,  of  Boston,  has 
elected  the  following  officers;  John 
Culler,  Tro-n.script,  editor-in-chief;  Jo¬ 
seph  C.  Smith,  Globe,  managing  editor; 
A.  H.  French,  As.sociated  Press,  re¬ 
porter. 


Ad  Men  Have  Merry  Time 
at  Baltimore  Club  Dinner 

Not  a  Slow  nor  Unoccupied  Moment  from 
Start  to  Finish — Gillilan  Kept 
Them  Laughing 

There  were  350  advertl.sing  men  of 
Baltimore  and  Washington  at  the  tables 
when  President  Raine,  of  the  Baltimore 
Ad  Club,  banged  his  gavel  as  a  call  to 
order  last  Monday  evening. 

From  beginning  to  end  there  was  not 
a  slow  moment,  for  each  and  every  sec¬ 
ond  there  was  something  doing.  Be¬ 
tween  the  stunts  and  speechmaking  and 
the  oratory  of  Strickland  Gillilan  the 
merrymakers  didn’t  have  a  chance  to 
even  stop  and  think.  And  when  they 
even  thought  that  for  the  moment  they 
would  have  a  rest — why,  right  In  front 
of  them  was  something  new  to  eat.  It 
was  a  big  evening. 

The  chief  speaker  waa  Frank  R. 
Wilson,  director  of  publicity,  war  loan 
organization.  Treasury  Department.  Mr. 
Wilson  told  of  the  publicity  work  in  the 
last  Liberty  Loan  campaign  and  out¬ 
lined  the  work  of  the  Victory  Loan.  He 
praised  the  work  of  the  newspapers 
and  stated  that  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  had  depended  mostly  upon  them 
for  publicity  in  the  Liberty  Loan 
drives. 

Senator  Henry  F.  Ashurst,  of  Ari¬ 
zona,  spoke  upon  “International  Busi¬ 
ness  Readjustment.”  Mayor  Preston, 
the  guest  of  honor,  spoke  on  the 
growth  of  Baltimore,  while  Strickland 
Gillilan  cracked  a  bunch  of  good  jokes. 
Dr.  Clarence  J.  Owens,  director  of  the 
Southern  Commercial  Congress,  'was 
toastmaster. 


SUCCESSORS  TO  WILBERDING 


Three  Papers  Name  New  Representatives 
Following  His  Retirement 
Due  to  the  retirement  of  Joseph  C. 
Wilberding  from  the  si)eclal  agency 
bu.siness,  the  Eastern  representation  of 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  John  B.  Woodward,  the  Louis- 
■ville  Evening  Po.st  to  Cone,  Lorenzen 
&  Woodman,  and  the  St.  Joseph  News- 
Press  to  I.  A.  Klein,  all  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Wilberding  ha^  become  associated 
with  the  Van  Patten  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York,  as  vice-president. 


Drops  Medical  Advertising 
The  St.  J'.A>uls  Twlce-a-Week  Republic 
will  eliminate  medical  advertising  from 
its  columns  after  the  last  i.ssue  of  this 
month. 


PLANS  LEDGER  BUILDING  IN  1920 


Cyrus  Curtis  Tells  Philadelphia  Credit 
Association  of  Plans 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  as  the  guest  of 
honor  at  the  luncheon  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Association  of  Credit  Men,  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  is  arranging  to  have 
construction  of  the  new  Philadelphia 
Ledger  building  begin  early  in  the 
spring  of  next  year.  The  more  than 
400  members  piesent  heartily  applauded 
the  speaker  when  he  pointed  out  that 
the  completion  of  the  mammoth  sJruct- 
ure,  which  ■will  occupy  the  area  lying 
between  Chestnut  and  Sansom  Streets 
and  Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets,  means 
that  “Philadelphia  will  have  the  first 
Institutional  newspaper  building  in  the 
world.” 

H.  Morris  Teaf,  chairman  of  the 
luncheon  committee,  paid  tribute  to  the 
enterprise  of  Mr.  Curtis  in  establishing 
a  business  news  section  in  a  daily  news¬ 
paper. 


BITS  OF  UNIVERSAL  NEWS 


Robert  Welles  Ritchie  Made  Manager  of 
London  Bureau 

Robert  Welles  Ritcliie  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  manager  of  the  London  Bureau 
of  the  Universal  News  Service. 

Irwin  Barbour,  who  left  the  service  to 
enter  an  officers’  training  camp,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Washington  bureau. 

Sergeant  William  A.  Johnson  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  New  York  office. 

Max  Lieberman,  of  the  New  York 
office,  has  been  transferred  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Otto  G.  Nordman,  who  went  into  war 
•service  six  months  ago,  has  returned  to 
the  New  York  office. 

H.  W.  Belcher,  of  the  Chicago  bureau, 
has  been  called  to  Rochester  on  account 
of  the  critical  illness  of  his  father. 

Thomas  Horgan,  who  left  the  “pony” 
service  in  the  New  York  office  for  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Signal  Corps,  has  obtained 
his  discharge  and  will  return  shortly. 


Harrisburg  Correspondents  Elect 
John  R.  Balt,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post, 
■was  elected  president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Legislative  Correspondents’ 
Association  at  the  biennial  meeting  held 
at  Harrisburg.  Hiram  M.  Andrews,  of 
Harrisburg,  resident  correspondent  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  was  elected 
vice-president;  A.  Boyd  Hamilton,  of 
the  Harrisburg  Telegraph,  secretary, 
and  John  R.  Rcitingcr,  of  the  Associated 
Press,  treasurer.  E.  J.  Hart,  of  the 
Scranton  Times,  is  sergeant-at-arms. 


EFFECTIVE  TODAY 

Gilman  Nicoll 

Publishers  Representatives 

New  York 

ANNOUNCE 


Chicago 


A.  G.  RUTHMAN 

FORMF.RI.Y  OF 

Erwin  and  Wasey  Co.,  Chicago 

BECOMES  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  FIRM  AND  WILL 
BE  ASS<X:iATED  WITH  THE  WESTERN  OFFICE 


VKW  YORK 

WORU)  BUIU)l.Na 


CHICAGO 
TRIBOXE  BUIIJlINa 


JANUARY  A  BANNER 
MONTH  FOR  ADS 


{Continued  from  Page  6.) 
more  into  the  limelight.  Two  instances 
of  this  have  occurred  in  our  own  experi¬ 
ence  within  the  past  week. 

We  firmly  believe  that  Canada  is 
about  to  experience  the  most  prosperous 
year  in  her  history. 

The  year  1918  was  a  record  for  in¬ 
dividual  prosperity  owing  to  the  im¬ 
mense  sums  of  money  raised  in  the  form 
of  war  loans  and  spent  in  this  country 
for  munitions. 

E.  Desbarats,  president  Desbarats  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Ltd.,  Montreal; 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  from 
intercourse  with  our  customers  and 
with  prospective  advertisers,  it  would 
.seem  that  adverti.sing  Interests  .should 
have  every  reason  to  be  plea.sed  with 
the  outlook  for  1919. 

Our  own  customers  seem  to  be  quite 
ready  to  resume  their  copy  on  terms  at 
lea.st  as  good  as  tho.se  before  the  w.ar, 
and  new  people  are  coming  up  who 
doubtless  will  be  u.sers  of  space. 

We  have  every  confidence  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  we  are  showing  our  practical 
belief  in  present  conditions  by  materially 
strengthening  our  staffs  so  as  to  be  able 
to  serve  our  increasing  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers. 


France  Honors  Dilnot 
Frank  Dilnot,  New  York  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  London, 
has  been  made  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  by  the  French  Government, 
according  to  information  reaching  this 
city.  Mr.  Dilnot  Is  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  American  newspapers  and 
magazine.s,  and  is  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Foreign  Press  Correspon¬ 
dents  in  the  United  States. 


Jones  Library  Brings  Big  Price 
Hook  buyers  and  collectors  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  were  reprc.sented 
at  the  .sale  of  Part  II  of  the  library  of 
Herschel  W.  Jones,  editor  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Journal,  in  the  Anderson  Gal- 
lerie.s.  New  York  this  week.  The  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  entire  library 
amounted  to  $255,768. 


Bernstein  Quits  American  Hebrew 
Herman  Bernstein,  who  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  Russia,  where  he  has  been 
studying  condltion.s,  announces  that  he 
has  resigned  from  the  editorship  of  The 
American  Hebrew,  not  being  In  sympa¬ 
thy  with  its  policy. 


Sports  Writers  Banquet  February  19 
The  I’hiladelphia  Sporting  Writers' 
A.ssociatlon  will  hold  a  "come-back  ban¬ 
quet”  at  the  Hotel  Walton  on  Febru¬ 
ary  19  in  celebration  of  the  post-war 
revival  of  all  kinds  of  .sports. 


107-Year  German  Paper  Quits 
The  Allentown  (Pa.)  Welt-Bote,  one 
of  the  oldest  German  language  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  United  States,  ceased  pub¬ 
lication  January  27.  It  was  e.stabllshea 
107  years  ago. 


Lee  Returns  to  the  A.  A.  C.  W, 

Richard  I.iee  has  resigned  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  Inc.,  and 
has  returne.l  to  the  service  of  the  A.sso- 
clated  Advei-tising  Clubs  of  the  World. 


New  York  Commercial  Will  Move 
The  New  York  Commercial  has  rented 
new  quarters  in  the  Potter  Building, 
Park  Row  and  Beekman  Street. 
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NOMINATE  DIRECTORS 
OF  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


Dow,  (iunnison,  Braun,  Ray,  Morris, 
Sturtevant,  Moore,  Crothers,  and  Mc¬ 
Kay  Are  New  Men  Named  As  Candi¬ 
dates  for  Flection  in  April 

(Ry  Wire  to  Editor  &  Piildlslier. ) 

CniOAOO,  January  30. — The  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committee  of  the  Associated  Pre.ss 
named  the  following  candidates  for 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  to  . 
succeed  those  whose  terms  expire  in 
1919: 

Ea.stern  Division,  Charles  Hopkins 
Clark,  Hartford  Courant;  William  H. 
Dow,  Portland  (Me.)  Expres.s,  to  fill 
unexpired  term  of  Oswald  Garri.son  Vil- 
lard,  of  New  York,  resigned;  Herbert 

F.  Gunnison,  Brooklyn  Eagle;  and  A. 
E.  Braun,  Pittsburgh  Post. 

Central  Division,  Elbert  H.  Baker, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  E.  Lansing 
Ray,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat;  C.  D. 
Morrl.s,  St.  Joseph  Gazette;  J.  L.  Stur- 
tevant,  Wausau  (Wis.)  Record-Herald. 

Southern  Division,  Clark  Howell,  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution ;  D.  D.  Moore,  New 
Orleans  Time.s-Picayune. 

Western  Division,  R.  A.  Crothers,  San 
Francl.sco  Bulletin;  A.  N.  McKay,  Salt 
I.,ake  City  Tribune. 

Scranton  Ad  Men  Welcome 
Louis  Wiley  as  Speaker 

More  Than  l.'iO  Hear  His  Talk  on  News¬ 
papers  and  Advertising  -Club  Has 
Splendid  1919  Programme 

More  than  150  members  of  the  Scran¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Advertising  Club  and  guests 
were  pre.sent  at  the  meeting,  January 
24,  to  hear  Louis  Wiley,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Time.s,  speak. 
His  remarks  were  summarized  in  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Pl'BUSher  last  week. 

The  audience  was  a  most  appreciative 
one  and  was  made  up  not  only  of 
Scrantonians,  but  many  advertising  and 
newspaper  men  from  other  parts  of  the 
State  attended,  including  William  Peck, 
publi.sher  and  editor  of  the  Pittston 
Gazette,  and  Fred  C.  Kirkendall,  pres¬ 
ident  and  editor  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Tlmes-Leader.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Wiley, 

G.  Lynn  Sumner,  advertising  director 
of  the  International  Correspondence 
School.s,  gave  a  humorous  talk  on  a 
weekly  newspaper  editor’s  experiences. 

The  Scranton  Ad  Club  plans  to  have  a 
big  meeting  every  six  weeks,  at  which 
the  principal  speaker  will  be  a  prom¬ 
inent  newspaper  or  adverti.sing  man. 
The  programme  of  topics  will  be  varied 
to  give  the  members  the  benefit  of  the 
widest  possible  expert  advice.  The  club 
started  this  programme  before  the  war 
and  is  now  renewing  where  it  left  off 
then. 

George  Marr,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Globe  Store,  is  pre.sldent  of  the  Ad 
Club  and  William  J.  Pattison,  publisher 
of  the  Scranton  Republican,  is  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Mr.  Pattison, 
ns  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Wiley,  Introduced 
him  to  the  member.s. 

Mr.  Pattison  used  to  be  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  but  now 
swears  by  Scranton  as  the  best  city  in 
the  country.  He  was  in  New  York  this 
week  on  his  way  to  Chicago  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Associated  Pre.ss,  which 
was  held  Thursday. 


Don’t  Imagine 
You  Can  Cover 

NEW 
JERSEY 

With  Metropolitan 
Newspapers 

The  quicker  advertisers  get 
over  the  habit  of  regarding 
New  Jersey  as  suburban 
territory,  the  sooner 
will  they  realize  that 
they  cannot  begin  to 
reach  the  people  of 
this  progressive  state 
through  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  big  cities 
round  about  it. 

You  must  go  right  into  New 
Jersey  just  as  you  would  go^ 
into  any  other  state  and  treat 
it  as  a  unit — use  its  newspa¬ 
pers  and  thus  get  in  intimate 
touch  with  the  people. 

You  can’t  afford  to  trifle  with 
New  Jersey. 


Good  Papers— Moderate  Rates 

Paper  Circulation.  Rate  5,000  lines 

Asbury  Park  Press  (E)  .  7,358  .0207 

Atlantic  City  Press  (M)  Union  (E)  .  13,135  .0350 

Elizabeth  Journal  (E)  (A.B.C.) .  17,445  .04 

Hackensack  Record .  5,072  .0178 

Hudson  Observer  (Hoboken)  .  38,668  .07 

Passaic  Herald  (E) .  7,302  .0178 

Passaic  News  (E) .  8,009  .0215 

Paterson  Press-Guardian  (E) .  11,107  .03 

Perth  Amboy  Evening  News  (E) .  8,025  .0214 

Plainfield  Courier-News  (E) .  7,427  .0215 

Written  and  prepared  by  Theodore  S.  Fettinger 
Advertising  Agency,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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CIRCULATORS  TO  MEET 
IN  UTICA  APRIL  15-16 


Assoriation  Already  Has  Fifty  Members 
and  Ranks  Second  in  Siae  to  the 
I.  C.  M.  A. — President  McKernan 
Invites  More  to  Join 


By  James  McKernan, 

President  New  York  State  Circulation 
Managers'  Association. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New 
York  State  Orculation  Managers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  selected  the  dates  of  April 
15  and  16  (Tuesday  and  Wedensday) 
for  the  next  meeting  and  has  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  Utica  members  to 
convene  in  that  city. 

The  president  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  following  committees: 

Committees  Appointed 

Arrangements  for  Meeting — D.  W. 
Tanner,  Utica  Herald-Dispatch;  A.  W. 
Cockerill,  Utica  Press;  Martin  A.  Miner, 
I'tica  Observer. 

I..egislative  Committee — A.  F.  McIn¬ 
tyre,  Sj  racuse  Herald. 

Programme — A.  M.  Annenberg,  Albany 
Knickerbocker  Press. 

Membership — ^W.  C.  Hixson,  Syracuse 
Post- Standard. 

Audit — Martin  A.  Miner,  Utica  Ob¬ 
server. 

The  complete  list  of  the  association’s 
officers  follows; 

President,  James  McKernan,  New 
York  World. 

Ilrst  Vice-pre.sident,  R.  D.  M.  Decker, 
Albany. 

Second  Vice-president,  M.  J.  Burke, 
Brooklyn  Elagle. 

Secretary-treasurer,  J.  O.  Taft,  Bing¬ 
hamton  Republican  Herald. 

Board  of ,  directors,  William  Henry, 
New  York  American;  A.  J.  Gerber, 
Syracuse  Journal;  M.  D.  Treble,  Buffalo 
Times;  F.  A.  Robert-s,  Rochester  Times- 
I'nion;  J.  M.  Annenberg,  Albany  Knick¬ 
erbocker  Press;  W.  C.  Hixson,  Syracuse 
Post-Standard;  Alfred  W.  Cockerill, 
Utica  Preas. 

Although  the  association  is  only  a 
little  over  a  year  in  existence  it  has  a 
membership  of  over  fifty  and  is  now  the 
largest  circulation  managers’  a.ssocia- 
tion,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
mother  organization,  the  International 
Circulation  Managers’  Association. 

Matters  of  interest  to  all  circulation 
managers  are  freely  discussed  at  these 
meetings  and  remedies  sought  for  the 
many  problems  in  relation  to  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  output  of  the  newspapers — 
transportation,  special  deliveries,  delin¬ 
quent  accounts,  economies,  improvement 
in  systems,  eta 

Different  ways  of  handling  the  various 
details  are  gone  over  and  a  free  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  is  always  in  evidence, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  member¬ 
ship  is  constantly  growing. 

Many  Advantages  to  Members 

The  initiation  fee  is  $3  and  the  an¬ 
nual  dues  $2.  An  invitation  is  extended 
to  all  circulation  managers  in  New 
York  to  join.  Every  newspaper  in  the 
State  should  have  its  circulation  man¬ 
ager  in  this  association. 

Bu.siness  managers  or  publishers  of 
small  papers  who  have  no  circulation 
manager  are  also  eligible.  Application 
blanks  will  be  furnished  by  the  secre- 
tary-trea.surer,  John  O.  Taft,  Bing¬ 
hamton  Republican  Herald. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  the  official  or¬ 
gan  of  the  association  and  complete  re¬ 
ports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings 
appear  in  its  columns;  also  articles 
on  circulation  methods  and  Items  of 
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interest  to  all  circulation  managers  are 
printed  during  the  time  between  meet¬ 
ings. 


Cleans  Up  ^^Slovv  Pay” 
Accounts  By  Letter 

L.  V.  Van  Cleave  Submits  for  Use  of 
Circulation  Managers  a  Form  that 
Has  Brought  Him  Results 


L.  V.  Van  Cleave,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Republic, 
reports  having  been  very  successful  in 
cleaning  up  “slow  pay’’  accounts  by 
the  use  of  a  short  form  letter,  which 
he  submits,  through  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  for  the  use  of  brother  circula¬ 
tors  who  may  have  use  for  it.  The 
letter  follows: 

Dear  Subscriber: 

This  is  the  period  of  the  year  when 
every  business  house  throughout  the 
land  is  particularly  anxious  to  clean  up 
unpaid  accounts  in  order  to  .start  the 
new  year  with  a  clean  slate. 

Our  records  show  that  you  are  in¬ 
debted  to  us  in  the  amount  of  I - 

for  the  Daily  Republic  up  to  Saturday, 
December  14. 

We  know  that  you  are  just  as 
anxious  to  clean  up  this  small  account 
as  we  are.  Perhaps  it  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  accumulate  through  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  our  carrier;  perhaps  it  has 
Ix'en  just  a  little  neglect  on  your  part. 
At  any  rate,  let’s  get  it  cleaned  up,  so 
as  to  start  the  new  year  right.  When 
one  goes  into  the  new  year  with  ac¬ 
counts  balanced,  one  has  an  increased 
feeling  of  confidence  for  the  future. 

If  you  do  not  care  to  adjust  this  ac¬ 
count  with  our  carrier  when  he  calls 
on  Saturday,  please  drop  in  to  the  of¬ 
fice  at  your  first  opportunity  or  remit 
by  mail.  As  our  carriers  work  upon  a 
commission  basis,  their  earnings  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  amount  of  their  col¬ 
lections,  your  early  attention  to  this 
account  will  provide  your  carrier  boy 
with  additional  funds  with  which  to 
enjoy  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
New  Year. 

Thanking  you  most  heartily  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  your  early  attention  to 
this  matter,  and  wishing  you  the  com¬ 
pliments  of  the  season,  allow  us  to  re¬ 
main. 


CIRCULATION  NOTES 


Robert  II.  Hurley,  assistant  to  E.  W. 
Van  Deusen,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Schenecta<ly  Gazette  for  a  considerable 
time,  has  assumed  the  circulation  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Times. 

James  C.  Montgomery,  formerly  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  mailing  department, 
has  been  promoted  to  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Detroit  News.  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery  has  formed  the  following  “cabi¬ 
net”:  Superintendent  of  home  circula¬ 
tion,  W.  C.  McIntyre;  superintendent  of 
development  and  promotion,  F.  E. 
Davies;  superintendent  of  State  circu¬ 
lation,  W.  W.  Beatty;  superintendent 
of  street  sales,  Frank  Zurk;  superin¬ 
tendent  of  mailing  department,  B.  S. 
Redmon. 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Ckiurant  gave 
its  annual  supper  and  entertainment 
for  carriers  in  Hartford  and  the  subur¬ 
ban  towns  on  the  evening  of  January 
28.  About  130  of  the  most  Interesting 
boys  in  Hartford  Coimty  were  there 
and  they  will  work  all  the  harder  for  it. 

Neil  A.  Currie  has  become  country 
circulator  for  the  Detroit  Journal. 

The  Dearborn  Independent,  Henry 


Ford’s  new  weekly  newspaper,  has 
undertaken  an  extensive  circularizing 
campaign  to  increase  its  paid  subscrip¬ 
tion  list.  All  names  appearing  in  the 
telephone  books  of  most  large  cities  are 
being  sent,  under  1-cent  stamps,  multi- 
graphed  .'orm  letter  appeals  for  sub¬ 
scription  support.  Several  subscription 
blanks  are  enclosed  with  each  letter, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  the  publishers 
“would  appreciate  their  being  given 
proper  distribution”  among  the  recipi¬ 
ent’s  friends. 

The  “Soldier’s  Friend”  advisory  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner,  in  charge  of  Major  Grover 
Sexton,  is  registering  a  pronounced  hit 
and  the  clerical  force  answering  in¬ 
quiries  has  had  to  be  enlarged  to  ac¬ 
commodate  them  all. 

The  tra /cling  representatives  in  the 
carrier  and  newsdealer  organization  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
held  an  all-day  conference  with  the  cir¬ 
culation  manager  on  January  13,  talk¬ 
ing  over  the  plans  for  use  in  continu¬ 
ing  the  circulation  growth  without  war 
news.  A  banquet  was  held  in  tho  eve. 
nlng,  where  Paul  C.  Treviranus,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  and  Harvey-Ingham,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Register  and  Tribune,  gave 
their  ideas  on  substantial  circulation. 

N.  W.  Cowherd  has  resigned  as  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Her¬ 
ald  to  take  charge  of  the  circulation  of 
the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Gazette-Re¬ 
view.  He  a.s.sumed  his  new  duties  Jan¬ 
uary  27. 


C.  P.  A.  WOULD  CUT  OUT 
ADS  IN  NEWS  COPY 


Recommends  Omission  of  Names  of 
Physicians  and  Lawyers,  and  Also  An¬ 
nouncements  of  Entertainments 
When  Entrance  Fee  Is  Charged 

Toronto,  January  28. — A  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  editorial 
section  of  the  Canadian  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  here  last  week,  with  J.  G. 
Elliott,  Kingston  Whig,  in  the  chair.  A 
proposal  to  hold  a  two-day  meeting  of 
the  section  at  Ottawa  during  the  com¬ 
ing  session  of  Parliament  was  approved. 
It  will  include  conferences,  luncheons  to 
be  addressed  by  Cabinet  ministers,  and 
visits  to  the  House  while  in  session. 

The  committee  discussed  the  practice 
of  introducing  the  names  of  doctors, 
lawyers,  etc.,  In  accounts  of  cases  In 
which  they  were  professionally  inter¬ 
ested  and  agreed  that  the  press  gen¬ 
erally  should  be  asked  to  omit  such 
references  as  possessing  a  certain 
amount  of  advertising  value. 

It  was  recommended  that  daily  news¬ 
papers  should  omit  from  their  news  an¬ 
nouncements  of  public  gatherings  at 
which  an  entrance  charge  is  made. 


Appoints  Randall  Representative 
David  J.  Randall,  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  Slastern  representative  of  the 
Casper  (Wyo.)  Tribune. 


THE  VALUE  OF  TTKIE 
THE  SlOCCE^  CF  PER^EVEISNCE 
THE  PLEXS'ODE  OF  ’USJKmii- 
THE  DK^ITV  OF  SIMPLICITY 
THE  VODTH  OP  CHXElsCTER 
THE  POVED  OP  KIUDIIESS 
THE  NFLOEilCE  OF  EXAMPLE 
THE  OPLldjTION  OP  DUTY 
THE  mSDOM'OF  ECONOMY 
THE  VIRTUE  OP  EliTIENCE 
THE  OOY  OF  ORI(jW>TIN(i- 
THE  PROFIT  OP  EXPERIENCE 
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CANT  FORCE  DEALERS 
TO  SELL  PAPERS 


Practice  of  N.  Y.  Publishers  Association 
and  American  News  Company  Called 
Coercive  by  Supreme  Court  and 
Ordered  Discontinued 


A  newsdealer  cannot  be  forced  to  sell 
any  publication  against  his  wishes  and 
distributers  cannot  refuse  to  supply  him 
with  any  he  wants  to  deal  in,  according 
to  an  opinion  just  rendered  by  Justice 
Russell  Benedict  in  the  SupVeme  Court 
of  Brooklyn. 

Joseph  A.  Sultan,  a  newsdealer,  in¬ 
stituted  court  action,  complaining  that 
members  of  the  New  York  City  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  the  American 
News  Company  would  not  furnish  him 
with  papers  because  he  refused  to  sell 
the  New  York  American  and  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal.  Immediate  re¬ 
lief  was  ordered  by  the  court. 

According  to  the  affidavits  presented 
by  Mr.  Sultan,  after  August  19,  1918, 
many  customers  objected  to  his  carry¬ 
ing  for  sale  the  New  York  American 
and  the  Evening  Journal.  Finding  his 
sale  in  them  diminishing,  he  decided 
to  discontinue  them.  He  then  found 
that  the  Publishers  Association  would 
not  deliver  him  other  New  York  papers 
unless  he  resumed  carrying  the  Hearst 
papers  for  sale  in  the  same  quantity  he 
did  before  Augu.st  19,  1918.  At  the 
same  time  the  American  News  Company 
continued  delivering  the  New  York 
American  and  Evening  Journal. 

Defensive  Measure,  Say  Publishers 

The  affidavits  presented  by  the  Pub- 
li.shers  Association  state  that  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  conferences  it  was  decided  that 
as  a  defensive  matter  publishers  threat¬ 
ened  with  boycott  would  refuse  to  sell 
their  papers  to  any  newsdealer  who  de¬ 
clined  to  handle  one  or  more  of  such 
papers. 

It  was  also  said  that  in  order  to  give 
effect  to  the  decision  of  the  publishers, 
the  American  News  Company  should  be 
jiotifled  that  its  papers  were  not  to  be 
•supplied  to  new.sdealers  through  the 
agency  of  the  American  News  Company 
unless  all  orders  for  all  papers  should 
be  taken  out  as  usual. 

In  his  decl.slon  Justice  Benedict  said; 

“The  facts  in  the  case  as  established 
upon  the  pre.sent  state  of  the  record 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  dispute. 
They  clearly  point  to  a  combination 
or  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  de¬ 
fendants  to  use  the  tremendous  force 
of  their  united  power  to  compel  the 
plaintiff  to  regulate  his  business 
under  the  direction  of  the  defend¬ 
ants  at  the  hazard  of  depriving  him  of 
the  .supplies  upon  which  his  bu.siness 
depends,  and  thus  to  prevent  him  from 
competing  with  such  other  newsdealers 
as  would  transact  and  carry  on  their 
busine.ss  under  the  conditions  which  the 
defendants  should  choose  to  prescribe. 
In  this  lies  the  essence  of  the  case. 

Called  Un-American 

“This  joint  action  is  in  the  highe.st 
degree  arbitrary,  coercive,  and  un- 
American.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
motion  I  am  constrained  to  hold  it  to 
be  prima  facie  an  illegal  inva.slon  of^ 
the  rights  of  the  plaintiff. 

“Other  facts  may,  it  is  true,  develop 
upon  the  trial  which  will  require  a  dif¬ 
ferent  conclusion,  but  the  pre.sent  duty 
of  the  court  is  plain,  and,  as  was  saldj 
by  a  great  English  judge  in  one  case,  'li 
must  forget  the  name  of  the  court  in 


which  I  sit  if  I  were  to  refuse  to  grant 
relief.’  ” 

Prevents  Revocation  of  License 

In  a  somewhat  similar  case  to  the 
above,  John  G.  Williamson,  a  Brooklyn 
newsdealer,  won  a  victory  on  January 
25  in  the  Si’preme  Court,  that  borough, 
over  Park  Commissioner  Harman.  Jus¬ 
tice  Cropsey  continued  an  injunction 
restraining  the  commissioner  from  re¬ 
voking  Williamson’s  newsstand  license 
pending  the  outcome  of  an  action  for 
a  permanent  injunction. 

Commissioner  Harman,  acting  on  gen¬ 
eral  instructions  from  Mayor  Hylan, 
tried  to  revoke  Williamson's  license  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  broken  its  con¬ 
ditions  by  lefusing  to  sell  all  newspa¬ 
pers  which  the  people  wished  to  buy, 
Williamson  had  declined  to  sell  Hearst 
papers. 

Justice  Cropsey  .said;  “No  papers  are 
presented  which  show  that  the  public 
are  in  any  way  inconvenienced  by  the 
refusal  of  the  plaintiff  to  sell  thei,e  par¬ 
ticular  papers.  . 

“There  Is  nothing  in  the  plaintiff’s 
permit  that  requires  him  to  sell  every 
paper  that  is  publi.shed  that  the  Park 
Commissioner  may  require  him  to  sell.” 

Mt.  Vernon  Must  Drop  Bur 

The  Apiiellate  Division  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  Brooklyn  reaffirmed  on 
January  24  its  decision  that  the  City 
Council  of  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  had  no 
right  to  pass  an  ordinance  to  stop  the 
circulation  and  sale  of  Hearst  news¬ 
papers. 

The  court  recently  held  that  the  or¬ 
dinance  was  an  invasion  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  right  of  a  free  press.  J.  Henry 
Esser,  corporation  counsel  of  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non,  asked  the  Appellate  Division  for 
a  reargument  of  the  case  or  to  permit 
it  to  be  taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
but  the  court  refused  to  accede  to  either 
request. 


COLVIN  APPOINTED  MANAGER 


Malcolm  Is  Again  Circulator  of  Tulsa 
Democrat  and  Times 

H.  H.  Horton  has  re.signed  as  bu.si- 
ne.ss  manager  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Democrat  end  Times  and  is  .succeeded 
by  Charles  Colvin,  formerly  office  man¬ 
ager,  Mr.  Colvin  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Hudson,  of  the  circulation  department 
of  the  Democrat  and  Times,  were  re¬ 
cently  married. 

J.  A.  Malcolm  has  returned  to  the 
circulation  management  of  the  two  pa¬ 
pers  after  an  absence  of  two  years.  He 
succeeds  Charles  Hogebaum,  who  has 
been  compelled  to  obtain  outdoor  em¬ 
ployment  tn  account  of  poor  health. 


EDITORS  WANT  BETTER  ROADS 


Convention  of  Minnesota  Press  Will  Give 
Them  Special  Attention 

The  fifty-second  annual  convention  of 
the  Minne.sota  State  Editorial  As- 
•soclatlon  will  be  held  in  Minneapolis 
February  ?1  and  22.  Good  road  needs 
for  Minnesota  will  be  the  subject  feat¬ 
ured  on  the  programme.  Rudolph  I.iee, 
of  the  Lon,?  Prairie  Leader;  Roy  Chase, 
of  the  Anoka  Herald,  and  Martin  Wid- 
sten,  of  the  Warroad  Pioneer,  will 
lead  the  discussion. 

Washington’s  birthday  anniversary 
will  be  observed  by  an  informal  get- 
togrether  between  editors  and  members 
of  the  Legislature  which  will  take  place 
in  the  convention  hall  of  the  State 
Capitol. 


IOWA 

Estimated 
Value  of 
1918 

Farm  Crops 
more  than 
DOUBLE 
the  five 
years’  average 
1911  to  1916. 

As  the  chief  industries  of  Iowa  deal  with  pastoral 
and  agricultural  produce,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
business  will  continue  to  be  good  and  buying  easy 
in  Iowa  for  as  far  as  one  can  look  well  ahead. 

With  the  greatest  crops  in  its  history, 
and  the  World  practically  in  its  debt, 
where  could  a  national  advertiser  find 
a  territory  more  encouraging  for  his 
activities  ? 

It  has  more  fat  swine  to  sell  than  anyone  else,  and 
animal  fats  are  the  crying  need  of  the  day,  due  to 
the  exhaustion  of  such  supplies  concurrent  with  the 
WAR. 
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Dean  of  Legislative  Writers 
Dies  in  Albany 

Many  Hiph  Tributes  Paid  to  Joseph  Mc- 

Eiitee’s  Memory  —  Lef[islature  Ad¬ 
journs,  Adopting!  Resolution 

Joseph  L.  McEntee,  dean  of  New 
Vork  lopislativc  correspondents,  died 
from  pneumonia  in  AIl)any,  January  2fi. 
Tte  was  enpaped  in  newspaper  work  at 
tlie  capital  for  twenty-six  years  and 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  New  York  Sun.  Mr. 
McEntee  was  fifty-four  years  old. 

Kew  private  citizens  of  New  York 
State  have  ever  wceived  in  death  hipher 
oflicial  honors  than  were  accorded  Joseph 
McEntee.  The  Senate  and  As.sembly  ad¬ 
journed  Monday  night  after  adopting 
a  memorial  re.solution  as  a  tribiite  to 
him.  .\t  <he  funeral  services  in  Albany 
Wednes<lay  morning  prominent  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  were  pre.s- 
ent.  The  l/cpi.slative  Oorre.spondent.s’ 
.\ssociation  al.so  adopted  a  memorial 
re5«>lution  and  attended  the  funeral 
services  in  a  body. 

Mr.  McEntee  was  considered  the  most 
expert  political  .writer  in  the  State,  and 
his  acqjiaintance  and  knowledge  of  pub¬ 
lic  hien  was  most  extensive.  It  was  a 
matter  of  common  talk  among  news¬ 
papermen  at  the  capital  that  “Joe”  was 
always  “in  right”  at  every  source  of 
news,  regardless  of  politics,  because  he 
always  played  fair  and  his  honor  was 
never  questioned.  The  nature  of  the 
man  was  one  of  helpfulness  and  con- 
.siileration  for  others,  and  he  pave  freely 
of  the  facts  he  had  found  when  his  co¬ 
workers  were  struggling  to  get  them. 
Tint  he  always  reserved  the  right  to  a 
“scfKrp,”  and  he  had  .some  of  the  preate.st 
to  his  credit  ever  obtained  in  the  Albany 
newspaper  field.  In  the  days  Ix-fore 
typewriters  came  into  general  use  he 
had  a  distinct  advantage  over  all  his 
rivals.  lie  was  an  expert  telegraph 
operator,  and  when  an  operator  was  not 
available  to  send  his  stories  he  would  sit 
in  at  the  key  hims<‘lf  and  .send  them. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  McEntee’s  busy  life 
as  .a  newspaperman  he  found  time  to 
enter  the  legal  profes.sion.  In  190ii  he 
entered  the  .Mlwiny  I,aw  S<'hool  and 
was  graduated  two  years  later  and  ad- 
mittc'l  to  the  bar.  His  principal  law 
bu.^-lness  was  in  aiding  poor  people  who 
co!ild  not  afford  to  pay  for  legal  counsel 
and  services. 


Major  George  H.  Smith 
.Major  George  H.  Smith,  a  well-known 
figure  in  New  York  State  new.spai>er 
circle.s,  diM  in  Norwich  on  January  2f>, 
aped  89  years.  He  was  born  in  New 
York  and  wa.s  given  his  first  news¬ 
paper  work  by  Mosf'S  Beach,  of  the 
Sun,  later  poing  to  the  Tribune,  where 
he  was  as.sociated  with  Horace  Oixeley, 
(■^larle.s  A.  Dana.  Henry  T.  Uayniond 
and  Manton  Marble. 

He  served  in  the  Civil  War  with  the 
Twelfth  New  York  Infantry  and  at  the 


battle  of  Antietam  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major.  Following  the  w-ir,  Mr. 
Smith  went  in  the  newspaper  exchange 
department  of  the  New  York  Postoffice 
and  later  was  made  a  special  agent  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Washington.  Sub¬ 
sequently  he  engaged  in  up-state  news¬ 
paper  work,  founding  the  Oneonta  Star 
and  the  Norwich  Sun. 


Herman  Srhleuter 

Hkkman  Schleutek,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Volks-Zeitung  and  a  noted  au¬ 
thority  and  writer  on  Sociali.sm,  died  in 
New  V'ork  January  26  of  pneumonia, 
aged  sixty-five  year.s.  He  was  bom  in 
I>-ipzig,  but  was  forced  to  leave  the 
country  when  a  young  man  because  of 
political  views.  Going  to  London,  he 
l)ecame  associated  with  Karl  Marx  and 
Frederick  Engle.s.  He  later  publi.shed 
a  Sociali.st  journal  secretly  in  Switzer¬ 
land  and  was  expelled  from  that  coun¬ 
try.  He  fled  to  the  United  States,  arriv¬ 
ing  in  New  York  in  1885.  Three  years 
later  he  l)ecame  as.sociated  with  Jonas 
and  Sergius  S^hewitch  in  the  publication 
of  the  Volk.s-Z<'ilung.  He  helped  arrange 
the  .secret  congre.ss  of  the  German  Social 
Democracy  at  Wyden. 


Wylie  B.  Jones 

WyHe  B.  Jones,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
a  well-known  adverti.sing  agent,  died 
suddenly  near  Hancock,  N.  Y.,  Mon¬ 
day  while  motoring  to  New  York  city. 
Mr.  Jones  was  born  at  Oxford,  Conn , 
in  1862,  and  later  resided  in  Burlington, 
Vt.,  where  until  1902  he  was  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  Wells-Richard- 
son  Company,  manufacturing  Paine’s 
Celery  Compound  and  Diamond  Dyes. 
He  went  next  to  Buffalo,  for  two  years 
being  with  the  R.  T.  Booth  Company, 
maker  of  the  famous  “Hyomel,”  and  for 
six  years  was  manager  of  the  Wyckoff 
Adverti.sing  Agency  in  Buffalo. 

In  1909  Mr.  Jones  established  his 
agency  in  Binghamton,  and  since  then 
has  handled  a  number  of  well-known 
national  accounts. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 


Fiikpeiuck  X  Dcneka,  vice-president 
of  the  puhllshinp  house  of  Harper  & 
Brothers,  a  former  well-known  news- 
I»aper  man,  died  in  Summit.  N.  J.,  Jan¬ 
uary  24.  aged  sixty  years.  Born  in 


CURRENT  HISTORY 

The  Monthly  M.-ixazine  Published  t>y 
The  New  York  Times  Company. 

Febniary  numltcr  contains  text 
of  all  President  Wilson’s  .speeches 
in  Europe,  opening  of  the  Peace 
Congress  speeches,  details  of  the 
(!ivil  War  in  Germany,  Hie  Polish 
Situation  Reviewed,  the  Cause  of 
Russia’s  Ruin,  Full  Statistical  Re¬ 
views  of  loss  of  life  during  the 
war. 

25c  a  copy;  a  year,  postpaid. 


Louisville,  Ky.,  Mr.  Duneka  wrote  for 
Ixiuisville  and  Chicago  newspapers, 
then  coming  to  New  York  entered  the 
.service  of  the  New  York  World  soon 
after  Joseph  Pulitzer  bought  that 
newspaper.  He  was  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  pri¬ 
vate  secretary  and  afterward  occupied 
various  editorial  positions,  one  the  city 
editorship  of  the  Evening  World.  M’lien 
George  Harvey  Incorporated  Harper  & 
Brothers  in  1900  he .  as.sociated  with 
him.self  Mr.  Duneka,  his  close  friend 
and  formerly  one  of  his  as.sociates  on 
the  World.  He  helpe<l  many  new 
writers  to  gain  a  hearing  from  the 
public. 

Liei-t.  John  Wai.sh.  formerly  as.slst- 
ant  adverti.sing  manager  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  is  reported  to  have  been 
killed  in  action  while  serving  with  the 
302d  Engineers?. 

Charles  W.  Young,  once  adverti.sing 
manager  of  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  and  later  connected  with  finan¬ 
cial  papers  in  New  York,  died  January 
13  in  New  York. 

Charles  R.  Brown,  financial  editor  of 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
correspondent  for  the  I^ondon  Financial 
New.s,  died  on  January  24  from  influenza. 
He  was  born  in  England  fifty-five  year.s 
ago. 

Alfred  TRANCHAKn,  at  one  time  a 
new.spaper  man  in  New  Orleans  and 
later  with  the  advertising  departments 
of  the  Fireman’s  Herald  and  Engineer¬ 
ing  New.s,  New  York,  died  January  23 
in  Plainfield.  N,  J.,  from  heart  disease. 

Lester  F.  Marx,  of  the  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  of  Marx  &  Angu.s,  diei 
.lanuary  24  of  influenza  and  pneumonia. 
He  was  thirty-one  years  old  and  for¬ 
merly  was  with  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  Newark  News.  He  is  .survived 
by  a  widow  and  infant  .son. 

Joseph  Julius  Pupki,  who  was  the 
mechanic  in  charge  of  the  flr.st  multi¬ 
color  printing  prc.ss  made  in  this  coun- 
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try  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  for  the  New  York 
Recorder,  died  January  19  in  Brooklyn, 
aged  sixty-three  years.  He  was  a  wide¬ 
ly  known  master  mechanic. 

Lornb  Burleigh,  a  member  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Leader  editorial  staff,  died 
January  14  of  influenza,  aged  twenty- 
four  years. 

Joseph  W.  Scanlan,  news  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  died 
January  12  from  typhoid  fever.  He 
was  thirty-six  years  old. 

Lucien  Segar,  formerly  advertising 
manager  for  A.  Kaufman,  Decatur,  Ill , 
and  later  for  Liebeck  Brothers,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  died  in  Oklahoma  City  last 
week.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
advertising  manager  for  the  Kerr  Dry 
Goods  Company. 

James  L.  Regan,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  known  printers  In  Chicago,  died  at 
his  home  January  25,  after  an  Illness  of 
more  than  four  years 
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WEST  VIRIilMA 

Population,  1918  estimate,  35,000. 
'',ocate<l  on  the  west  fork  of  the 
Monongahela  river  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  with 
five  converEinx  divisions  of  that 
system;  also  five  converxinx  lines  of 
Mononxahela  Valley  Traction  system. 
Center  of  a  rich  farminx  district  and 
one  of  the  xreatest  natural  xas.  oil 
and  coal  fields  in  the  world.  Extensive 
mininx  of  coal  in  surroundinx  country, 
abundant  xas  and  coal  supply  beinx 
two  of  the  community's  xreatest  as¬ 
sets. 
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You  have  thought  of  press  clippings 
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EAGER  TO  ELIMINATE 
THE  LOBBYISTS 


(Continued  from  Page  10.) 

The  restrictions  against  employment 
by  brokers  were  inserted  in  applications 
foiiowing  the  famous  peace  note  "leak," 
when  it  was  shown  that  two  corre¬ 
spondents,  one  of  them  a  member  of 
the  gallery  and  the  other  the  president 
of  the  White  House  Correspondents’ 
Association,  were  employed  as  "tipsters” 
by  brokerage  houses,  and  that  a  third, 
not  in  the  employ  of  a  broker,  gave 
him  the  peace  note  tip  as  a  matter  of 
friendship. 

Under  the  Standing  Committee’s  con- 
■struction  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and'the  Rules 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  a  man  em¬ 
ployed  by  a  political  campaign  commit¬ 
tee  or  as  “press  agent”  for  a  Senator  or 
Representative  does  not  violate  the  gal¬ 
lery  rules.  Nor  does  the  committee  hold 
that  a  man  engaged  In  the  distribution 
of  propaganda,  either  in  the  form  of 
"black  sheets”  of  his  own  story  or  in 
mimeograph  violate  the  rules. 

Get  Small  Pay 

The  recent  appearance  of  Mexican  oil 
corporation  propaganda  both  in  anony- 
motis  form  and  as  carbons  passed 
around  by  a  correspondent,  is  known  to 
have  caused  concern  at  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  where  it  Is  realized  that  de¬ 
termined  efforts  are  being  made  to  force 
a  cla.sh  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Carranza  Government,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  blockading  of  Mexican  ports 
by  the  American  Navy. 

This  matter  has  resulted  in  a  proposal 
that  In  the  future  any  correspondent 
who  acts  as  the  distributing  agent  of 
such  propaganda  shall  be  required  to 
write  at  the  head  of  his  stoj-y  the  fact 
that  it  is  written  in  behalf  of  such  and 
such  interests. 

The  point  Is  made  that  if  corre¬ 
spondents  are  to  be  held  to  strict  ob¬ 
servance  of  a  rule  against  outside 
connections,  men  might  be  restrained 
from  representing  more  than  one  paper. 
That  brings  the  discussion  to  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  new.spapers. 

Simple  addition  is  sufficient  to  tabu¬ 
late  the  newspapers  which  pay  their 
correspondents  salaries  adequate  to  meet 
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living  conditions  In  Washington,  and 
the  average  Is  surprisingly  low.  Many 
newspapers  advertise  their  special  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondence  and  sign  dis¬ 
patches  of  men  getting  $30  to  $40  a 
week.  The  average  Is  about  $60,  pos¬ 
sibly  a  little  less. 

It  therefore  becomes  necessary  for jnen 
to  obtain  additional  connections,  and 
some  drift  from  small  papers  to  work 
that  pays  better.  The  number  of  papers 
which  require  a  man  to  devote  his  en¬ 
tire  time  to  their  demands  and  pay 
accordingly  Is  .small. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  gallery  a  man 
is  required  to  report  all  his  outside  work 
to  the  Standing  Committee,  T)ut  inquiry 
by  Editor  &  Purus  her  has  developed 
that  the  number  so  doing  during  the 
last  six  months  is  negligible.  The 
Standing  Committee  does  not  feel  war¬ 
ranted  in  conducting  cross-examinations 
of  all  correspondents  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals.  It  does  not  believe  It  is  the  arbiter 
of  the  conduct  of  members  of  the  gallery. 

Meantime  the  need  of  a  strong  pro¬ 
tective  organization  organized  by  and 
composed  of  newspapermen  is  becoming 
more  patent  to  the  body  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents,  to  put  an  end  to  repeated 
questioning  of  their  Integrity  and  the 
perpetuation  of  the  belief  that  "you  can’t 
believe  anything  you  see  in  a  news¬ 
paper,”  because  there  Is  some  ulterior 
motive  behind  everything  that  Is  writ¬ 
ten. 
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New  Orleans  States 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 

Sworn  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  6  Months 
Ending  Oct.  1,  1018 

44,968  Daily 

We  guarantee  the  largest  white  home 
delivered  evening  circulation  in  the  trade 
territory  of  New  Orleans. 

To  reach  a  large  majority  of  the  trade 
prospects  in  the  local  territory  the  States 
is  the  logical  and  economic  medium. 
Circulation  data  sent  on  request. 

The  8.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
Sole  Foreign  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  8t.  Louis 


To  Reach  the  Rich  Trade 

of  Kansas 

Copeha  iBatlp  Capital 

Sworn  Government  Report 
for  six  months  ending  October  I,  1918 

3  6,2  04 

Its  sales  promotion  department 
is  at  the  service  of  advertisers. 
And  it  really  promotes. 

PuhUthtr 

Member  A.  B.  C. 


EASTON  MADE  INQUIRER  CHIEF  CANADA  AFTER  BIG  MEETING 


Clears  Himself  of  Logan  Connections  Be¬ 
fore  Gallery  Standing  Committee 


Pre-War  Plan  for  Imperial  Press  Confer¬ 
ence  Revived  by  Publishers 


Washington,  January  30.  —  The 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Press  Gal¬ 
lery,  after  hearing  testimony  of  Messrs. 
Blackley,  Easton,  and  Luckett,  Issued 
a  formal  statement  announcing  that 
Thoma.s  F.  Logan  had  severed  all  con¬ 
nections  with  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  and  that  Mr.  Easton,  "free  of 
all  professional  association  with  Mr. 
Logan,  now  Is  the  accredited  chief  of 
of  the  Inquirer  Bureau.” 

Under  this  condition  the  .standing  of 
Mr.  Easton  and  Mr.  Blackley  no  longrer 
can  be  questioned  In  any  way. 

The  Standing  Committee  announced 
that  Mr.  Luckett  Is  to  retain  his  “asso¬ 
ciation  with  Mr.  Logan  In  other  enter¬ 
prises  and  has  resigned  from  the  Gal¬ 
lery,”  adding  that  he  never  had  availed 
himself  of  the  privilege  of  the  Gallery. 


R.  M.  Stovall,  formerly  of  the  Gal¬ 
veston  New.s,  has  purchased  a  farm  near 
Stockdale. 


Brids^eport 
in  PEACE  and  WAR 

ronneotiout’s  Gre.stest  M.muf.-icturine 
City.  Pe.toc  Products  known  the  world 
over  are  made 

in  Bridgeport 

Columbia  Graphnphones.  Singer  Sew¬ 
ing  Machines.  Warner  Brothers  Cor¬ 
sets.  Wewi  Tire  Chains  and  many 
others  will  keep  Bridgeport’s  workmen 
busy. 

The  STANDARD  TELEGRAM  and  POST 

Cover  the  field  like  snow. 
FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES 
The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency, 
BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


For  Prompt  Service 

TYPE 

Printers’  Supplies 
Machinery 

In  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipment  by 
Selling  Houses  conveniently  located 

“American  Type  the  Best  in  Any  (Dose” 

AMERICAN 
TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO. 

Boston  Pittsburgh  Kansas  City 

New  York  Cleveland  Denver 
Philadelphia  Detroit  Los  Angeles 

Baltimore  Chicago  San  Francisco 
Richmond  Cincinnati  Portland 
Atlanta  St.  Louis  Spokane 
Buffalo  Minneapolis  Winnipeg 


R.J.BIDWELLCO. 

Pacific  Coast  Representative  of 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

of  the 

Editor  &  Publisher 

742  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Toronto,  January  28. — The  proposal 
to  hold  an  Imperi.tl  Press  Conference 
in  Canada,  which  was  under  considera¬ 
tion  when  war  broke  out,  ha.s  been  re¬ 
vived.  A  census  of  the  editors  of  the 
Dominion  is  being  taken  to  ascertai’i  the 
opinion  of  the  Canadian  press  on  the 
subject. 

It  is  understood  that  replies  so  fiir  are 
favorable  to  the  project. 


The  Following  Newspapers 
are  Members  of 

THE 

AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 


And  grant  the  right  to  the  organ¬ 
ization  to  examine,  through  quali¬ 
fied  auditors  or  independent  audit¬ 
ing  concerns,  who  are  certified 
public  accountants,  any  and  all 
bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  re¬ 
ports,  papers  and  other  reccf-ds 
considered  by  the  Board  f  i- 
trol  necessary  to  show  ti  .nti- 
ty  of  circulation,  the  sout  .s  from 
which  it  is  secured,  and  where 
it  is  distributed. 


Blrmlnahain  . NEWS 

Average  circulation  for  June,  1018, 
'**'®®*  1  Sunday,  S3. 705.  Printe<l 
2.805,884  iinea  more  advertising  than  ita 
nearest  competitor  in  1017. 
CALIFORNIA 

. EXAMINER 

A.  B.  C.  Audit  reports  show  largest 
Morning  and  Sunday  circulation.  Great¬ 
est  Home  Delivery. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta  . DAILY 

GEORGIAN  AND  SUNDAY  AMERICAN 
Circulation  dally,  62.537;  Sunday.  105.- 
287.  The  largest  Sc  afternoon  circula¬ 
tion  In  America.  The  greatest  Sunday 
circulation  In  this  aectlon  of  the  South. 
ILLINOIS 

. HERALD  NEWS 

Circulation,  18,100. 

IOWA 


I>eu  Molnrn. SUCCESSFUL  FARMING 
More  than  800.000  circulation  guaran¬ 
teed  and  proved,  or  no  pay.  Member 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulatlona, 


LOUISIANA 

New  Orleann . TIMES  PICAYUNE 

MINNESOTA 

MlnneapoIiM  . TRIBUNE 

Morning  and  Evening. 

MONTANA 

. MINER 

Average  dally.  14.905;  Sunday,  23,670, 

for  0  months  ending  April  I,  1918. 
MISSOURI 

St.  I.oala . POST-DISPATCH 

Dally  Evening  and  Sunday  Morning. 

Is  the  only  newspnper  In  Its  territory 
with  the  beautiful  Rotogravure  Picture 
Section. 


The  POST  DISPATCH  sells  more  papers 
In  St.  Louis  and  tiiburhs  every  day  in 
the  year  than  there  are  homea  In  the 
city. 

(’Irciilatinn  for  entire  year  1918: 

Sunday  average  . .V>3.177 

Daily  . 1S».7!>0 

NEW  JERSEY 

Anbury  Park . PRES.s 

Ellnnheth . JOURNAL 

Pntrrnon  .  PRESS  GUARDIAN 

Plainfield . COURIER-NEWS 

NEW  YORK 

Rnflnlo . COURIER  ft  ENQUIRER 

Nesv  York  City . 

..IL  PROGRESSO  ITALO  AMERICANO 

New  York  City . DAY 

The  National  Jewish  Dally  that  no  gen¬ 
eral  advertlaer  ahonld  overlook, 

OHIO 

Vonnaatown  .  VINDICATOR 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Erie  .  TIMES 

Wllkea-Rarre  . TIMES  LEADER 

TENNESSEE 

NaahvlIIe  .  BANNER 

TEXAS 

Hoaaton  .  CHRONICLE 

The  Chronicle  guarantees  a  clrcnlatlon 
nf  50.000  dally  and  58.000  Sunday. 
VIRGINIA 

llarriaonbarg  . 

. DAILY  NEWS-RECORD 

Ijirgest  circulation  of  any  dally  paper 
In  the  farnoua  valley  of  Virginia. 
WASHINGTON 

Seattle  .  POST- INTELLIGENCER 
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ARGUE  ON  FREE  PRESS 
RIGHTS  IN  WAR 


KITCHIN  ELIMINATES 
POSTAL  AMENDMENT 


“The  court  then  proceeds  to  the 
len^h  of  saying: 

“  The  preliminary  freedom  extends 
as  well  to  the  false  as  to  the  true;  the 
subsequent  punishment  may  extend  as 
well  to  the  true  as  to  the  false.’  ’’ 


FORMER  A.  A.  C.  W.  HEAD 
ASSUMES  NEW  PLACE 
AS  AD  DIRECTOR 


{Continued  from  Page  6.) 
the  system  in  the  campaign  of  last  fall. 

The  Republicans  are  prepared  to 
make  a  clean  cut  issue  of  the  matter 
and  they  believe  an  immediate  repeal 
of  the  zone  system  by  the  new  Repub¬ 
lican  Congress  will  prove  a  valuable 
political  a.sset. 

In  this  connection,  however,  it  Is  not 
believed  that  the  Republicans  favor  a 
complete  return  to  the  old  flat  rate  uf 
a  cent  a  pound.  There  is  said  to  be  a 
.strong  po.ssibility  that  the  rates  carried 
by  the  Senate  amendment  in  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  will  be  urged. 

If  the  action  of  the  conferrees  is  up¬ 
held  and  the  Senate  amendment  killed 
the  present  rates  of  cents  a  pound 
on  reading  matter  and  the  following 
charges  on  advertising  matter  on  the 
l»asis  of  the  parcel  post  zones  will  l)e  ef¬ 
fective:  First  and  second  zones.  1*4 
cents;  third  zone,  1*4  cents:  fourth 
zone.  2  cents;  fifth  zone,  2*4  cents; 
sixth  zone.  2%  cents;  seventh  zone,  .1 
cents;  eighth  zone,  3*4  cent.s. 

Reginning  July  1  of  this  year,  unless 
the  Republicans  are  able  to  repeal  the 
law  In  the  meantime,  which  Is  doubt¬ 
ful.  the  rates  will  be  114  cents  a  pound 
on  reading  matter  and  the  following  on 
advertising  matter:  First  and  second 
zone.s.  1%  cents;  third,  2  cents;  fourth, 
8  cents;  fifth,  5%  cents;  sixth,  4  cents; 
seventh,  5  cents;  eighth,  5%  cents. 

These  rates  are  to  be  increa-sed  again 
on  July  1,  1920,  and  again  on  July  1. 
1921,  when  they  become  fixed,  with 
charges  of  2  cents  a  pound  in  the  first 
and  second  zones  and  run  to  10  cents 
a  pound  in  the  eighth  zone. 


{Continued  from  Page  6.) 

"The  prevailing  view,"  the  6ovem- 
ment  contended,  “is  that  the  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantee  of  a  free  press  is  di¬ 
rected  against  a  system  of  license  or 
censorship  previous  to  publication,  and 
does  not  relate  to  immunity  from  pun¬ 
ishment.  This  view  is  often  referred  to 
as  the  Blackstone  doctrine,  based  on 
the  passage  from  the  Blackstone  Oom- 
mentaries  reading; 

.  .  freedom  of  the  press  .  .  . 
consists  of  laying  no  previous  restraints 
upon  publications,  and  not  in  freedom 
from  censure  for  criminal  matter  when 
published.  ...  To  subject  the  press 
to  the  restrictive  power  of  a  licenser,  as 
was  formerly  done,  both  before  and  since 
the  Revolution,  is  to  subject  all  freedom 
of  sentiment  to  the  prejudices  of  on3 
man  and  make  him  the  arbitrary  and 
infallible  judge  of  all  controverted 
points  in  learning,  religion,  and  gov¬ 
ernment.’ 


O’MALLEY  AGENCY  MOVING 


Toms  Out  Novel  Ad  for  United  States 
Worsted  Mills 

The  O’Malley  Advertising  and  Selling 
Company,  Boston,  is  about  to  move  to 
new  offices  at  268  Washlngd:on  Street, 
directly  across  the  street  from  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Post.  The  new  quarters  will  be 
among  the  finest  occupied  by  advertis¬ 
ing  agencie.s  in  New  England. 

One  of  the  O’Malley  Company’s  most 
active  accounts  is  the  United  States 
Worsted  Company,  which  Mr.  O’Malley 
personally  has  developed.  A  beautiful 
piece  of  copy  for  this  advertiser  recently 
was  turned  out  by  Mr.  O’Malley  and 
has  been  the  talk  of  New  England.  It 
was  composed  of  verse  entitled,  “I  Am 
the  Loom,”  surrounded  by  an  illustrated 
border,  describing  and  picturing  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  loom  and  its  products 
from  its  beginning. 


The  Patterson  Case 
“That  view  has  been  su.stained  by 
this  court  in  Patterson  v.  Colorado 
(1907),  205  U.  S.,  454,  where,  speaking 
through  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  this  court 
said: 

“  The  main  purpose  of  such  constitu¬ 
tional  provisions  is  to  “prevent  all  such 
previous  restraints  as  had  been  prac¬ 
ticed  by  other  Governments,"  and  they 
do  not  prevent  the  subsequent  punish¬ 
ment  of  such  as  may  be  deemed  con¬ 
trary  to  the  public  welfare.’ 


WIU.4AM  B.  WOODHEAD 


The  Hperr>- -  Hutchinson  Comp<rny. 
New  York,  has  appointed  William  B. 
Woodhead  to  be  its  advertising  direc¬ 
tor.  Jane  J.  Martin  will  continue  as 
advertising  manager. 

Mr.  Woodhead  is  a  former  president 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World  and  formerly  published  the 
Sunset  Magaeine  in  San  Francisco.  More 
recently  ho  has  been  with  the  Hearst 
newspapers  and  magazines. 


THE  AS6URY  PARK  PRESS 

has  adopted  the 

STANDARD  RATE  CARD 

Its  A.  B.  C.  membership  enables  you 
to  know  all  as  to  quantity  of 

CIRCULATION 

As  to  quality — well — the  local  “Poor 
Farm”  has  been  sold  and  converted 
into  an  18-hole  roll  course. 


If  you  want  to  know  more-— write  us. 
J.  LYLB  KINMONTH,  PUBLI8HGB. 
Asbnry  Park,  New  Jersey. 
FRANK  R.  NORTHRUP, 

Special  Representative. 

303  6th  At.,  N.  Y.  Ass’n  Bldg^  Chicago 


Illinois  Wants  Trade  Commission 
A  movement  to  give  Illinois  a  State 
Foreign  Trade  Commistslon  to  work  for 
Illinois  merchants  and  manufacturers 
more  inten.sively  than  is  possible  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  has  been  launched  in  Chi¬ 
cago  by  the  Women’s  Advertising  Club. 


THE  1918  RECORD  OF 

The  Indianapolis  News 

AnVRRTISlNG 

Display  ....  29,047.40  columr 
Classified . .  .  8,114.85  columr 
Total _ 37,162.25 

Dally  average  columns,  118.72 


Protective  League  Closes  Work 
Tlie  American  Protective  lA^agiie  ^’ent 
out  of  exl.stence  on  January  31.  With 
its  army  of  business  men  and  women, 
l.awyers,  chemists,  newf  paper  men,  ad¬ 
vertising  experts  and  others,  it  had 
worked  quietly,  without  pay,  to  r*otect 
the  nation  from  enemy  propaganda. 


Why  Does 

Q[i)e  Betroit  :f  ree  Jj^vtusi 

"Mtekitan’t  Oraafstf  Ifwcispaasr." 

Osrry  mora  advertising  in  the  forttgn  field 
than  any  other  Detroit  newspaper  t 

BBOAVSB 

The  Free  Preac  hat  both  quantity  and  Quality 
in  circulation  and  Is  the  only  momlas  nowe- 
paper  eervlnf  Detroit  and  enrivnadlac  ter¬ 
ritory. 

VBRREE  A  IroeeAa  i  New  Yavk 

CONKLIN  Uearaas—tiv..  > 


Stole  Pennies  from  Newsboys 
Stealing  pennies  from  newsboys  Is 
the  charge  upon  which  Leo  Williams, 
twenty-three  years  old,  was  sentenced 
to  six  months  in  jail  by  Justice  Ladd, 
of  University  City,  a  suburb  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 


CIRCn-.ATION 

Total  net  paid  daily  averagel23,816 
City  circulation.  66.975. 

Rend  for  comprebenslve  report  showing 
sales  possibilities  of  your  line  in  the 
Central  Indiana  martlet,  dominated  by 
tlie  News. 


Represents  P.  T.  Dodge 
t’apt.  Ewart  Mack.ay,  son  of  Mr.  J. 
F.  Mack.qy,  former  business  minager 
of  the  Toronto  Globe,  has  come  to  New 
York,  where  he  Is  to  be  the  porsonal 
repre.sentatlve  of  P.  T.  Dodge,  pre.sidrnt 
of  the  Mergenthaier  Linotype  Com- 
p.any. 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEIST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 
Member  A.B.C. 


“Keeping  Up 
With  the  Joneses” 

is  a  leading  comic  strip  included 
in  “the  e$$ential  $ervic&’  issued  by 
The  Associated  Newspapers  only 
to  its  members. 

Wire  or  write  for  membership 
rates  and  information. 

The  Associated  Newspapers 

170  Broadway  New  York 


The  Rricka-Ford  Advertising  Agency, 
New  York,  has  moved  to  1457  Proad- 
way.  New  York,  at  Forty-second  Ptreet. 


It  was  in  1910  The  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  established  a 
Farm  and  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment,  making  it  a  regular 
feature  of  the  Saturday 
issue.  Since  then  it  has  car¬ 
ried  the  following  advertis¬ 
ing: 

Year  1910.  9.158  lines 

“  1911.  59,081  “ 

“  1912.  59,629  “ 

“  1913.  .64,308  “ 

“  1914.  70,642  “ 

“  1915.101,482  “ 

“  1916.126,461  “ 

“  1917,128,89s  “ 

“  1918.164,918  “ 

This  is  a  record  equalled  by  no 

other  daily  newspaper  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  United  States, 
find  by  only  one  newspaper  in  the 
Far  West. 


’THE  ELUS  SERVICE 

-  -  -  ciiwzrtAwttWV.Tfe. 


Ofierin^ 


Foreign  Aipertieing  RepreegntntUee. 

I.  A.  KIJSIlN.  JOHN  OUASS. 

UetropolltcD  Tower,  Peoplen  Oaa  Bldg. 
Mew  Tcrk  Chicago. 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  PubUthtr 

*T1m  only  Bufale  aewapapor  that  ow- 
n  ili  odvartiting  oolunuia.  Maav  of 
ir  •dvarliaera  om  our  coluteM  oxclmivo- 
TIm  abova  ia  ena  of  ika  teuy  roa¬ 
ns  t^y.** 

IIEMEEE  A  B.  C 
fgrgtfn  A4uerttgim0  Rgprggeragtiuee 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
o  Fifth  Avaauo  Lytten  Bnildiaa 

NEW  YOEK  CHICAGO 


^fSbtnln# 


Can  You  Write? 


Washington,  D.  C. 

October,  106,330 

Does  not  print  a 
forenoon  edition 
Its  paid  circulation  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  suburbs  if  beUeved  to  be 
iJ4  or  S  timet  that  of  tiie  corre¬ 
sponding  edition  of  ita  afternoon 
contemporary  in  the  same  terri¬ 
tory. 


Then  why  not  place  aomc  of  your  work 
with  the  magazine  and  book  pvblUhcra.  Wo 
will  handle  your  manuicripta  promptly  and 
HEciently  and  keep  yen  potted  on  the  market 
for  your  kind  of  copy.  Wa  eonaidcr  the 
work  of  experienced  writera  only.  Write 
OB  for  porticulara. 


WILDER  &  BUELL 


225  Fiitli  Avenno 


V 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  COLUMNS 


Through  the  classified  columns  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  any  experienced  and  capable  newspaper 
man  may  find  the  opening  and  opportunity  for 
which  he  is  best  fitted.  The  efficient  man  is  needed 
as  never  before.  He  can  command  good  pay — 
and  the  chance  for  steady  advancement.  Safeguard 
the  future  by  making  the  most  of  present  oppor¬ 
tunities 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Adwrtisement$  under  thia  claasiflca- 
tion,  ten  cents  per  line,  each  inaertion. 
Count  aix  worda  to  the  line.  For  thoae 
unemployed,  not  to  exceed  fiO  worda, 
two  insertiona  FREE. 


From:  INTELLIGENCEOFFICER 
To:  PUBLISHER 
Subject:  WORK 

1.  Home  from  France  and  anxious  to  get  to 
work  desciTbes  me. 

a.  Further  details  are:  Formerly  CITY 
KDITOK,  city  ol  lOU.UUO,  8  years  in  all 
branches  ol  newspaper  work.  Editor  daily, 
town  ol  7.000,  two  years.  Uudeistaud  make¬ 
up.  illustration  and  how  to  make  stories  inter¬ 
esting-.  Good  education,  married  and  28. 

3.  1  want  a  place  equal  to  or  better  than  my 
pre-war  job.  Prefer  not  to  return  to  old 
position  as  there  is  no  opportunity  lor  ad¬ 
vancement. 

4.  A  card  will  bring  you  the  complete  story. 
Address  Intelligence,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation  or  Business 
Manager 

Hard-working,  careful,  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  circulation  work  and  confi¬ 
dent  in  ability  to  handle  big  proposi- 


Managing  Editor 
Telegraph  or  News  Editor 
City  Editor 

Man  of  mature  age,  wide  experience  and 
aggressive  ability  seeks  either  of  above 
positions  on  a  live  newspaper.  At  pres¬ 
ent  news  and  telegraph  editor  of  largest 
morning  newspaper  in  a  Western  State. 
Reason  for  change,  a  desire  for  broader 
scope  and  greater  activity.  Opportunity 
for  exercise  of  abundant  energy  and 
permanent  pleasant  connection  more 
essential  than  salary.  In  tender  of 
offer  kindly  state  all  necessary  par¬ 
ticulars.  Address  A  573,  care  of  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Editor — Feature  Writer 

Editor  and  feature  writer  desires  change 
of  position  between  now  and  next  fall. 
Four  years  with  leading  dailies  as 
feature  writer,  city  editor,  state  and 
telegraph  editor,  editorial  writer.  Four 
years  with  smaller  newspapers  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  editorial  writer.  Will 
go  anywhere  if  salary  is  right,  and 
guarantee  to  deliver  the  goods.  Age  27. 
Address  A  670,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


tlon.  The  applicant  is  not  a  boy  with 
a  few  years’  experience,  but  a  man  who 
has  come  up  from  the  bottom,  with  sev¬ 
eral  years’  preliminary  service  and  fif¬ 
teen  years  as  manager.  Have  learned 
to  conduct  buslne.ss  with  -regard  for 
economy  and  efficiency  and  to  avoid  ex¬ 
travagant  campaigns,  without  overlook¬ 
ing  anything  of  real  merit.  Owner  of 
plant  would  find  me  a  cooperative, 
earne.st  executive;  a  broad-gauge  per- 
.son  with  ambition  and  fidelity.  Address 
A,  565,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Executive  Newspaperman 

Reliable  young  man  of  integrity,  full  of 
pep  and  energy,  with  executive,  busi¬ 
ness,  advertising,  general  clerical  and 
office  experience,  familiar  with  circula¬ 
tion  work,  capable  of  assisting  in  writing 
classified  advertising,  reporting,  etc., 
desires  position  where  results'  will  be 
produced  and  where  his  services  will  be 
appreciated.  Address  Philip  Greenberg, 
158  Bergen  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Managing  Editor 

Man  of  mature  experience  who  stands 
at  head  of  his  profession  in  great 
.southwestern  State  seeks  po.sition  as 
managing  editor  or  manager  of  daily 
newspaiwr  in  territory  west  of  Mi.ss- 
issippi  River.  Have  l>een  successful 
in  every  position  held.  Change  is 
.sought  solely  to  secure  wider  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  po.sition  mu.st  be  attractive. 
Address  A-593,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Superintendent-Foreman 

Capable,  thoroughly  trained,  reliable 
man,  30  years’  experience  with  large 
metropolitan  dcailies,  seeks  po.sition: 
good  executive:  references.  Addres.s 
A-594,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Magazine  Editor 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  I  intend  to 
resume  my  rightful  place  at  not  less 
than  $3,000  a  year.  What  1  have  done 
Is  the  best  evidence  of  what  1  can  do. 
At  present  in  a  minor  position.  Address 
A,  604,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor-Manager 

WANTED — Position  as  Editor  and  Man¬ 
ager  or  editor  of  dally  paper.  At  pres¬ 
ent  hold  like  position,  but  must  seek 
new  location  for  best  of  reasons.  Mar¬ 
ried.  References  as  to  character  find 
ability.  Hard  worker,  not  after  a  snap. 
Compensation  consistent  with  responsi¬ 
bility.  Address  A  682,  care  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


A  Circulation  Manager 

Situation  wanted  by  an  experienced 
man,  30  years  old.  Last  po.sition  as 
circulation  manager  of  a  large  Southern 
morning  paper  relinquished  to  enter  the 
service.  Will  be  discharged  Feb.  1,  and 
ready  for  newspaper  work  immediately. 
Have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  news¬ 
paper  accounting  and  the  Starr  cost 
sy.stem.  Am  an  ex-A.  B.  C.  auditor  and 
have  the  highe.st  recommendations  from 
the  bureau.  Publishers  or  managers 
with  this  situation  open  are  requested  to 
demand  a  complete  Investigation  of  my 
record.  A  personal  interview  in  the 
publisher’s  office  given  at  my  expense 
if  required.  Address  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager,  3946_^  Cleveland  Ave.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Newspaper  Foreman 

Young  printer  and  make-up  man  seeks 
foremanshlp  or  superintendency  of  dally 
new.spaper  composing  room.  Experi¬ 
enced  on  best  and  largest  papers. 
Thorough  executive  and  efficiency 
method  man.  Address  A  671,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Cartoonist 

Cartoonist  now  employed  desires  change 
and  wishes  to  join  staff  of  good  paper 
in  the  Middle  West.  Have  been  edi¬ 
torial  page  cartoonist  and  art  manager 
on  daily  publications  for  the  past  eight 
years.  Professional  handler  of  national, 
political,  and  local  cartoons,  layouts 
and  comlc.s.  Let  me  show  you.  Ad¬ 
dress  Le.slie  M.  Rogers,  cartoonist,  the 
Chicago  Defender,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Reliable  Man  Desires 
New  Connection 

Twenty  years’  experience,  advertising, 
circulation,  business,  and  general  man¬ 
agement:  I’ulle.st  investigation  of  ability 
and  qualifications  Invited.  Want  to  get 
out  of  malarial  section  of  South.  Will 
go  anywhere,  We.st  preferred.  Compe¬ 
tent  to  relieve  owner  of  all  cares,  wor¬ 
ries,  and  re.spon.slbllitles.  Will  consider 
advertl.slng  management  of  daily  In  city 
that  is  growing  and  where  there  is  fu¬ 
ture  for  a  buslne.ss  producer.  Address  A 
585,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Man 

Newspaper  man  and  advertising  copy 
writer,  with  twelve  years’  active  expe¬ 
rience,  desires  place  of  advancement. 
Address  A  580,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Managing  Editor 

Energetic,  resourceful  executive  with 
metropolitan  experience  as  reporter, 
telegraph  editor,  news  editor,  managing 
editor  and  editorial  writer,  who  is  ex¬ 
pert  in  modern  news  methods  and  has 
boosted  circulation  in  faice  of  fierce 
competition  seeks  connection  where 
fast,  enterprising  work  is  needed,  with 
opportunity  to  acquire  interest.  Ad¬ 
dress  A  592,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Several  years  experience  on  morning 
and  evening  papers  in  various  terri¬ 
tories.  Understands  modern  organiza¬ 
tion  and  promotion  methods.  Capable 
of  handling  any  sized  field.  Wants 
place  with  a  newspaper  requiring  a 
thoroughly  experienced  man.  Address 
A  584,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Circulation  Manager  seeks  change; 
nearly  20  years’  practical  experience 
morning  and  afternoon  papers:  expert 
in  organizing  and  systematizing:  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  worker  and  result  producer: 
best  of  references:  want  to  hear  from 
publisher  who  is  not  getting  results  and 
can  offer  a  good  proposition  to  a  practi¬ 
cal  circulation  manager  who  can  in¬ 
crease  the  circulation  of  his  paper  and 
get  the  money  for  it.  Address  A  5  6, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newsjiaper  Writer 

High-grade  man  with  metropolitan  ex¬ 
perience.  College  educated.  Trained 
writer  with  nose  for  news  and  Initiative 
and  aggre.ssiveness  in  going  after  it. 
Accu.stomed  to  meet  men  of  highest 
bu.siness  and  professional  standing  on 
terms  of  equality.  Now  employed.  Good 
.siilory  required.  .-Vddress  A  591,  care 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Advertiaementa  under  thia  claaaiflca- 
tion,  twenty  centa  per  line.  Count  aix 
worda  to  the  line. 


Small  City  Editor 

One  of  the  best  three  small  city  evening 
dailies  in  the  United  States,  located  in 
Pennsylvania,  wants  an  editor  who  has 
had  small  town  experience  and  appre¬ 
ciates  desirability  of  forming  permanent 
connecuon  in  a  clean  college  town.  Mar¬ 
ried  man  preferred.  Paper  has  first 
class  mechanical  equipment  and  ample 
financial  backing.  Takes  Associated 
Press  telephone  service.  Owner  is  prac¬ 
tical  newspaper  man,  whose  other  in-’ 
terests  prevent  his  devoting  time  to  edi¬ 
torial  end.  State  full  qualifications  and 
salary  expected  for  first  yearly  contract. 
Position  ready  March  1st.  Address  P.  O. 
Box  71,  Station  W.,  New  York  City. 


(2)  Advertising  Solicitors 

The  leading  paper  in  a  Southern  city 
of  200,000  Is  in  need  of  two  first-class 
adverti.sing  solicitors:  men  who  can 
write  good  copy  and  make  attractive 
layouts  preferred  Good  .sjilary  and 
.splendid  future  for  right  man.  Answer 
quickiy,  giving  full  particulars  of  your 
experience,  ssilary  expected,  reference, 
and  samples  of  your  work.  Address 
A-690,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Experienced  Solicitor 

I^e.’iding  t^hlcago  Special  Agency  re¬ 
quires  services  of  experienced  and  suc- 
ces.sful  .solicitor.  Address,  naming  .sal¬ 
ary  and  qualifications,  A-595,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Bookkeeper  -Cashier 

Wanted — Bookkeeper  and  ca.shier.  One 
who  has  iiad  new.spaper  ofiice  experi¬ 
ence.  State  salary  expected.  Address 
The  Daily  News,  McKeesport,  Penn. 


Advertising  Man 

An  opportunity  in  a  Middle  West  city 
of  400,000  for  an  advertising  man  who 
has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  sell 
newspaper  edvertising.  Address  A  687, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

Advertiaementa  under  thia  claaaiflca- 
tion.  twenty  centa  per  line.  Count  sic 
worda  to  the  line. 


For  Sale. 

steam  Table  with  full  equipment  and 
gas  burners.  Also  linotype  metal  pots 
and  burners.  The  Times,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


For  Sale  at  a  Sacrifice 

20  Mergenthaler  Linotypes — Model  One. 
Used  by  the  Chlcae’o  Herald  until  Its 
recent  merger  with  the  Examiner.  Will 
set  5  to  11  pt.  Good  working  condition. 
$500  each.  Early  buyers  get  choice. 
FANTUS  BROTHERS,  625  SOUTH 
DEARBORN  STREET.  CHICAGO. 


For  Sale 

GOSS  four-deck,  single-width  press  for 
.sale.  Two  folders,  4  to  32  pages.  6,  7,  or 
8  columns,  equipped  with  Kohler  sys¬ 
tem.  Address  A  688,  care  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


For  Sale 

LINOTYPE,  Model  5,  good  condition. 
Address  A  589,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


M  I  SCELLANEOUS 

Advertiaementa  under  thia  clas8ifica~ 
tion,  twenty  centa  per  line.  Count  aix 
worda  to  the  line. 


lulitors  Interested 

Editors  interested  in  Government  own¬ 
ership  are  urgently  requested  to  send  for 
free  leaflets  giving  story  of  Navy  Yard 
Wages  Claims,  a  record  of  inefficiency 
and  brutal  indifference  to  wages  found 
due  l>y  United  States  Court  of  Claims. 
As  attorney  acting  without  charge  for 
old  men  and  women,  I  appeal  to  Edi- 
tor.s  with  good  red  American  blooil. 
Please  send  for  the  leafiets.  George 
Hiram  Mann,  51  Chambers  Street,  New 
York  City. 


$37,500  cash, 

$117,500  deferred  at  6%,  buys 
Pacific  Coast  daily,  or  J/2  of  proper, 
ty  will  be  sold  on  same  basis  to  a 
man  well  fitted  for  the  news  and 
editorial  work.  Property  clears 
$10,000  a  year  in  normal  times. 
Proposition  S.  I. 

Charles  M.  Palmer 

Newspaper  Properties 
225  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


CONSOLIDATION 

is  the  recoftnized  route  to  large  return!  in 
nearly  every  line  of  commercial  industry. 

We  believe  that  publishing  properties 
offer  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  all  the 
fields  for  merger  and  consolidation. 

We  have  a  record  of  results  in  this 
difficult  work  that  you  should  investigate. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Newspaper  and  Magasine  Properties 
TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 


Take  It  To 

POWERS 

Open  24  Hours  out  of  24 

The  Fastest  Engravers 
on  Earth 

Powers  Photo  Engraving  Co. 

154  Nassau  St.,  Tribuna  Bldg. 
Naw  York  City 
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USED  NEWSPAPER  ADS 
TO  PACK  CHURCHES  I 

Inter-Denominational  Campaign  in  To¬ 
ledo  Brought  4,796  New  Members 
and  Paid  Own  Expenses,  Chair¬ 
man  William  Bayless  Writes 

"Newspaper  advertising,”  which  he 
characterizes  as  "a  power  in  the  church 
as  well  as  in  the  market,  inspirational 
as  well  as  commercial,  that  can  serve 
souls  as  well  as  sell  soap,”  is  the  theme 
of  an  interesting  letter  just  received  by 
Editor  &  Pubushbr  from  William  N. 
Baylcss,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Conklin  Pen  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

In  his  letter  Mr.  Bayless  tells  with 
enthusiasm  how  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  Inter-Church  Federation  of  Toledo, 
of  which  he  was  chairman,  used  news- 
pajter  advertising  in  an  evangelistic 
campaign  that  obtained  4,796  new 
members  for  Toledo  churches  in  four 
months  and  made  collections  at  noon¬ 
day  meetings  pay  all  expenses. 

A  Big  New  Field 

"I  happened  to  see  that  item  in  your 
issue  of  December  14  about  the  Rev. 
Stubbleine’s  success  with  advertising 
his  church  in  Dalla.s,  Texas,”  writes  Mr. 
Bayless. 

"It  attracted  me  because  I  am  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  that  subject. 

"Of  course,  nine  persons  out  of  ten 
think  of  advertising  as  a  means  of  sell¬ 
ing  goods — in  other  words,  a  purely 
commercial  force.  But  there  is  a  vast 
field  of  uncommercial  advertising,  and  It 
Is  growing  bigger  all  the  time.  That  is 
the  field  that  particularly  interests  me 
right  now. 

"In  other  fields  than  business  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  scoring  some  tremendous 
successes  recently — in  politics  and  in  the 
war,  for  instance.  In  politics  it  prac¬ 
tically  elected  President  W’ilson  to  his 
second  term.  In  the  war,  huge  cam¬ 
paigns  were  run  for  all  sorts  of  war 
work,  including  the  Liberty  Loans,  etc. 

"And  I  believe  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
lific  fields  for  advertising  in  the  near 
future  will  be  in  the  church.  I  think 


Toa  IfVST  Dm  tlM 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 

to  MTW  tk«  GKKAT  SOUTHWEST 

MoftraAN**”  150,000 

B.  C. 


U.  S.  P.  O.  REPORT 

For  the  period  ending  Oct.  1,  1918 

The  New  Orleans  Item 

Daily  . 70,964 

Sunday  . 90,242 

Average  . 73,703 

Foreign  repreeentativee 
THE  JOHN  BDDD  COMPAMT 

New  Tork  Chlcsso  St.  L>iil( 


PUBLISHERS' 
SERVICE  BUREAU 

invites  editors,  publishers,  motion 
picture  producers,  and  syndicates  to 
write  stating  kind  and  length  of 
MSS.  desired.  We  have  a  variety  of 
literary  material  suited  to  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  motion  picture 
production.  We  will  be  pleased  to 
submit  MSS.  for  examination.  Ad¬ 
dress  Publishers’  Service  Bureau, 
Dept.  K,  Washington,  D.  C 


that  it  is  gaining  more  and  more  of  a 
foothold  there.  The  Church  Advertising 
Department  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.  is 
assuming  larger  and  larger  importance 
in  that  world-wide  organization. 

Packed  the  Churches 

"In  our  own  church  membership 
campaign  in  Toledo  the  advertising  was 
a  tremendous  success.  The  results  from 
it  were  instant  and  positive.  For  the 
watch-night  prayer  service.  Trinity 
Church  (one  of  our  largest)  was  packed 
to  the  doors,  people  standing  ten  deep 
in  the  rear,  and  fully  a  thousand  were 
turned  away,  unable  to  get  in. 

"On  Go-to-Church  Sunday  it  seemed 
as  though  ail  Toledo  turned  out.  All  of 
the  churches  reporting  had  capacity 
congregations — many  were  packed.  The 
pastors  voted  it  the  greatest  Go-to- 
Church  Sunday  Toledo  has  ever  had. 
And  the  ultimate  results  were  far- 
reaching. 

"For  the  noon-day  theatre  meetings 
the  crowds  at  Keith’s  Theatre  grew 
with  each  successive  meeting,  culminat¬ 
ing  in  the  biggest  attendance  of  all  on 
the  last  day. 

"So  score  one  more  achievement  for 
advertising.  It  simply  proves  anew  Its 
manysidedness  and  versatility.” 


Retires  as  Democratic  Secretary 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Tarter 
Glass,  who  is  editor  of  the  Lynchburg 
(Va.)  News,  has  announced  his  retire¬ 
ment  as  Secretary  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee. 


Starts  Alabama  Political  Paper 

The  Alabama  Republican  is  a  new 
political  paper  in  Birmingham.  Frank 
Rea,  State  campaign  chairman,  is  pub¬ 
lisher. 


The  Circulation 

OF 

The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 

(Morning  and  Evening) 
for  1918  averaged  116,223 
net  paid  daily,  exceed¬ 
ing  that  of  any  two  other 
Iowa  newspapers. 


FOR  SALE 

DUPLEX  12-Page  Flat  Bed 
NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 
AND  FOLDING  MACHINE 

Prints  and  folds  a  seven-column 
4-6-8-10-or  12-page  paper  to  yi  or 
page  size  at  4,500  per  hour. 
A  good  press  at  a  reasonable  price. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


LYNN  TELEGRAM-NEWS 

Largest  Circulation  in 
Lynn. 

Most  Up-to-date  Daily  in 
Eastern  Massachusetts. 

Member  of  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations. 

LYNN  TELEGRAM-NEWS 

LYNN,  MASS. 


TRY  TO  BAR  BERGER  FROM  HOUSE 


Bill  Soufcbt  to  Prevent  His  Sitting  as 
a  Representative 

Aimed  to  prevent  Victor  Berger,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Milwaukee  Leader  and  Rep- 
resentativo-rlect  from  Wisconsin,  from 
being  .seated  as  a  member  of  the  House, 
a  bill  was  introduced  January  27  by 
Representative  Clark  (Fla.),  Democrat, 
and  referred  to  the  Hou.se  Judiciary 
(Committee.  Berger  was  convicted  re¬ 
cently  of  violation  of  the  Espionage  act. 

Under  the  bill  any  official  or  employee 
of  the  Government  Indicted  or  convicted 
on  charges  Involving  his  loyalty  or  vio¬ 
lation  of  any  law  would  be  prevented 
from  holding  office  or  receiving  compen¬ 
sation  from  the  Government.  In  the 
event  of  acquittal  or  the  reversal  of  a 
conviction  the  official  or  employee  might 
a.ssume  his  dutie.s,  but  the  suspended 
salary  would  be  payable  only  to  holders 
of  an  elective  office. 


Illinois  Daily  Suspends 
The  Rock  Falls  (Ill.)  Twin  City  Daily 
News  has  suspended  publication. 


During  1918 

13,150,424 

Lines  of  Paid  Advertising 

appeared  in 

The  Plain  Dealer 

First  Newspaper  of  Cleveland,  Sixth  City 


Dealer  Influence 

See  what  we  are  doing  to  push 
advertised  goods.  Write  for  a 
copy  of 

The  Unk 

A  business  publication  mailed 
to  Boston  dealers  by  the 

Merchandising  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the 

Boston  American 


Canadian  Press  CUppings 

The  problem  of  corerlnf  tbe  OanedUn 
Vicld  U  aniwered  by  obtaining  tba  aerrie* 

at 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

wblcb  giraa  tba  eUpplnga  on  aU  mattera  of 
Intareat  to  yon,  printed  la  over  06  per  cent, 
of  tbe  newvapen  and  pnbllcatlona  of 
CANADA. 

We  corer  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New- 
foundlaad  at  oar  bead  offleo. 

74-74  CHURCH  8T..  TOBONTO,  CAN. 

Prieo  of  aerrlcc,  regalar  preaa  clipping 
rataa — apoclal  rataa  and  diacoonta  to  Trade 
and  Newapapera. 


Hemstreet’s 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

Tenth  Avenue  at  45th  Street 
New  York 


Honors  Advertising  Women 
The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Women's  Adver¬ 
tising  League  has  been  asked  by  the 
San  Francisco  Men’s  Advertising  League 
to  send  a  representative  to  the  Ad 
Men’s  Convention  to  be  held  In  New 
Orleans,  La.,  probably  in  October,  and 
has  been  told  that  the  San  Francisco 
Women’s  Ad  League  would  stand  as 
sponsor  for  the  Dallas  organization.  The 
league  will  send  a  representative. 


COLLIN  ARMSTRONG.  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 

FRANK,  ALBERT  ft  CO.. 

26-28  Beaver  St.  New  York. 

TeL  Broad  3831. 


Publishers’  Representative 

O’FLAHERTY’S  NEWlro^ 
SUBURBAN  LIST 
225  W.  39th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Bryant  6875 


TWO  NEW  CARTOONS 

REVIEW  OF  THE  MONTH 

By  HANNY 

wrrvi  V  oDfiDTC"**** 

TV  IjLlkL  I  OrUlV  1  o  word  article 
By  HUGHES 

Both  are  issued  in  3  8s  4  col.  sizes. 

Get  in  your  order  early  if  you  wish 
to  secure  these  two  desirable  features. 

The  International  Syndicate 

Features  for  Newspapers 
Eetahlisbed  1899  BALTIMORE,  HD. 


THE  McCLURE 
NEWSPAPER 
SYNDICATE 

supplies  continuous  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  services  that  nuke  and 
hold  home  circulation 

ALSO 

DIk  Special  Featnres  on  Timely 
Toplca  by  l^eadlna  Writers. 
Send  for  our  complete  Hat  and  partic¬ 
ular*  of  our  forthcoming  atar  features 
by  Frank  H.  Simonds,  John  !■. 
Bniderston  and  Montnane  Glaaa. 

120  West  32nd  Street,  New  York 


TODAY’S 

HOUSEWIFE 

One  of  the  necessary  magazines 
in  the  present  crisis  in  world  af¬ 
fairs — A  National  Authority  on 
better  home  making. 

GEORGE  A.  McClellan 

President 


iPitlBburglispatrl) 

steadily  advances 
(not  spasmodically) 
as  the  leading  news¬ 
paper  in  its  field. 

WALLACE  O.  BROOKE 
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Don’t  Worry  about  the  South. 

Put  your  advertising  into  the 
newspapers  and  stir  up  your 
distributers.  T 

That  is  all  you  need  do.  C 
Forget  this  “reconstruction” 
business! 

Why,  last  year,  according  to 
Government  estimates,  the  states 

of  Alabama,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee  and  Virginia  produced  crops 
that  in  total  value  exceeded  their  produc¬ 
tion  of  1917  nearly  15%! 

Comparisons  are  odious  BUT  TO 
UNDERSTAND  WHAT  THAT 
MEANS  YOU  MUST  GRASP 
THE  FACT  THAT  THE  U.  S. 
AS  A  WHOLE  INCREASED 
LESS  THAN  4%,  which  was  over 
$500,000,000  at  that. 

NINETEEN  SEVENTEEN  was  the  greatest  of  all 
previous  years;  but  1918  beat  it  most  impressively 
in  the  ten  Southern  states  whose  newspapers  are 
listed  on  this  page. 

It  seems  trite  to  conclude  with  the  advice  to  adver¬ 
tisers  to  advertise  here  where  there  have  been  ban¬ 
ner  crops;  but 

Start  Something!" 


MISS.  AkA-  \  GA.  k  S.C. 


It  Beats  All! 


Net  Paid 

2.500  10.000 

Circulation  llnea 

lines 

*BlmitnKliam  Aae-Herald 

(M) 

27,140 

.07 

.05 

*Blmilngham  Age-Herald 

(8) 

85.155 

.08 

.00 

Birmingham  I.edger 

(E) 

40.504 

.07 

.07 

Bimilngliain  Newa 

(E) 

48.072 

.08 

.08 

Blmilngharo  News 

(8) 

52.889 

.10 

.10 

Mobile  News  Item 

(E) 

10.504 

.03 

.03 

Mol.ile  Register 

(M) 

24.443 

.04 

.04 

Mobile  Register 

<8) 

24.802 

.05 

.05 

•Montgomery  Adrertlser 

(U) 

22,161 

.05 

.04 

•Montgomery  Advertiser 

8) 

24,103 

.00 

.05 

FLORIDA 

.045 

•Jacksonville  Metropolis 

(B) 

19.120 

.(M5 

Florida  Tlmes-Dnion,  Jacksonville 

<MAE) 

82,714 

.00 

.00 

Pensacola  Journal 

(M) 

5.885 

.0172 

.0172 

Pensacola  Journal 

(8) 

0.500 

.0172 

.0172 

GEORGIA 

.08 

Atlanta  Georgian 

(E) 

02.587 

.08 

Atlanta  Sunday  American 

(8) 

105.287 

.12 

.12 

t  Augusta  Chronicle 

(M) 

18.204 

.08 

.08 

tAugusta  Chronicle 

(8) 

12.421 

.08 

.08 

fAugusta  Herald 

(E) 

20.528 

.035 

.035 

tAugusta  Herald 

(8) 

14.306 

.035 

.035 

•Columbus  Ledger 

(BAS) 

7.404 

.0225 

.0225 

Macon  Telegraph 

(M) 

21.220 

.04 

.04 

Macon  Telegraph 

(8) 

19,807 

.04 

.04 

Savannah  News 

(MAS) 

14.087 

.04 

.08 

KENTUCKY 

ILouisvllle  Courier-Journal 

(M) 

45,663 

.1250 

.08 

ILoulsville  Courier-Journal 

(8) 

61.302 

.15 

.10 

ILouisvlIle  Times 

(E) 

63.307 

.11 

.00 

tlxHiisville  Herald 

(M) 

61.760 

.08 

.08 

t  Louisville  Herald 

(8) 

50,365 

.08 

.08 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans  Tlmea-PIcayune 

(M) 

77.5.35 

.12 

.12 

New  Orleans  Tlmes-PIcayune 

(8) 

04,216 

.15 

.15 

New  Orleans  Dally  States 

(E)  1 

44.068 

.09 

.07 

•New  Orleans  Dally  States 

(S)  f 

•New  Orleans  Item 

(E) 

70.904 

.12 

.12 

•New  Orleans  Item 

(8) 

90.242 

.10 

.15 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

•Asheville  Tlmea 

(B) 

10.087 

.025 

.02 

Charlotte  Observer 

(M) 

18.300 

.055 

.08 

Charlotte  Observer 

(8) 

20.911 

.065 

.04 

Greensboro  Daily  News 

(M) 

15.000 

.045 

.035 

Greensboro  Dally  News 

(8) 

21.804 

.00 

.04 

•Wtnston-Salem  Sentinel 

(E) 

7.574 

.02 

.02 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston  American 

(M) 

1  11.181  1 

.0280 

.0178 

Charleston  American 

(8) 

'  11.151  ' 

.032 

.0215 

Columbia  Record 

(E) 

11.825 

.025 

.025 

Columbia  Record 

(8) 

9.210 

.025 

.025 

Columbia  State 

(M) 

22.450 

.05 

.05 

Columbia  State 

(8) 

23.090 

.05 

.05 

Greenville  News 

(MAS) 

0.020 

.08 

.025 

Spartanburg  Jour.  A  Car.  Spartan  (B) 

8.790  3 

t 

Spartanburg  Herald 

(M) 

5.804 

1-  .08 

.08 

Spartanburg  Herald 

(8) 

0.011  J 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  News 

(B) 

20.686 

.035 

.04 

Chattanooga  .Times 

(M) 

26.841 

.06 

.06 

Chattanooga  Times 

(8) 

21.082 

.00 

.06 

Knoxville  Sentinel 

(E) 

25,778 

.05 

.045 

Knoxville  Journal-Tribune 

(M)  1 

^  25.000 

.04 

.04 

Knoxville  Journal-Tribune 

(8)  I 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

(M) 

81.185 

.12 

.10 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

(8) 

118.859 

.14 

.12 

Nashville  Banner 

(E)  j 

^  40.078  j 

t 

.07 

Nashville  Banner 

(8)  I 

1  .08 

.08 

Nashville  Tennesseean 

(M) 

53.000  . 

Nashville  Evening  American 

(E) 

20.000 

[  .08 

.08 

Sunday  Tennesaeeen  A  American 

(8) 

40.000 

\ 

VIRGINIA 

Newport  News  TImes-Herald 

(B) 

10.082 

.08 

.08 

Newport  News  Dally  Press 

(SAM) 

10.082 

.03 

.08 

•Norfolk  ladger-Dlspatch 

(E) 

40.145 

.07 

.08 

Richmond  News-Leader 

(B) 

45.100 

.08 

.08 

Roanoke  Times 

(MAS) 

10.587  1 

■  .04 

.085 

Roanoke  World-News 

(B) 

9.918  1 

'OoTFrnmpnt  utatenient*  October  lot,  1918. 
tPublighcr’s  gtatrincDt,  arenge  for  month  of  October, 

}A.  B.  C.  statement,  Oct.  lat,  1918. 

Other  rirruintlons  publishers*  statements  for  6  month  period 
endint  April  1st,  1918. 


lintnmo: 


is  the  coming  thought  in  business  promotion 
through  the  use  of  printed  salesmanship. 

The  daily  newspaper  provides  the  only  medium  through  which  the 
purposes  of  the  distant  manufacturer  can  be  linked  up  to  local 
dealers  everywhere  in  exact  accord  with  distribution  or 

desire  to  promote  sales. 

Localized  National  Advertising  Is  National  Advertising  Over 

the  Signatures  of  Local  Dealers 


A  STRIKING  DEMONSTRATION 

In  the  Editor  and  Publisher  of  January  18  it  was  shown 
that  the  2,166  daily  English  language  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  circulated,  per  issue . 28,625,000 

That  one  line  in  all  the  newspapers  would  cost  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  under  minimum  contract . $61.63 

That  it  cost  in  reaching  1,000  newspaper  buyers . 21%  cents* 

That  it  cost  to  reach  every  buyer  of  a  daily  newspaper 

or  any  appreciable  part  of  them .  Vso  of  one  cent 

To  reach  these  same  people  with  a  postal  card: 

Postal  Cards  @  2  cents . $20.00  per  thousand 

Addressing  @  $2.00  per  M .  2.00 

Printing  @  $1.00  per  M .  1.00 

Addresses  @  $5.00  per  M . .  5.00 

I _ 

$28.00  “ 

28,625,000  postals  at  $28  per  thousand . $801,500 

Now  just  glance  at  these  figures: 

A  70-line  ad  (approximately  the  size  of  a  postal  card)  in¬ 
serted  in  each  of  the  2,166  daily  newspapers  every  other 

day  (156  times  a  year)  would  cost . $672,999 

or  $128,000  less  than  the  cost  of  a  si^e  postal  to  28,625.000 
people  if  it  were  possible  to  get  their  addresses  and  mail  it 
to  them. 


Newspaper  advertising  is  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  form  of 
advertising  and  the  only  medium  permitting  localized 

national  advertising. 


Member 
A.  B.  C. 


The  New  York  Globe 

JASON  ROGERS,  Publisher 


Now 

180,000  a  Day 


The  Globe  allow*  agent*  full  comml**lon  on  "Localized  National  Advertiaing,’*  and  urge*  all  other  newapaper*  to  do  the  aame. 


V. 


